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PREFACE. 



Neakdeb's Lectnces on the History of Christian Dogmas 
were among those to which he attached peculiar importance, 
and which he felt special pleasure in delivering. His hearers 
will recollect with interest his vivid delineation of the great 
men whose forms he summoned to pass before them, and how, 
inspired by the power of Christian life in them, he described 
sympathetically the course of their development. Elevated 
himself by the truth and greatness of his ideas, he attracted 
his hearers into an admiration of their sublimity, and infused 
into them something of the love for those great minds which 
filled his own heart. When obliged to animadvert on thei/ 
defects, he did it earnestly, yet as one who was fully conscious 
of his own. 

Neander, in all he performed, ever kept the Ethical in 
closest connexion with the Scientific. Deep truthfulness was 
a leading feature of his character; it held him back from 
wishing to advance Truth itself by disingenuous methods. Of 
this he gave proof, frequently and plainly, when his conduct 
was censured (as was often the case, down to a recent period) 
by those who were imperfectly acquainted with his position, or 
less scruprdous than himself about the means they employed. 
It was the truthfulness, also, stamped on his works which 
inspired confidence, for few Historians were so well qualified 
to receive and to communicate the Historical with unalloyed 
receptivity. His method was adapted to excite cautious de* 
Uberation, hr he clearly marked the respective limits of 
Probabihty and Certainty, and when Truth was found he loved 
to make it fruitful by protracted contemplation ; but if genuine 
Objectivity consists not merely in confidence of ajaaertion hut 
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in a truthful representation of fact, seldom has it been attained 
by a historian in so high a degree. The temptation — one of 
the severest — ^to model History according to certain precon- 
ceived aims and opinions, whether dogmatic or not, scarcely 
affected him ; he had overcome it beforehand by his oblivion 
of self, and would sometimes say, that nothing seemed easier 
to him, than to let historical phenomena be taken for what they 
were worth. And yet, possessing the feelings of a powerful 
soul, he was decided in his likes and dislikes ; objects were 
not regarded by him with a cold indifference, but even in 
writing ecclesiastical History, he was firm in his belief that 
the heart made the Theologian. The same devotedness to 
historical &ct and the same love of Truth impelled him to 
study the most original sources of information. He wished 
to learn events from their actual exhibition, and to see 
Persons, as it were, face to face. He fixed his steady gaze 
on Life in ali its amplitude and depth ;. he penetrated* as by 
divination, into the hidden ground of appearances, and filled 
up the blank where information was wanting. If he had to 
treat of religious characteristics, he would sketch with cautious, 
but certain strokes, the outlines belonging to both Times and 
Persons, and from the whole of the developments would make 
himself master of the separate parts, especially in reference to 
doctrinal distinctions. Perhaps at times his apprehension of 
the External would be less vivid, yet his inner sense of the 
Christian import of events would be so much the more awake ; 
and since he freed History from the confused multiplicity of 
petty details, he invested it with that meditative repose which 
was suited to his spirit, and corresponded to the firmness of 
those eternal principles of action in the contemplation of 
which he loved to linger. Yet, along with this simplicity and 
tenderness, what versatility and vividness in the conception of 
peculiarities ! It was his favourite point of view to observe 
the efficiency of the one Gospel in the diversity of human 
gifts, and to contemplate Christianity as a divine power, which 
extended its saving influence to all parts of human nature. 
For himself, he felt most akin to those souls who by a more 
gentle process of conversion experienced it as an ennobling of 
all that was purely human ; but he also knew how to estimate 
in their full importance the more violent agitations of a soul 
in which Christianity gained the ascendancy by conflict. 
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Hence, whether he depicted the love of the Oospel in Chry- 
sostom, or its faith in Augustin ; the elevated repo«e of the 
one under the storms of outward life, or the inward conflicts 
of the other, we shall find an equally sympathetic interest, an 
equal understanding, as if each had been a reflection of his 
own experienee. He treats with the same loving thoroughness 
the meditative stillness of monastic life, and the restless 
activity of a Boniface. His inclination led him chiefly to the 
original and free developments which bordered closely on the 
Apostolic age ; but who is there, we may ask, who has traced 
more accurately scholastic speculation in its strictly ecclesias- 
tical, as well as its freer forms, — ^in its dialectic not less than 
its mystic ramifloations, and with a more religious and specu- 
lative insight, than He, to whom we are indebted for new 
views of not a few of its performances ? 

What we have said of Neander's method of treating Persons, 
Parties, and Circumstances, will equally apply to his discus- 
sion of particular dogmas. Assuming as an axiom that Chris- 
tianity, subjectively considered, is the experience of the facts 
of Redemption in the heart, but that Dogmas are the intel- 
lectual expression of the Christian Life, he examines them to 
discover how far communion with Christ is their animating 
principle. Every dogma was to him the answer to a question 
of religious need, and he strove to ascertain what this need 
might be<— under what conditions it originated, as well as the 
attempt that was made to satisfy it. His patient and loving 
investigations were rewarded by his presenting in its native 
splendour the gold of divine Truth, rescued from the distorted 
and decaying forms in which it had lain through ages of neg- 
lect. Even in the labyrinth of the Gnostic systems, as well as 
nnder the hardest crust of Scholasticism, he could descry Chris- 
tian Truth; but with joyous satisfaction he presented those 
developments especially, in which, as in the Protestant funda- 
mental doctrines, the full contents of the evangelic Conscious- 
ness were to be seen in their simplest form. Yet mindful of the 
Apostle's words, that we have this treasure in earthen vessels, 
lie recognised in all systems something disproportionate to the 
eternal contents of Divine Revelation. There alone the light 
was pure; everywhere else was an unequal mixture of light 
and shade. He believed with enthusiastic confidence in the 
final triumph of Truth, but he also knew the potency of Sin; 
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and the acknowledgment of the relative necessity of erroneous 
manifestations was always connected iii his mind with the need 
of mutual complements, for presenting the truth in its just 
proportions. In all of them he admired the acts of the irokumt- 
xiXog (fopia rou 0soD (Eph. iii. 10). He regarded it as the 
highest office of his historical compositions to he a witness of 
it, and of the peculiar power of the Christian principle of life, 
which, harmonizing, purifying, and controlling, is destined to 
make its way through all opposition, obscuration, and hin- 
drances. , 

On this perception of a living and self-developing principle 
was founded the method of composing his historical works, 
which he was wont to call the organic-genetic. He possessed 
great tact for the detection of historical connexion ; where to 
others differences were presented in systematic opposition^ 
they arranged themselves for him with ease, according to the 
immediate and living connexion of their genesis. As in the 
introduction to his great historical work he alludes to the 
parable of the grain of mustard seed,* so in the growth of the 
Christian life, even in its dogmatic processes, he saw it ad- 
vancing from the germ to the stalk, and producing its ever- 
extending branches, and flowers, and fruit. 

We know that the personal and scientific importance of the 
man by whom so much has been effected for the renovation of 
the Christian profession and theology in our Church is held 
in grateful remembrance, and was admirably delineated, not 
long ago, by Dr. Ullman. Yet it seems undeniable, that the 
apprehension of the simple greatness which belonged to 
Neander, has been continually lessening among others of his 
contemporaries who have lost themselves among contrarieties, 
which should be traced up to a higher source. Many whose 
Christian piety he highly valued, but in whom he deemed it a 
defect that they valued it exclusively in their own form, fancy 
that they can transcend the stage of his Christianity, and 
from their dogmatic standpoint look down upon him as only 
half a believer. Persons of this stamp are frequently too 
hasty — they in their turn are again surpassed, and must 
submit to be set down by those who are further advanced as 
only three-quarter believers. 

General objections have been especially directed against the 
* Neander's Ch. Hist., vol. i. p. 1, Introduction. 
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kind and method of his Bihiical criticism, as well as the stand- 
point and measure of his historical judgment. Those to 
whom faith in divine Revelation i«solves itself into a meeha- 
nical and unhistorical idea of Inspiration, can scarcely find 
themselves in harmony with the childlike, humble faith, and 
free examination of the Scriptures, which he knew how to 
maintain. In other quarters, the absence of Objectivity has 
been complained of — sometimes because the points of view, 
under which the developments are arranged, have not been 
carried back to the most general forms of the intellectual 
process, and sometimes because they were too general, and 
not sufficiently narrow to fit the orthodox Church system. As 
to the former objection, it is a direct testimony to his his- 
torical tact, that he divested himself of abstract forms, unreal 
in their application, and adhered to the categories of real and 
living historical powers. In reference to the second, we 
remark that he was not, as Dr. Kurtz imagines, altogether 
prejudiced by "an undervaluation, or mistaken notion of the 
importance and value of objective Ecclesiasticism." The de- 
scription of the Middle Ages — the time when objectiveness 
was most vigorous in the Church — might have convinced him 
that Neander well understood how to value this quality, when 
it was the natural form of the growth of the Christian Life. 
The internal and most personal were certainly of more import- 
ance to him than anything else» When the predominant 
Christian power was connected with the objective forms of the 
Church, as in the time of Abelard, he regarded their as- 
cendancy as warranted, without justifying the contemporary 
suppression of the germs of truth, and the reprehensible 
means which were employed in particular cases. And is it 
not confirmed by the experience of all ages, that there is no 
Fault to which the traditionary Church party is more prone 
than suspicion of every deviation, and suppression of even such 
dissent as is legitimate ? If in modern times, Individualism 
has increased to a bewildering excess, has it not been one 
principal reason, that the rights of individuals to form their 
own views of the Gospel, were not acknowledged as they de- 
served, either in the Middle Ages, or in the later decenniums 
of the Reformation — to say nothing of the most flourishing 
period of Protestant orthodoxy ? Would Dr. Kurtz be willing 
to defend the manner in which Wickliff, Huss, and John Atwdv 
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were treated in the name of orthodoxy ; and how, according to 
his notions, would Luther have been justified in setting himself 
against the objectivity of the Church, unless, with Neander and 
Luther himself, he holds, higher still, the objectivity of th« 
Gospel? It was not Neander's wish to set aside the ob- 
jectivity of the Church, or to subordinate it to the individual, 
but to contract its sphere, in order to give the latter liberty of 
action, and that the pious members of the Church might 
testify of the Gospel against the Church. But it is not easy 
to perceive what is to be gained by the maintenance of the 
objectivity of the Church, especially in the department of 
historical study, if not a word is to be said for the other 
factor of [Christian] life. Hence, we are still more surprised 
that so accomplished a historian as Dr. Schaff should damage, 
by similar remarks, his otherwise cordial and intelligent ap- 
preciation of Neander's historical works. We know not why 
it should be a matter of reproach to him, that he more or less 
contrasts what belongs to Christianity generally, with that 
which merely belongs to the Church. Is there an ecclesias- 
tical communion, which dare maintain that its system, taken 
as a whole, is, in every particular, a pure expression of thd 
Gospel? Is it not, therefore, a fact, that these two— the 
Chiistian and the Ecclesiastical — are everywhere striving at 
a reconcilement, not yet completed ; and, therefore, must 
be regarded more or less in contrast, relatively, and according 
to the stage of the Church's development? Kor is there 
much force of argument in enumerating men of various 
periods, who have collectively strictly adhered to Church prin- 
ciples ; for, apart from what St. Bernard, and similar men, 
might have furnished for historical consideration, these stand- 
points are excluded, in proportion as they determinately 
adhered to the Church system of their times ; and if every 
one of them had his own claims, it appears the more ne- 
cessary to fix a more general standard of what is to be 
regarded as Christian. Not as if this also might not be 
applied in a prejudiced manner ; but where it is applied with 
Neander's knowledge of the nature of the Gospel, the danger 
is manifestly less than when exclusiveness is em|doyed against 
every deviation for conscience' sake. 

Hence, it may be easily explained why Dr. ICahnis refuses 
to give Neander credit for depth in dogmatic questions. To 
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judge of tbe correctness of this censure, we refer to his treat- 
ment of that part of History where the most profound ideas 
are brought under discussion : the development of Augustin, 
and his eontroyersy with Pelagius; of Anselm, Bernard, 
Thomas Aquinas, and the Reformation ; not to mention the 
delineation of the doctrinal teaching of the Apostles. What 
deeper employment can there be for Christian thought, than 
to follow everywhere the traces of the Son of God ? Even 
Dr. Hengstenberg has acknowledged that Neander, in writing 
his History of the Church, has opened a new path; that 
he had the &culty of discovering Christ everywhere, even 
where his image seemed to us darkened and disfigured. 

Neander, on his part, would have found in Uie excessive 
importance attributed to dogma, in comparison with Christian 
life ; in the unseemly weight attached to the dogmatic dif- 
ferences of the leading reformed communions ; in the Catholic 
over- valuation of the authority of the Church, which conceals 
a Pelagianizing germ ; in the unevangelical idea of official 
Mtnctity ; in the Puseyita view of the Sacraments ; in the 
introduction of the optu operatum; — in all these mixed 
influences, by which, at present, the Lutheran Theology is 
affected, be would probably, with greater justice, have found 
the maiks oi an incipient shallowness ; and it would not have 
been difiScuH to find traces of the same in Dr. Kahnis. 
Perhaps, also, it was a part of Neander s deep insight in the 
dogmatic department, that he thought the revivification of 
tbe XiUtheran dogma, in its full extent, was impossible, be- 
cause the necessary premises were wanting. 

We, by no means, refuse to acknowledge the talent and 
Bierit which exist on that side ; but it appears to us, that 
under the hackneyed phrases of the authority and the ob- 
jectivity of the Church, a very pretentious subjectivity and 
loose caprice are frequently indulged ; and if really an exact 
agreement with the entire system of Church Dognvas be in- 
dispensably necessary to a satisfactory Christian unity, and the 
extension of it warrants such severe reproaches of the points 
of difference in Protestant Churches, as have been incessantly 
expressed, ought we not to expect that on this side the Con- 
formity would be most exact. Instead of this, scarcely a 
more thorough representation of dogmatic ideas has been 
given, against which the reproach of important deviations 
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from the views of the Church has not been cast. For our 
part, we wish to make no complaint against opponents, we 
only notice this conneKion of a far-extending Syncretism of 
doctrine, which exactly the most gifted men cannot resist, 
with a pretension to sharply-defined ecclesiastical views, as an 
evidence that our age, incapable of forming a new system, or 
to satisfy itself with a repetition of the ancient one, must 
keep in mind its mediative character; and we beg that per- 
sons would accord that freedom to others which they claim for 
themselves. 

Hence we can arrive at no other conclusion than that 
Neander's freb historical composition, imbued with humble 
devotedness to the Saviour, and sustained -by warm sympathy 
for all who were animated by his Spirit, vdll still maintain 
its position ; and we hope that its excellencies will not be 
wholly wanting to the work now presented to the reader. 

A volume, prepared by himself for publication, or one of 
his lectures, taken down, word for word, would, doubtless, 
show these excellencies in a far higher degree ; yet I have 
attempted to form into a whole the notes that have been 
kindly furnished by his former hearers, exactly and intelli- 
gently written from lectures, delivered when Neander was in 
his prime, with the aid of his General History of the Church, 
as far as it reaches. The principal difl&culty arises from what 
made his lectures so very attractive — the free treatment of the 
subjects of them as they were continually produced afresh. 
It was abo indispensable to correct, for reading, the some- 
what loose and monotonous quality of the style, which is more 
easily tolerated in oral delivery. I have endeavoured to 
retain the excellencies of the several parts of this work, and 
confined myself to the most necessary alterations of the 
language, of which the literary references contain the most 
important. A greater fulness of these appeared to me un- 
suitable for a work intended as an Introduction to the History 
of Dogmas. Whoever needs more will easily obtain more 
extensive information from those that are here set down. 
Neander gave quotations from his authorities very copiously 
in his lectures. Hence, little more was necessary than to 
add the references. Yet where the understanding of the 
connexion or the peculiarity of the language made it appear 
desirable, I have placed at the bottom of the page, the 
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nriginal text. Since Neander's death, several sources of in- 
formatioD have heen discovered, which render much more 
complete our knowledge of the Ancient Church. Though 
they still require to he more thoroughly examined, yet no 
small numher of the results have heen so far ascertained, that 
they could he introduced into this work. With the exception 
of the general discussion respecting Hippolytus, which seemed 
to me to helong to the text, I have made the additions in 
notes under the text, and all such are marked [J.].* Apart 
from these additions, the work is not merely an ahstract of 
the dogmatic-historical portions of Neander's General His- 
tory, hut presents valuahle additions in the Introduction, 
as well as in the History of Dogmas, since the Reformation, 
besides many separate discussions. Hence, I hope it may he 
used advantageously along with many meritorious works, 
which have lately appeared in other quarters, on the History 
of Dogmas. 

Especially, I trust it will he found faithful to the ohject of 
the author*s life, to point, amidst the disruption of parties, to 
HIM, who is the head, not of one contending party, hut of 
the contending Church. 

J. L. Jagobi. 

HaUe, Michaehncts Day, 1856. 

* In the translation Dr. Jacobi's name is given at length. — [Ta.] 
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CHRISTIAN DOGMAS 



GENERAL INTRODUCTION. 

1. History of Dogmas defined.* 

[n the phrase History of Dogmas, the two ideas Dogma and 
Eistory should be carefully distinguished. 

The word Dogm^a d6yfia, according to its etymology sig- 
lifies an opinion^ a notion. That this is its meaning appears 
Tom an expression in the Cratylus of Plato, rSt rZv Av^^dj^reav 
Uy/iara : so also, the Sceptic Sextus Empiricus in his 
lypotyposes distinguishes the different meanings of the 
rard, and says that it denotes an assent to that which is not 
lerfectly clear to the mind. He contrasts the ffxETtmoi, 
he a^o^Tjrtxoi and especially the s/ji^sipixoi among medical 
ractitioners who make experience their sole guide, with the 
^yiMLuxoi who proceed on certain fixed principles. In the 
i^ew Testament the word never occurs in the sense of a 
)hristian doctrine, but only in that of a Statute or Decree, 
^hus b&yfiiCL rou 'Kalffapog Luke ii. 1. Acts xvii. 7, ru¥ 
foffroXm Acts xvi. 4. It is true that Eusebius of Caesarea 
nd others understand the words in the Epistle to the 
Uphesians, vofiog hroXZf sv dSy/iaffiv (compare Coloss. ii. 14) 
s relating to doctrine, but incorrectly. 
The different meaning of the word in all other passages is 
presumption against such an interpretation. Moreover, it 
s no New Testament idea, least of all a Pauline one, that 
Christ effected the abrogation of the Law by his doctrine ; for 

* Th, KUefothf Mfdeitwng in die Dogmengeschickte, Parehim, 1839. 
-Niedner, dtu Beckt der Dogmen, t. dess. Zeitscht, f. hdttor. Theolog. 
1861.4. 
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Christ's efl&ciency is attributed in the New Testament not to 
his teaching, but to his doing and his suffering. This passage 
is therefore not against us ; b^/iMara is here equivalent to 
statutes, commandments, that is, of the Mosaic Law, and is of 
•eognate signification to hroKni. The Apostles were conscious 
that they imparted not subjective human knowledge but the ' 
contents of a Divine Revelation, and therefore made use not 
of hvyiiay but X&70;, to designate Christian doctrine. This 
vdistinction has been pointed out by Marcellus of Ancyra, in a 
sentence preserved to us in a work written against him by 
Eusebius of Csesarea; rh roD Uyfiarog ovofia av^^cawlvTjg t^u 
Ti jSouX^; r£ %a) yy<afivii (" The term dogma has in it something 
of human purpose and opinion"). There were two stand- 
points by which the distinction was not recognised ; namely, 
that of a harsh supranaturalism and the one diametrically 
opposed to it, a rationalism which could find in the New 
Testament nothing but what was purely human. On the 
former standpoint, the phrase Uyfiara ^£/a was used at an early 
period by the Fathers of the Church for 'K&yoi ^g/&f . They con- 
founded the peculiarly human apprehension of divine truth with 
divine truth as it is in itself, so that each person recognised 
that truth only in the form that suited his own individuality. 
Rightly understood, the word Uyfia is peculiarly fitted to 
mark tiie human side in the development of divine truth. 

History is a thing purely human. No sooner does 
human culture begin to germinate, than we behold attempts 
at historical composition. Its office is to impart unity to the 
consciousness of Mankind when it has been divided by Time. 
It originates in the effort to connect the Present and the 
Past, and in the conviction that the vicissitudes of Time are a 
revelation of what is eternal and divine. Eveiything lies 
within its province which, though in itself unchangeable and 
exalted above Time, can be presented in the succession of 
events : everything which, although divine, can be propagated 
and developed by human agency. But such development can 
only be rendered intelligible by tracing the connexion of one 
age with another, and the conjunction of each individual 
phenomenon with all the rest. Such is the office of History. 
It forms the connecting link between two worlds, the change- 
able and the unchangeable ; hence it has a strict relation to 
practical life, inasmuch as we belong to a higher order of 
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things, and yet in our development are subject to the vicissi- 
tudes of time. It is the highest aim of mankind to advance 
from the human to the divine, and to this the Unction of 
History corresponds, leading us to recognise the revelation of 
a higher government of the world. 

To nse the words of Diodorus Siculus, the Historian is the 
Prophet of Divine Providence (^^6voia). 

But does that hold good of Christianity which may be 
affirmed of every other idea that developes itself among men, 
that it can be understood only by studying the connexion of 
one age to another in relation to it ? 

Attempts have been made to trace the origin of Christianity 
to a mixture of the spiritual or mental tendencies that be- 
longed to the age in which it appeared. But an enlarged 
unprejudiced contemplation of History will show that it can- 
not be explained either by any single tendency or by any 
combination of tendencies. The announcement of Eedemp- 
tion to a race burdened with> sin constitutes the essence of 
Christianity, and consequently points to a fact which could 
not proceed from History,, but must be of higher origin. The 
very idea of Eedemption indicates this, and not less so the 
life of Christ which cannot be understood in the same way as 
that of any other man ; but as he is to be conceived of only 
as the Eedeemer of Humanity, so his life must be viewed as a 
new creation in Humanity. But though we are thus led to 
contemplate Christianity as something supernatural, yet, on the 
other hand, its appearance in the world stands in connexion 
with human development, and its connexion with every other 
development must be so much more intimate because it is the 
final aim of all development, and to be understood requires to 
be viewed in that light. The Apostle in saying that " God sent 
forth His Son when the fulness of time came,'' Gal. iv. 4 (rh 
^rXfj^ufia Tov xs6vov)f indicates that all ages were made to co- 
operate for the appearance of Christianity. Although it entered 
into the world as a higher element of transformation, yet it 
was not designed to be propagated solely by miracles, but was 
subjected to the same laws of development as all other things, 
and is distinguished from them only by the spirit ynth which 
it developes itself according to these laws. 

If we now inquire into the relation of Dogma to Christi- 
anity, it is evident that Dogma does not form an on^xv^'^^v 

IB ^ 
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of it, but is derived and secondary. The Essence of Christi- 
anity consists not in a system of Ideas, but in a tendency of 
the inner life. It is a pregnant saying of George Hamann, 
that " the pearl of Christianity is a hidden life in God con- 
sisting neither in dogmas, nor ideas nor ceremonies/' 
Dogmas are only that form of the life rooted in God which is 
constructed by thought and reflection. They may exist 
where the essence of Christianity is wanting, though without 
it, their origination would have been impossible. Hence 
dogmatic differences may exist among men who in tlie essen- 
tials of Christianity stand on an equal footing. If Christ had 
originally established a definite system of ideas as consti- 
tuting the essence of Christianity, we should require in all 
Christians an identity of ideas. This, however, was not his 
intention, but to leaven by his teaching the entire human race. 
He himself spoke of Christianity as a leaven, that is, a divine 
power taking root in the soul and the inner life. This leaven 
when deposited in the hearts of men, gradually transforms all 
the powers of the soul by working outwards from within. 
Hence the intellectual consciousness of Christianity could not 
be exhibited at once ; it was first to be received into the 
inward experience, and then the consciousness of what this 
doctrine contained was gradually developed. The mode of 
effecting this development was determined by the mental 
culture of the age. No sooner had Christianity made an 
entrance into the inner life of Humanity than it was con- 
fronted by a hostile tendency of the Intellect which could be 
only gradually overcome. Hence in the first ages of the 
Churoh we observe a great variety of dogmatic ideas, and 
many discordant forms, and yet, under all, it was possible to 
maintain the continuity of the Christian life and consciousness. 
Now the History of Dogmas traces the genetic development 
of Christian doctrine ; it shows in what forms the same 
Christian truth has been developed as doctrine, and the rela- 
tion of these forms to one another and to Christianity itself. 

That we are able to form such an historical survey is owing 
to the peculiar nature of Christianity by which it is distin- 
guished from all other Religions. In the latter, which were 
not in close connexion with a divine Revelation and on that 
account are termed Religions of Nature, Religion was ex- 
hibited ID a partial manner in the feelings which were over- 
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powered by the sensuous element. This stage produced only 
obscure religious sentiments which could not become the 
subject matter of any intelligible doctrine. This standpoint 
gave birth to mythology instead of Dogma, since the Ideas 
were not received with freedom, but arbitrarily governed the 
human mind, and by an interchange of the symbol and the 
idea an historical vehicle was formed in which the ideas 
were embodied ; but they impressed the popular life only 
with a faint light and a mixture of truth and falsehood. 
On the other hand along with this Mythology appeared 
a speculative doctrine of the Priests which blended the 
philosophic and religious elements in strange confusion, 
and thus a chasm was formed between the religion of the 
Priests and that of the People. To both classes Keligion 
was a one-sided afiBedr, to the latter of the feelings, and to the 
former of the understanding. In this form Religion could 
maintain itself for centuries among the Oriental nations. In 
the West it was otherwise, especially under the influence and 
control of Grecian culture. Here a scientific method was 
formed, independent of Tradition; a conscious Philosophy 
made its appearance ; free mental development entered the 
lists against traditionary Keligion, and in the issue came off 
victorious. In Judaism, it is true we find a clear Theistic 
doctrine instead of Mythology ; but even in this form religion 
was intimately amalgamated with a peculiar civil polity, and 
was not designed apart from that to develope itself under all 
the forms of human culture. Christianity first of all pre- 
sented Religion as a self-subsistent power, independent of any 
political, poetical, or speculative element, as something which 
gave birth to an independent religious consciousness among 
all men, and to a doctrine which would be apprehended 
with progressive clearness in proportion to its being studied. 
Hence Christianity alone has furnished a history of Religion 
considered as doctrine. This History ha& no limits, for 
Christianity proves itself to be the only Religion which can 
satisfy the necessities of Man. It has nothing to dread from 
'a conflict with other forms of culture, for it appropriates all. 
It has an inexhaustible fulness which can be developed in the 
consciousness with ever increasing profundity.. Not that we 
obtain anything absolutely new, but we have a deeper insight 
into its contents. Certainly Christianity could no more thao. 
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any other religion escape a collision with the secular culture 
that opposed it ; hut while other religions fell into decay 
because men had outgrown them, Christianity fared dif- 
ferently. Although the conflict has been more fierce during 
the Oluristian era, because Natural Reason has brought to the 
struggle new powers derived from Christianity ; yet the human 
mind has ever been obliged to revert to this Eeligion as the 
only one in which it can find satisfaction. It belongs to the 
History of Dogmas to follow the course of this development. 

2. The relation of the History of Dogmas to other 

COGNATE branches OF STUDY. 

The History of Dogmad stands in very close connexion with 
the Histoiy of the Church, and hence used to be treated as only 
one department of it ; for as Ecclesiastical History is occupied 
in tracing the development of Christianity among mankind in 
all its extent, its development as doctrine is necessarily 
included. But in a general History of the Church this can 
only be discussed along with whatever besides concerns the 
development of Christianity in the life of Humanity, and 
hence not with that thoroughness which it demands as a 
branch of clerical education. The History of Dogmas must 
be contemplated from two points of view, either as a section 
of General Church History, or as an Independent study. 
Church History determines the extensive importance of the 
phenomena ; the History of Dogmas estimates their intensive 
value. In Church History they are not noticed till their 
influence has been genersdly extended ; in the History of 
Dogmas, conflicting opinions are traced to their germ. The 
former allows no place to differences till they are developed in 
doctrinal controversies : the latter gropes its way to their 
hidden origin. Church History busies itself with all the 
outward embroilments of controversy : the History of Dogmas 
is confined to the dogmatic interest. 

The History of Dogmatics is to be distinguished from the 
Histoiy of Dogmas, inasmuch as the former has to do with 
Dogmas as they are combined in a system, while the latter* 
treats of them in their separate capacity. Yet we cannot 
entirely sever one from the other. It may, indeed, often 
happen that the contrarieties which make their appearance 
are not apprehended in all their fulness, but the difference in 
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the contemplation pf Dogmas cannot be underatood, if it be 
not traced back to the general treatment of Dogmatics. In 
the development of the individual Dogma we must aim at 
discovering its new germinating relation to the whole. 

Moreover the History of Dogmas is allied to Stmbolio, or 
the various fundamental dogmatic forms in the Confessions of 
the different Churches. The connexion of the two is very 
apparent ; for Symbolic has to do with the existing differences 
of the Confessions, but the general tendencies which at last 
found expression in these Confessions, were only gradually 
developed. To seek out the early germs of these differences 
is the business of a History of Dogmas which in treating of 
individual dogmas has U> take account of the differences of 
which the origin must be traced to each. The History of 
Dogmas proceeds from a definite historical interest, a sort 
of offset from Church History : Symbolic on the other hand 
sprang from a controversial dogmatic interest, and in former 
times was termed Polemic, Its object was to defend the 
standpoint of one Confession definitely expressed against 
others, and this necessarily involved giving an account of the 
dogmatic system that was impugned. But through the preva- 
lence of a partial, one-sided Polemic, injustice was frequently 
done to the other standpoints, and they were not treated 
according to their real merits. When this defect was per- 
ceived, and attention was paid to the common Christian 
element which lay at the basis, the ancient art of Polemic was 
repudiated, and a substitute was found for it in the Comparative 
representation of the doctrinal system of the various con- 
fessions which was called Symbolic, The progress in impartial 
historical contemplation which since Planck's time has been 
applied to opposing standpoints, is unquestionable. But 
though this as a transitional measure was beneficial, it is not 
clear that this branch of study should always remain in the 
form of Symbolic, and that Polemic Should be entirely super- 
seded. Even Symbolic may be handled with Polemic par- 
tiality, as for example by Mohler. Nor is it essential to 
Polemic to treat an opponent's standpoint unfairly ; it can be 
carried on very dispassionately, and opposing views may be 
represented with the impartiality of a justice made attractive 
by love. As Symbolic originally was subservient to dogmatic 
purposes, so now after overcoming the false tendency of 
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Polemic, it must return to its earlier object. Thus what has 
been distinguished hj the name of Symbolic would be included 
in Polemic, and the presupposed historical development in the 
Histoiy of Dogmas. 

The province of the fiistorj of Dogmas may be more 
exactly determined by noticing the points on which it touches 
other departments. Some might wish to include in it the 
development of the various Apostolic types of teaching, or 
the representation of the manner in which Christ himself had 
taught. Certainly what we have said of the nature of 
historical Inquiry is applicable here. The various stages and 
forms of the Truth imparted by Eevelation are to be distin- 
guished in their successive historical development from the 
Truth as presented by Christ himself. But if we make this 
investigation a part of the History of Dogmas, it cannot be 
discussed with that fulness and depth which the importance 
of the subject requires. Moreover, though the development 
of. Christian truth by the Apostles was regulated by the laws 
of the Human and the Historical, it was distinguished from all 
subsequent developments by that one harmonising . Spirit of 
Christ which so controlled the Apostles as the immediate 
organs of Christ's revelation that they could not Ml into any 
irreconcilable differences. We only see in them that in a 
divided form which was one in Christ. Theirs was the plastic, 
normal, creative age ; and hence the apostolic writings are the 
absolute source of Christian knowledge, the rule of Christian 
life and of Christian truth. This rule, as it was carried down 
the stream of Time, became the subject of controversies and 
contradictions, from which it must again be freed and restored 
to its original imity. Hence the History of Dogmas is 
distinguished from the history of Christian truth as it stands 
in the original records, which is to be regarded as the peculiar 
province of New Testament Theology and especially of New 
Testament Dogmatics. * This stands at the head of historical 
studies connecting itself on one side with Dogmatics. The 
History of Dogmas is bounded at another point by the repre- 
sentation of the condition of the Church at the present time, 
which is the business of Statistics, a department which, after 
a beginning had been made by Staudlin, has been principally 
cultivated as its importance deserves, by Schleiermacher. The 
History of Dogmas relates therefore to the development of 
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Ohristiaii doctrine in the intermediate period between pure 
Apostolic Christianity and the Church of the present day. 

Among the secular branches of study the History of 
Philosophy is very closely connected with the History of 
Dogmas, having the same relation to it as Dogmatics to 
Phdosophy. They hare many objects in common, but their 
respective standpoints are very different. Philosophy developes 
the consciousness of reason out of itself; Dogmatics on the 
contrary is occupied with historical data, with the development 
of truths presented in the divine Word which have passed 
into the Christian consciousness. Two factors enter into the 
construction of dogmas, the religious element, and the element 
of scientific culture in which the Christian doctrine developes 
itself. As the History of Dogmas traces the development of 
revealed truth by the co-operation of these two factors, so no 
right understanding of this process of development is possible 
without a reference to the influence of the Schools of Philosophy. 
The question arises, in what relation does Philosophy stand to 
the spirit of Christianity, how far does it prepare the mind for 
Christianity, or does it introduce a hostile spirit and infuse 
foreign elements ? On the other hand, as Philosophy cannot 
separate itself from historical development, so it cannot escape 
the influence of Christianity, and hence its ovnti history can- 
not be understood without a knowledge of Christianity, and 
especially of the History of Dogmas. 

3. Impobtance of the Study of the Histoby of Dogmas 

FOB the Clebgy. 

The importance of the History of Dogmas in this respect 
will appear if we compare its design with the nature and 
object of theological study. In making this comparison we 
may set out with two distinct but not incompatible views of 
Theology, the one directed more to its ovtward nature, the other 
to its inward. In the former view Schleiermacher defines it 
to be the Science which relates to the guidance of the Church, 
that is, the development of the knowledge and regulations 
which concern the management and practi^ efficiency of the 
Church. But the Church internally considered as a spiritual 
community can only be guided by the administration of divine 
Truth, on which its very existence depends. This furnishes 
ns with another idea of Theology, as the Science of this Truth, 
which 28 to he drawn from its original 80Uice,to\>^ ^<^N^cy^^^ 
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and vindicated. The questioii then is, what neceasarf con- 
nexion has the History of Dogmas with Theology under these 
two aspects. The guidance of the Church requires a correct 
understanding of the state of the Church at the present time. 
But in all cases, the life of any age can only he understood 
hy viewing it in its historical relations. For every state or 
condition has hecome what it is through its- antecedents, and 
is only to be understood by finding out the causes which 
produced it, so that universally the Present can only be 
intelligible when viewed in connexion with the whole chain of 
historical developments in which one link depends upon 
another. Thus each particular event requires to be closely 
studied. We can understand the present standpoint of the 
Christian life and its dogmatic tendencies only by the help of 
the History of Dogmas. And if this is an indispensable 
requisite for the guidance of the Church in times of quiet 
development, much more so is it at critical periods. Then, in 
order to ascertain our real position we need to know how the 
various tendencies in action originated. Every man is, in one 
sense, an historical production ; the ideas which form his 
mental life, have come upon him through the course of 
development, in which he moves. But we must raise ourselves 
above this dependence in order to be competent judges of 
our own age. There is indeed a theory which regards the 
prevailing mode of thinking as a Vox Dei, and yields to it with 
a blind obsequiousness. But viewed from the standpoint of 
Christianity and the unbiased contemplation of moral truth, 
this is of no value. In every age good and evil influences are 
mingled, and we observe the agency of God's Spirit and of 
the Spirit of Falsehood. Hence, it is of the greatest 
importance to distinguish what really belongs to an advance 
in the kingdom of God, and what proceeds from the re-action 
of the an ti- Christian principle. We must follow not the 
Spirit of the age but the Spirit of God. It is indispensable 
that we should raise ourselves to a standpoint of objective 
truth. This will be best done by contemplating a definite 
period in its genetic development and learning from that, 
what influence it has on the development of the kingdom of 
God by means of the divine and anti-Christian elements 
which it contains. History places before us the tendencies of 
our age in their causes and moving principles. 
There is an opposite error wbich som^timeft makes its 
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appearance in relation to Dogmatics. Either people attach 
themselves slavishly to a prescrihed form, as if it alone con- 
tained absolate truth; or, ahjuring such one-sidedness and 
acknowledging the variahleness of forms, they regard every- 
thing as unsettled, and would hring even essential truth within 
the range of changeable forms. While the former class would 
re^rd only the ancient form apart from the progressive move- 
ment of the human mind, these persons speak of nothing but 
movement. The former are to be met with, especially in times 
of defective historical culture, as in the dogmatism of the 
middle ages, and in the Lutheran Church of the seventeenth 
century. Historical Study, on the contraiy, since it aims at 
forming conceptions of Christianity both in its rise and pro- 
gress, teaches us to distinguish between the essential and the 
unessential in it ; we learn to discern what constitutes true 
Christianity under various forms, and are put on our guard 
against confining ourselves to one form, and uncharitably con- 
demning every other. As to the other error when on account 
of the human in Dogmas, the divine they contain is ignored 
and nothing is left of Christianity but a worthless residuum 
without vitality, — History is a preservative against this also ; 
for as it teaches us the various conceptions of Christianity in 
their genetic development, it shows in all of them the peculiar 
essence of this Eeligion, and likewise the power with which it 
has penetrated the heart of Humanity. 

Yet the study of History serves not merely for understand- 
ing the Present ; it has an important relation to Truth in all 
its branches, and its own special aim. Thus the History of 
Dogmas is peculiarly important for Christianity, as far as it 
presents one branch of it, namely, that of doctrine. It shows 
in the development of doctrine, the process of culture which 
the human mind has experienced under the influence of 
Christianity, which does not remain as so much dead stock, 
but as a leaven must evolve itself more and more in the con- 
sciousness. We behold the Truth proceeding from Christ to 
conflict with Error and triumph over it, and we have in that 
a pledge of its eternally victorious power. We not only per- 
ceive what eflect the consciousness of Christian truth 
immediately produces on men, so as to lead their thinking to 
new results ; but also how Eeason by the impulse it received 
from Christianity has attained to many truths which otherwise 
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its unaided powers could not have discovered; this thought 
has been admirably worked out by Augustine in his beautiiy 
work De vera Religione, As we descry in History the traces 
of a higher necessity, we learn to understand the self-deyelqp- 
iug process of Christian truth. Scientific inquiry finds order 
where ignorance sees only confusion, and what leads the latter 
astray, serves to confirm the former in the truth. Hence the 
superficial judgment to which the study of heresies seems use- 
less and an acquaintance with dogmatic controversies a fruit- 
less burden for the memory — ^is easily set aside. If we will 
but view such phenomena in connexion with their causes, we 
shall discover the deeper reasons which bear witness of the 
Truth, and in many a seemingly unimportant fact, a funda- 
mental tendency of the human mind will be revealed whidi 
re-appears in our own times. If it is important for the 
interests of Science to understand an abnormal natural 
phenomenon, it is still more important to form an accurate 
judgment of an irregular spiritual phenomenon 

4. The right method of treating the History of 

Dogmas. 

In this inquiry the various methods of treating History in 
general, in all departments, come under our consideration. 
The rudest n^ode of presenting History is that of Chronicles, 
in which facts and phenomena are set down and arranged only 
according to the order of Time. In this form History is 
simply an outward thing, a lifeless aggregate, a mere burden 
for the memory. Aristotle, it is true, seems to make History 
consist only of matters of detail, when he says that Poefary 
represents the Universal, whatever takes place according to 
the laws of Possibility and Necessity, and is therefore more 
philosophical and noble than History which only gives an 
account of particulars. But in this we cannot agree with him, 
for the province of History also includes the Universal and the 
Necessary. Polybius, on the other hand, justly remarks: 
"If we take away from History the Why, and the How, and 
the /or What, nought is left save what may give momentary 
pleasure, but is productive of no lasting advantage." Least of 
all can Chronicles suffice for the History of Dogmas which 
relates to spiritual facts, to convictions of the Soul, which can- 
not be contemplated or understood in a state of isolation, but 
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only in connexion with what is internal. Hence we must 
advance from the Chronicle to what Foljbius calls ihs prag- 
matic method, T^&mi ^^ay/iartx6g, which contemplates the 
j^enomena of History, under the relation of cause and effect. 
But even here, great variety is possible. Even Polybius dis- 
tinguishes the (t/r/o/ and the af%a/, the internal and the 
external causes in History ; the former being the deeply lying 
germ, the latter being the apparently first and immediate 
causes and beginnings. This distinction is of special import- 
ance in the History of Dogmas which treats of recondite 
causes and spiritual phenomena. Their idea and aim cannot 
be explained by outward Pragmatism which attempts to eluci- 
date the greatest dogmatic phenomena from without, by 
external circumstances, personal partialities and the like, and 
especially in controversies would trace everything to worldly 
interests and political intrigues. Or if it should be in quest 
of a psychological connexion, it does not seek for the deepest 
such as is founded in the development of constitution of a reli- 
gious life. Hence the development of doctrine appears as a 
blind play of chance, the greatest contrarieties seem to arise 
out of nothing, and Dogmds are like passing meteors. By 
such a mode of treatment the History of Dogmas becomes sub- 
ordinate to that of political events ; it possesses no unity and 
consequently is devoid of all interest. But nearer examina- 
tion shows that this method must be very superficial. What 
80 deeply moved men's minds could not arise merely from the 
vicious passions of individuals, but have some fax deeper con- 
nexion with the human spirit. That outward Pragmatism 
confounding the outward occasion with the internal principle, 
imagined that it could trace many controversies to mere logo- 
machy, as for example the Nestorian to the word ^toroxog. 
But this controversy could not have arisen, if the word had not 
had a deeper signification for the men who used it. It was 
the watch-word for deeper lying contrarieties. Thus also the 
dispute between the eastern and western churches was brought 
to an issue by outward occasions, but the antagonism of the 
two parties lay far deeper, and the dispute had been long in 
preparation. Outward influences of certain tendencies made 
their appearance, but they could not orig nate a dogmatic 
interest ; they only gave another form to what was already in 
existence. The Church possesses a peculiar power which 
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opposes and repels foreign intrusions. Thus therefore, suppose 
the question to be decided is whether another doctrine had 
been formed through the Jewish -Alexandrian Platonism. 
The personal influence of a single individual could not avail 
to introduce this or that Dogma ; it could only succeed, not 
by its arbitraiy action, but as representing a general tendency. 
In the attempt to elevate persoruEdity above the general laws of 
development, History is degraded into a patchwork of indi- 
vidual men. This erroneous method originated in the age of 
nationalism when the internal energy of Christianity and its 
relation to human nature were not understood. It satisfied 
neither the philosophic nor the religious point of view. 

From outward causes we are therefore led to internal prin- 
ciples and their reciprocal operation. We must contemplate 
the essential characteristics of Christianity, and its relation to 
human nature ; and the various peculiarities of times, nations, 
and individuals in relation to Christianity. It is true that in 
the development of Dogmas, a sound Christian spirit has not 
always conquered and expelled foreign admixtures ; but even 
morbid phenomena may form a transition to a healthy Chris- 
tian life ; Truth makes progress by means of revolutions and 
re-actions. In this way Chnstianity verifies its power as the 
leaven of Humanity. This course of development pervades 
the whole History of the Church. Even when a tendency not 
resulting from the pure development of the Church gains the 
ascendancy, we shall find that this is not arbitrarily intruded, 
but corresponds to a certain stage of development. Thus the 
Catholic standpoint is not founded on the pure essence of the 
Gospel, neither has it been forced on the Church by individuals. 
This principle will always hold good, that nothing from without 
can be forced upon the developing process of the Church. The 
construction of a History of Dogmas according to such a Prag- 
matic method may be called the organic-genetic in contrast to 
Chronicles and mere outward histories, and as far as we regard 
the developing process of the Church not as an accidental 
aggregate, but as an internally connected Organism. 

A one-sided speculative construction of History stands 
opposed to the outward Empiricism of a false Pragmatism. 
It is so far right that it seeks after an internal unity in the 
course of History, but it is wrong in the d priori method by 
which it would deduce that unity from an idea which can only 
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be learnt from the survey of events and the coarse of their 
development as it lies before us. It refers everything back to 
the identical contrasts of thinking without a reference to the 
diversity of the events. The various stages are presupposed 
which the idea must pass through in its development, and 
eveiything that takes place must be stretched on this Pro- 
crustes' bed. The religious contents of dogmatic phenomena 
lie in the very being of the Christian consciousness and only 
by means of it can diese developments be rightly understood. 
This consciousness rejects any general scheme such as an 
ideal process vrould be, which resembles an arithmetical cal- 
culation in which minds are treated as numbers, and every 
thing is submitted to a logical necessity. If a superficial 
Pragmatism attributes too much to individuality, here it is 
all set aside since individuals only come under consideration 
as blind organs of an Idea and as necessary factors in its 
development Still the importance of great personalities who 
are conscious representatives of a mental tendency must not 
be overlooked, but be understood in the connexion of their 
religious development. In historical developments a law, a 
divine necessity prevails which we have to study in the con- 
templation of events, but there is at the same time a free 
activity, for it is the history of a world of free agents. In the 
free development lies an irrational principle, and necessity can 
only be regarded as hypothetical and relative. Hence, not 
everything, as is here assumed, is subject to an equal neces- 
sity ; but we recognise in History the re-actions of evil and of 
error, and not merely what proceeds from pure Christianity 
belongs to the representation of the development of Christian 
doctrine but also many a corruption of it; and the perfect 
adjustment can only take place at the completion of the 
History. 

This leads us to the idea of Heresy. Its History forms an 
important element in the history of Dogmas, since it has had 
sensible influence on the development of Christian doctrine. 
In the original idea of al^tgig, which primarily means a 
choice, and next an opinion which a man adopts from free 
choice, nothing wrong or evil is implied, for among the Greeks 
the various principles of the Schools of Philosophy were so 
denominated. But the Christian consciousness understood 
this word in a bad sense. For Christianity presented itself 
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as divine *Truth in opposition to arbitraiy human opinion, and 
aimed at imparting by the truth a unity to the religious eon> 
sciousness. Hence the word acquired the meaning of an 
arbitrary difference of opiniim which stood at variance with 
the imity aimed at by Christianity, and denoted opinions 
which disturbed the unity of the Christian consciousneeB. 
Thus even in the New Testament the word et7^i^ is 
applied to those arbitrary divisions which tended to break up 
the unity of the Christian community. (1 Cor. xi. 19). 

In the application of this term we must distinguish the 
historic meaning according to which it denoted what was 
regarded at any time as heresy, and the dogmatic. In refer^ 
ence to the former, everything depends on the standpoint of 
those who used it Not everything, which at any time was 
called Heresy, can be really considered as such. When men 
were engaged in striving after uniformity in the Church 
and in Dogma, it was possible to brand as heresy certain 
representations which rested on the same ground of Christian 
consciousness, and only differed in the scientific mode pf 
viewing them. Or certain vievtrs which had a Christian basis, 
but contained some heretical elements, were called heresies. 
Even the pure Truth might be regarded as heresy when men 
set out with a mixture of error in their views of Christianity. 

If we would develope the dogmatic idea of heresy, as it may 
be Tindicated from the standpoint of the genuine Dogma, we 
must set out from that on which the Unity of the Christian 
cousciousnesrf rests — the fundamental facts of the Christian 
faith, and mark that as Heresy which does not receive them 
in their integrity and blends a foreign element with Chris- 
tianity. If we contemplate the appearance of Christ, we 
behold an unfathomable many-sidedness, and an inexhaustible 
depth. No one is able to comprehend his whole life in its 
entireness — each one apprehends it partially, one on this side 
and another on that. Such was the case vrith the Apostles 
themselves, and so through the whole course of the Church's 
development — the partial conceptions of the Saviour comple- 
ment one another. Hence it is that a variety of tendencies 
can co-exist. But when there is an exclusive preponderance 
in one direction when exaggerated and partial views are 
formed, then the Life of Christ becomes a one-sided fragment. 

In a similar manner in the life of Christians, manifold 
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opposites balance each other and are bound together to form 
a higher Unity. But if we acknowledge only outward experi- 
ence, the unity of the Christian oonBciousneas is marred, and 
Heresies arise. The Truth indeed is not to be found by an 
outward adjustment of contrarieties, but it is in its yeiy 
nature elevated aboYO opposites and forms their reconciliation. 

The earliest heretical influences found their way into the 
Church from Judaism and Heathenism, and those fix>m the 
first-mentioned quarter not only opposed Christianity by direct 
conflict, but were attracted towards it, and by blending with 
it impaired its purity. These tendencies belonged not to one 
age only, but re-appear with corresponding results at various 
times. It is therefore our business to distinguish in every 
age how far heresies partially agree with Christianity and how 
fur they are absolutely heretical. 

This discussion leads us to consider the special requisites 
for writing the history of Dogmas. It is justly demanded of 
the Historian that he should write with impartiality, sine ird 
a studio. For if fixed to the standpoint of a party, he will 
present in glowing colours the representations that favour it, 
the bright side alone without any shadows ; and on the other 
hand depreciate whatever does not agree with this standpoint 
The injurious operation of theological polemics has be^i 
strikinglj shown in the history of Dogmas. Thus a one-sided 
Catholicism has been able to see in Protestantism, not the 
Christian element, but only what it regards as impure additions, 
and as it looked at everything through the same prejudiced 
medinm, what was historical has been branded as heresy, so 
that a great part of the development of the Church has appeared 
in a distorted shape. Protestantism stands on a higher stage 
of development, imd thus is better able to judge of the pre- 
ceding stages in a loving and equitable spirit; nevertheless 
there is a one-sided and narrow-minded Protestantism whidh 
is incapable of discerning what is Christian in Catholicism, 
though mixed with what b falsely Catholic; this is shown 
in the judgments passed by Protestant writers on the History 
of Dogmas in the Middle Ages. 

But frequently the demand for Impartiality has been 
extended too far. The Historian has been called upon to 
repress his sutfjsetive tendencies so entirely as to render his 
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views and representations ptirely objective. But this is an 
impracticable requirement ; a man cannot deny what he is ; 
he cannot turn himself into a tabula rasa; the representation 
of any object must be conditioned by the standpoint of the 
observer. Such negativity and indifference would not suffice 
for the production of a chronological aggregate, for even this 
requires judgment in its arrangement. An organic, genetic 
arrangement would certainly be impossible, since there could 
be no cordial interest in the events, nor anything more than 
a superficial collocation and junction of them. Whoever would 
be correctly acquainted with the development of Christianity, 
must have a correct idea of Christianity and of its relation to 
other phenomena, as a man must have an idea of a State or 
of Philosophy in order to compose a History of a State or of 
Philosophy ; complete indifference in a writer on such subjects is 
not possible ; to enter into them he must have an analogous 
standpoint ; and therefore for a History of Dogmas, he must 
have a dogmatic standpoint. And we cannot regard it as a 
blemish if the effect of this is visible in the historical repre- 
sentation. Only every writer must strive to free himself from 
prejudice and party-spirit. The more free and elevated the 
point-of-view, so much more complete will be the survey, since 
it will not be overcast with that obscurity which accompanies 
one-sidedness. We are not required to lay aside our Sub- 
jectivity, but to purify it more and more, and to surrender 
ourselves to Truth. Thus the historical representations will 
give evidence of the correctness of our dogmatic knowledge 
and convictions. 

The question here arises, whether there is not a standpoint 
elevated above the history of the Church, from which we can 
understand the process of its development. Whoever finds 
himself on a higher standpoint of religious development, 
whoever has a purer acquaintance with the nature of Religion, 
will be able to judge more correctly respecting it, than the 
man who occupies a more prejudiced and corrupt religious 
standpoint Thus we can better understand the heathen 
religions and Mohammedanism, than their own adherents, 
because we know how to distinguish the truly religious and 
the sensuous. And so a Philosophy of Keligion will be formed 
by Christianity from itself, and in it the right standpoint will 
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be found in order to understand the History of all Religions. 
But how are we to manage with the phenomena that lie within 
the circle of Christianitj itself? In modem times methods of 
treating the History of Dogmas have heen proposed which 
have tried to assume a standpoint ahove Christianity. A 
distinction has heen made in it between the substance of the 
thought and the empirical appearance which forms its envelope. 
Thus Strauss complains that Christianity has not been yet 
discussed with the same freedom as other Eeligions. But 
since, as we have remarked, Christianity is the absolute 
Religion, which alone meets all the religious wants of Man, 
no higher standpoint can be given for rehgious inquiries than 
itself. Moreover, religious phenomena are only intelligible 
by means of their principle, Religion, which has its seat in 
the soul of man, and not by mere intellectual notions. In fact 
what is presented as the essence of Christianity from the 
standpoint of the Intellect often consists of ideas which have 
no root in Christiauity. Strauss, for example, endeavours to 
trace back the whole fulness of the divine life in Christianity 
to universal ideas ; to an immanent reason which occupies the 
place of the living God and by which God and the World are 
interchanged or confounded ; to the eternity of the Spirit in 
mankind which is substituted for a personal life, and which 
makes man as transitory as all other earthly phenomena ; in 
fine, the idea of Humanity comes in place of the historical 
Christ. This mode of thinking is in direct contradiction to 
Christianity, and therefore cannot comprehend iU It also 
contradicts History; for what has exercised the greatest 
influence on the inner and outer life of man? not abstract 
ideas certainly, but Christianity in its own flesh and blogd, 
the personal religious truths which form the vital principle 
of the Christian Church. So that Christianitv cannot be 
separated from Christ and his Apostles, with whom it origi- 
nated, nor from the facts which accompanied its first promul- 
gation ; our task will ever be to develope more widely that 
which was granted to mankind at the first appearance of 
Christianity. Hence, no Philosophy of Religion can explain 
Christianity but what is grounded on Christianity itself, as it 
shows itself through all ages in the Christian consciousness. 
Therefore for the consideration of the History of Dogmas 
there can be no other standpoint than that of Chriatioiml^ 

c ^ 
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itself; from thence all the imperfect and erroneons inodes of 
religion must be examined and the relation to the pore Truth 
pointed out. 

5. Abbangement of the Histobt of Dogmas. 

In historical composition there are two methods of arrange- 
ment — according to the order of Time (the Synchronic), or 
according to the nature of the events. Following the former 
method, all those events would be placed together which hap- 
pened at the same time; the latter method, applied to the 
History of Dogmas, would trace each single dogma in its 
development tluough all ages. The first arrangement has 
this advantage, that everything is viewed in its historcial con- 
nexion, but on the other hand, it is defective in real unity. 
In the other arrangement, the unity that depends on the 
nature of the facts is prominent, but then events are dis- 
severed from the times in which they happened and the 
phenomena are too much isolated : the substantial dogmatic 
interest is increased but the historic is lessened. Monognq^hs 
on the history of particular dogmas have, indeed, great value, 
yet for the reasons just mentioned it would be injurious to 
adopt this plan for the entire History of Dogmas. Hence 
the two methods must be used in conjunction. Accordingly 
it will be well to divide the History of ^e Dogma into severed 
sections, as the development may make desirable. The 
division into centuries has been sometimes chosen but arbi- 
trarily, for a development does not always tally with such 
periods. Certain critical periods vnll give us a correct basis 
of division; these, as Schleiermacher says, are marked 
junctures in development, the signals of a new creation, and 
hence are termed Im^a,} Epochs^ pauses or resting-places for 
contemplation. What exists at the epoch in the germ, is 
developed to a more advanced stage, and thus afterwards becomes 
the Period, The former denotes the fountain-head, the latter 
the stream ; their limits are where a new form of culture again 
appears in an Epoch. The Epochs are either critical and 
destructive, or creative and organizing. In determining the 
epochs for a History of Dogmas, the question arises whether 
they should be made to fit the general History of the Church, 
or be formed indepedently. On the one hand, the Epochs of 
Church HiBtoij mark the most universal and deeply influential 
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changes. And the general causes whicb operate destructively 
or creatively on life in general, must also manifest themselves 
io reference to particular doctrines. On the other hand the 
Dogma has its own special development, and appears to 
require its own special epochs. Origen and his sdiool, for 
iostance, mark in the History of Dogmas a new Epoch and 
Period, while these in Church History begin somewhat late 
with Constantine the Great. But the most essential Factor 
in the formation of Dogmas is the religious Life which is 
ever the same ; and hence if in the development of Dogmas 
a new Epoch has already been prepared, the consequences 
will probably first be seen in the general, new, spiritual move- 
ment, which also marks an Epoch in Church History. Thus 
Origen appears as the closing point of the preceding, and the 
preparation of the following Period ; but his influence did not 
attain its height before the fourth century, when a new Period 
in Church History also begins. Accordingly we shall do well 
to connect the epochs and periods of Church History and of 
the History of Dogmas. 

If we ttJLO a general survey of these divisions, we shall, 
first of all, have to consider how after Christianity had entered 
the world, the doctrine propagated by the Apostles met with 
opposition and developed itself among Jews and Heathens, 
'^is Period we shall designate ths Apologetic, not merely on 
account of the Vindication of Christianity against Judaism 
and Heathenism, but principally because Christianity esta- 
blished itself in its peculiar character against these different 
standpoints. The boundary line is here marked by Origen, 
in ii^m, along with his apologetic, we descry the germ of 
a systematic tendency. This latter tendency was imfolded 
by the School of Origen, so that, with the fourth century, 
¥^n the Church came forth from its struggle with the 
powers of Heathenism, and had gained the Victory in the 
Roman World, the Systematic Polemic Period begins, which 
lasts to the end of the sixth century. These two periods 
embrace the whole formative process of Christian doctrine in 
the classical ages. The Greek Church continued still longer 
in the element of Hellenic culture, but as it gradually sunk 
into a state of stagnation, we cannot form epochs from the 
events in it, but only according to the development of the 
nations, who by this time became conspicuous in the World's 
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Histoty, and who shared not in this torpidity. The great 
r3volution founded on the ruins of the Roman Empire was 
commenced chiefly hj the Germanic nations. But while the 
centuries immediately succeeding are very important in 
reference to the History of the Church, and a strongly marked 
new life appears in them, yet from the nature of the case they 
were of less importance in the History of Dogmas. For 
Christianity must first penetrate deeply into the life of the 
new nations hefore the corresponding formative process could 
appear in the Dogma. On this account, we must join several 
centuries together, as a period of transition, in which pre- 
paration was made for a great new creation. This Period 
extends from the end of the sixth to the end of the eleventh 
century. In the following centuries that peculiar spiritual 
creation comes first to view which proceeded from the develop 
ment of Christianity among these new, vigorous nations. 
During this period, the Catholic element, that is, the one- 
sided reference to the Church instead of Christ, which had 
been for some time in preparation, predominated in the life of 
the Church. Hence arose the secularization of the idea of 
the Church and of the Theocracy — the confounding of the 
Old and New Testament standpoints, and the fettering of the 
Christian spirit by an outward legal form. The principles that 
proceeded from this standpoint were now presented in dog- 
matic thought. This was the time for maturing the Catholic 
element, the foundation of the Catholic dogma for future ages. 
This also constitutes the peculiarity of Scholsisticism which 
was now developed. For the dependence of Theology as of 
all Science on Tradition stands in connexion with it, and the 
dependence of Philosophy on Theology of which it is the 
ancUldy and from this follows a mingling of the Philosophical 
element with Theology. But since in the course of this 
development, Theology was continually losing more of its 
original elements, and hastening to decay, re-actions of the 
original Christian spirit set in and prepared the New Epoch of 
the Reformation. Here we discern the development of the 
emancipated Christian spirit in opposition to the authority of s^ 
secularized Church, and of the Christian element set free from 
the Jewish standpoint. As the Apostle Paul was the first who 
fought against a Judaizing tendency in the Christian Church, so 
at the Reformation the Pauline standpoint was the most influ- 
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eutial. The principle of tbe Reformation is applicable to the 
development of the doctrines of the Christian faith, though not 
equally to each particular dogma. The two forms of dogma, 
the Lutheran and the Keformed, in which the same prin- 
ciple diverges in different directions, are specially to be noted, 
A stagnation followed the first living development in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The Catholic Church 
had become torpid with the ecclesiastical formalism ; the 
Protestant Church was in a similar state owing to a one-sided 
intellectual dogmatism. As the predominant form was retained 
most decidedly in opposition to all free development such as 
the principle of Protestantism required, re-actions of the 
original principle were called forth both in the Lutheran and 
Reformed Churches. This tendency was developed in the 
eighteenth century as emancipation from dogmatic authority 
feur beyond its first aim. The Reformatory aim occasioned 
a Revolution, because it was negative. A new general epoch 
of development among the nations of Christendom followed. 
The mental culture which had been developed under the 
control of the Church, sought to make itself independent. 
Reason, struggling for emancipation, after having been kept 
down by the despotism of Church power, rebelled ; Christian 
Doctrine was obliged to enter the lists with this antagonist, 
but as it possessed a more powerful principle, it was able to 
surmount the danger. The conflict served to purify it from 
the corrupting human elements, and led to tbe harmony of 
the pure human with the divine. Thus in Germany par- 
ticularly, beginning with Semleb, there was a period of 
breaking up of established modes of thought, but this critical 
process was a purification and the preparation for a new 
Creation which proceeded principally from Schleiermacher. 
But this could only be developed by a renewed conflict with 
Rationalism, and in this conflict we are still engaged. 

6. Of the Sources of the History of Dogmas. 

Of all History the sources are two-fold : immediate and 
mediate. The immediate furnish the raw material without 
elaboration ; the mediate give it to a certain extent prepared. 
Works of the first class are those which give us an immediate 
counterpart of events, being their direct offspring ; those of 
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the second class fiimish us with the aooonnts of othen 
respecting the phenomena, and cannot he vahied as sooices in 
the strict sense, since the facts are represented not ohjectiyely 
hut according to individual apprehension. On this account 
we must here distinguish the materials, and the method and 
the standpoint of the narrator ; we cannot rely on such 
information unconditionally, hut must suhmit it to historical 
criticism. We have to inquire whether the narrator had the 
opportunity of ascertaining the Truth, and how fetr he was 
capahle of taking it in ; consequently, in what relation he 
stood to the dogmatic tendency he attempts to describe. Such 
a mediate source can have the value of the immediate only 
lor the knowledge it affords of the dogmatic standpoint of the 
author as far as can he gained from his narrative. 

Spurious sources which may be very important are to be 
distinguished by means of criticbm from sudi as are genuine. 
But tiie most valuable sources of information are writings 
that are strictly dogmatic, such as Symbols or Confessions of 
Faith, both Uiose of the General Church and those of 
particular Churches and individuals.* In comparing these 
documents, we are to consider the points of agreement and 
disi^eemeut belonging to particular tendencies and schools in 
their relation to what was received by the Universal Church. 

* Ch. W. F. Walch, Bihliotheca aymbolica vOut: Lemg. 1770. Col- 
lection of the Symbols of the Lu&eran Church, by Ad. Rechenberg. 
Concordia pia et wMmimi contenm repetita confemo fidei, etc.: Lpa. 
1677, 1756. C. M. Pfaff, EccUb. wcmgd. Ubri tymbolici : Tub. 1730. 
J. A. H. Tittmann, 1817. C. A. Ease, 1827, 87, 46. The Symbols of 
the Reformed Church ; O. Ch. W. Augusti, Oorpna Ubrorum tymbcHcor,, 
etc.: Elberf. 1828. H. A. Niemeyer, CoUectio eonfessionvm^ etc.: Lpa. 
1840. Die aymbolischen BUcker der evcmg, reforxmrten Kirche, zum er- 
sten mal voUstdndig fibers : Neust. a. d. Orla. 1830-2. Thle. Die 
Symhole der romisch-catholischen Kirche in SaannUungen, yon J. T. L. 
Danz : Yimar. 1835. E. W. Streitwolf : Getting. 1835. Die SymboU 
der QriechiBchen, von E. J. Kimmel : Jen. 1843. 

The acts and decrees of Coimdls collated by P. Labbe and G. 
Cossent : Par. 1671, 72, 17 t. foL are important. Also J. Harduin, 
CondU. coUectio regia maxima : Paris, 1715, lit. fol. Especially, J. D. 
Mansi,i^cror. cone nova et ampHmma coUectio : Flor.et Yenet. 1759, 31 1. 
folio. The Papal decrees, C. F. G. Schoenemann, Pwdificwn Romanor. 
a Clemente usque ad Leonem Mag. epistol. genuinse, T. 1 : Gott. 1796, 
8. BuUa/rwn Roman, a Leone Mag. usque ad Bened. xiii. begun by 
L. Cherubini, 1H55, with continuations, .1727 — 1758, 19 1. 1 BuUarwn, 
etc, ampHssima coUectio op. C. Cocquelhies : Rom. 1737, seq. 17 t. fol. 
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Controyeraial dogmatio writingB are to be oonmilted ; 
mBpeeting these it is of importance to know whether the 
aaUiorwas calm and temperate in controversj, or disposed to 
indulge in rhetorical forms and extravagances, led awaj hj the 
ardour of debate. In reference to apologetical works we must 
inquire, whether the Author communicates his entire convic- 
tions, or has kept back some things ; or allowed himself to 
practise accommodations. Sermons and Homilies are also of 
importance, and we must notice whether a writer allows 
himself to be misled by Rhetoric — ^to deviate ftom &cts in the 
expression of the Objective; also whether a difference is 
presupposed between an exoteric and esoteric standpoint* 
Even ecclesiastical usages, liturgical forms,t monuments of 
Art, may be sources for the History of Dogmas, since a 
dogmatical conviction may be expressed by them though not 
always with a clear intention. 

7. The Histobt op the History of Dogmas. 

Bavb, L^hrb. der Dogmenffeteh. p. 17. Epochen der kirchlichen Ctesohichtschrei- 
binv. 1862. 

It may be easily explained how a branch of Study such as 
the History of Dogmas, could not exist in the first ages. 
Men were carried away too violently by the stream of passing 
events, they were too much in ^e midst of development 
to be able to reflect upon it. The dogmatical interest 
prevented the historical interest from springing up, and hence, 
in the consideration of dogmatic differences, the religious and 
polemical predominated. Moreover, when inquiries were 
instituted relating to the Histoiy of Dogmas, polemical 
interests were involved, and men judged of tendencies 
different from their own, with dogmatic partiality. The only 
exception was the Alexandrian School in which we find the first 
germ of a more historic turn of thought. For the Gnosis of 
^e Alexandrian Theologians undertook the task of entering 

* CoUoctioiiB of ecdesiastical authors — Magna hiblioth, vet, pair, a 
M. Bigne compotka, etc. : 1664 — 72. Maxima lib, vet. pair. : iMgd. 1677, 
iq. 27 t. foL And. Gktllandi, BibL ffraxo4atma vet. pair. : Yenet. 1765 
--81, 14 t, foL PcUroloffia euinu$ completut occur.; J. B. Migne, Par. 
(not yet oompleted). 

t J. A. iLBBemanni, Codex Uturgictu eccles, wniver. : Rom. 1749 — 66, 
18 t. 4. E. Renaudot, Liturg. Orimtalium collect. : 1716, 2 t. 4. Cod. 
liiurg. eed, wiiv. in epUom, redact, op. H. A. Daniel : Lps. 1847 — 51. 
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into the yaiious forms of Philosophy and of Christian doctrine, 
and of jconsidering them in relation to the common truth that 
]&j at their basis. 

In reference to this subject the language of Clement is 
very characteristic ; he says that the sects of Philosophers 
among the Greeks and Barbarians had broken up the Theology 
of the eternal Logos into fragments of eternal truth, as 
according to the Myth the limbs of Pentheus were torn 
asunder by the Bacchanals.* " But whoever knows how to 
unite together the separated parts and to represent the perfect 
Logos in his unity — he will discern the whole Truth.** In 
this passage it is implied that Historical Truth in its unity has 
been torn asunder into disjointed contrarieties, and must be 
sought for by combining them again. From this standpoint 
an Historical Survey is possible, and therefore the Alexandrian 
Fathers are pre-eminent for the justice and impartiality of 
their judgment. In their writings we find with the first 
germs of other branches of Theology, the beginnings likewise 
of the History of Dogmas. But like many other ideas of 
the Alexandrian school they could not be further developed 
for want of a congenial soil. They were forced to give way 
to dogmatic narrow-mindedness, and remained only as presages 
of future developments. In the following centuries of the 
first classical development of Christian doctrine (the syste- 
matic Period), the interests of dogmatic uniformity were in the 
ascendant Investigations were indeed set on foot respecting 
subjects of Dogmatic History such as the opinions of the 
early Fathers, as for example Origen and Theodoras of 
Mopsuestia, &c., but the interest taken in them was only 
dogmatic and one-sided, whether for or against, and hence 
confused. One Important work of the sixdi century wajs an 
exception, the treatise of Facundus, bishop of Hermiane in 
Nuinidia ('*Pro defensione tiium capitulorum," lib. xu.)t 
written in defence of Theodoras and distinguished by a spirit 
of genuine critical inquiry which was quite foreign to that 
age. As an isolated phenomenon we may notice at the end 
of the sixth century the literary undertaking of the Monophysite 
Stephanus Gobarus, in which contradictory opinions of the 
i athers were ranged under certain rubrics, manifestly with the 

• Strom, lib. i. c. 13, § 67. 

f Gallandi, Bibliotheca Pair. xi. p. 665, sq. 
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jesign of proving the existence of these oontradictions, sinco 
he made no attempt to reconcile them, which at that time 
vould have given offence. This work is no longer extant, 
bat an abstract may be found in Photius.* In the following 
age, collections of extracts from the works of the Fathers 
were often compiled under the title of SerUmtitB, but these 
were under the influence of dogmatic interest and meant to 
uphold the established faith. With the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, the new development of the Scholastic Theology 
begins, yet even this great mental movement had no connexion 
with the historic tendency. Only one exception is to be made 
in fEivour of a man who was distinguished for the originality 
of his genius, the Philosopher and Theologian Peter 
Abelabd. While others had collected the contradictory 
opinions of the Fathers, in order to reconcile their discre- 
pancies by dint of dialectic acuteness, — Abelard made a 
similar collection, without any such design, but rather to 
•oppose the maintenance of a dogmatic uniformity f and to 
check the heresy-hunting propensity of his contemporaries by 
proving that even among the Fathers differences of sentiment 
existed. Yet he did not escape the charge of heresy himself. 
His tendency found no point of connexion in his age, and 
Scholasticism which persisted in its dependence on Tradition, 
continually receded from a standpoint on which an historical 
view would have been possible. It was not till the age which 
immediately preceded the Reformation, when the re-action of 
new mental tendencies was excited against the Scholastic 
Theology^ that we find the germ of a free historical concep- 
tion. Here £fiASHT7s claims our notice, who called off attention 
from the study of scholastic dogmas to the New Testament 
and the early Fathers, pointed out their differences and many 
things that were objectionable in dogmatic language. On this 
account, his edition of the works of Hilary of Poictiers 
deserves special attention with his preface and dedication to 
the Archbishop of Palermo. 

The Keformation itself by the controversies to which it gave 
rise necessarily excited an interest in the historical study of 

• Bibliothec. cod. 232. 

t The work, Sic et Tum, in the hitherto unedited works of Abelard, 
published by V. Cousin : Paris, 1836. More complete in the edition 
by E. L. Henke and G. S. Lendenkohl : Marb. 1851. 
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Dogmas. For both Catholicism and Protestantism churned 
an agreement with ecclesiastical Antiquity. From the stand- 
point of Catholicism, Protestantism was regarded as foreign to 
ecclesiastical development ; while the latter viewed CatholieisBi 
as an adulteration of Church doctrine. A new and indep^i- 
dent construction of the History of Christian Dogmas was not 
effected at once on either side. It was mixed up with Dog- 
matics and Polemics, and the dependence of the historical on 
the dogmatical standpoint prevented it from being treated with 
freedom. A modern Catholic theologian, Hesmss of Bonn, has 
asserted that to treat the History of Dogmas as a special branch 
of Study, on account of the change in development which it 
presupposes, militates against the Catholic Church, and for 
that reason he has scrupled to give Lectures upon it. Yet 
even in Catholicism, an historical development may be spoken 
of, in which case the Councils may be regarded as its Organs. 
It is destitute, however, of impartiality ; for where the process 
of development is dependent on the authority of Tradition, and . 
the unalterable decrees of Councils, the free investigation of it 
is impossible. Protestantism, on the contrary, regards the 
Holy Scriptures alone as the absolute source of the ^owledge 
of religious Truth, and allows a free development on all sides. 
It has no interest in proving that Tradition contains nothing 
but truth, but judges of the course of development by the 
stardard of Holy Writ. If the formal principle of Protestan* 
tism allows a completely unfettered mode of viewing things, so 
its material principle, which regards Christ as the only ground 
of salvation, gives the point of Unity for all development, as 
well as its right criterion. It also furnishes motives for 
examining the doctrine given in Scripture, in its living 
development through the power of Christ's spirit, and not to 
regard it even in Holy Scripture itself as something rigid and 
immoveable. Protestantism therefore gave the right stand- 
point, and an impulse to the investigation of the History of 
Dogmas ; but these effects did not appear at once; many fore^ 
elements supervened and checked the development. Although 
the Holy Scriptures were regarded as the only source of the 
knowledge of Christian Truth, yet there was, at the same time, 
a want of Interest in the historical development of Christian 
doctrine, though that is a witness of Chnstian Truth. And ou 
the standpoint of Protestantism the judgment was warped by 
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the Interest felt in brmgiog forward witnesses from the earlier 
hietoiy against Gatholicisin, in order to represent it as an 
idnlteration of later date. It was not perceived that the 
Gatholio doctrine might exist early and yet be untrue ; for the 
laws of historical and Christian development were not yet 
understood, and it was supposed that what was owned to 
be orthodox must have existed of old. Then followed tbe 
period of stagnation, and of the despotism of Church doctrine, 
the supremacy of Dogma above all other branches of Theology, 
80 that the histori<»l interest was depressed. The freer 
development originated in the re-action which called forth a 
renovation of the Protestant life. In the Reformed Church 
Arminianism was particularly influential in this respect To 
this school belonged Le Clebo of Amsterdam. Only in him 
the critical element was strongest, and his views of Christian 
truth were very defective. In the Lutheran Church the re- 
action prooeeded not only as in the case of Le Clerc, from the 
province of Criticism, but from that of the Christian Life. Of 
the former Cauxtus was the representative; of the latter 
Spensr, who with his school, laboured from a practical stand- 
point for the emancipation of the Christian Spirit, and the free 
ezhibilion of the Christian Life. They made the distinction 
iiK»e palpably felt between faith and Dogma, between differ- 
ences in dogmatic knowledge and in the religious life. Amidst 
this excitement, the first lustorical work on Dogmas made its 
mpearance. The '* Impartial History of the Church and of 
Heretics,'' by Gottfried Abnold of Giessen,* constituting an 
epoch by the freedom with which, unfettered by Church 
sathority in doctrinal matters, he investigated the diversified 
phenomena of the Christian spirit But though Arnold 
combated the one-sidedness that had hitherto prevaUed, he fell 
into that of another kind ; he showed a partiality for eccen- 
tricities, and was disposed to indulge in the fanciful. At first 
he encouraged a spirit of liberal inquiry respecting the history 
of sects ; but his peculiar prejudices injured his treatment of 
the subject His merits were great for giving such an impulse 
to historical criticism, but his own criticism was biased. Since 
that time, historical Theology has gradually become more 
tmshackled. The study of it received a fresh impulse from 
MosHBiH, who owes his reputation chiefly to his classical 
• Fnakfiirt, 1699, loL 1729, 4to. Schaffh. 1740, 8 vols. foL 
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t?ork on tHe history of the Christian Church hefore Constantiiie 
the Great;* he introduced a more pragmatical treatment of 
History, and pointed out the necessity of connecting the 
History of Philosophy with that of Religion. But he did not 
undertake a separate treatise on the History of Dogmas as a 
special branch of study. Francis Walch was the first 
person who suggested this. His " Scheme of a complete 
History of Heresies " (Entwurf einer voUstdndigen Oeschiekte 
der Ketzereien), which contains much matter, is a preliminary 
work for the purpose. A new Epoch succeeded commenced by 
the great Semler, who brought about a revolution in Theology, 
the effects of which have not yet ceased. He occupied himself 
chiefly with the History of Dogmas, and carried out the 
thoughts which Walch had only suggested, in his Introduction 
to Baumgarten's "Investigations of theological controversies " 
(JJntersuchungen theologischer Streitigkeiten). His merit lies 
in stimulating the critical element, which marks the new 
development of Theology, though it took in him a one-sided 
direction. As his criticism was not accompanied by the views 
of a positive theology, the product of the Christian conscious- 
ness, it wanted its |)roper aim, and pulled down without build- 
ing up. In his attacks on the Hierarchy he became unjust to 
many phenomena in the History of Christianity. To the 
existing one-sidedness he opposed another, a principle which 
made him fail in justice to many of the deeper Christian 
phenomena, as in the case of Augustine, and which did not 
allow in the History of Dogmas an organic mode of treatment 
in which his whole theology was deficient. This destructive 
tendency was developed still further in its pernicious effects. 
It was followed by a season of decay in Theology, when the 
essence of Christianity was ignored, and it was looked upon as 
nothing better than a temporary garb for a so-called Religion 
of Reason. This gave rise to the outwardly pragmatic mode 
of treating Christianity. As there was a disposition to explain 
the phenomena of Dogma only from outward causes, oftentimes 
notlung more was discerned in them than human ingenuity 
and activity, instead of the peculiar aspect of Christian Truth 
that formed their basis. Hence, for example, the mistakes 

* Commentarii de reb. Christianor. ante Constant. M. : Helmst. 1753, 
4to. Translated by Vidal : London, 1818—35. Reprinted with the 
tranaliKtion completed, by Dr. Murdodc : New York. 1851. 
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respecting Gnosticism. Not till this period was passed, could 
the study of the History of Dogmas flourish. Under the fresh 
impulse given to the Christian life, a new positive epoch sue- 
ceeided the critical, for the study of History, Philosophy, and 
the religious nature of Man, in which the History of Dogmas 
could be studied according to the principles of the derelop- 
ment of Christianity in doctrine. Modem Science has pro- 
moted a successful mode of treating it, since a taste has been 
formed for the deeper contemplation of historical phenomena 
in general. The Intellectual has been examined in its relation 
to the Beligious, Dogma in its relation to Faith ; the Chris- 
tian consciousness of every age has been separated from foreign 
elements ; the nature of the Christian Spirit at all periods and 
in all its stages has been investigated, in order to make his- 
torical contemplation independent of the present — and thus to 
gain the liberty of rising above the contrarieties of dogmatic 
development — ^and to find the right medium between aberra- 
tions in opposite directions. 
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FIRST PRINCIPAL PERIOD, 

tHB OLOSB or THB ▲FOSTOLIO AGB TO THB TIHB OV OBEGOBT L 

(about A.D. 600). 

PIEST PEEIOD, 

from THB OLOSB OB THB APOSTOUG AGB TO THB TIMB OB OONSTANTIBB 
THB GREAT (THB BBOIBimrO OF THB BOUBTH OBBTUBT). 



THE APOLOGETIC PERIOD. 

THB GENERAL HISTOBT OF DOGMAS. 

The study of the first period is of special importance in relation 
to questions that vitally affect our present Theology, since many 
of the most weighty prohlems, such as the reality of the life of 
Jesus and of the authenticity of several of the most important 
portions of the New Testament are connected with it. Chris- 
tianity entered a world that was foreign to its nature, where it 
had to acquire a certain form, and this form was in part 
dependent on existing tendencies. It was necessary first of 
all, to hecome conscious of what Christianity implied in 
contradistinction to the elements around; hut the Christian 
element had also points of connexion with the existing order 
of things. We have, therefore, first of all, to consider Chris- 
tianity as it came in contact with the two leading tendencies 
of the religious spirit, Judaism and Heathenism, and notice 
in reference to hoth the points of contrariety and of connexion. 
On this relation is founded the apologetic character of this 
period. The great object of attention was the conflict against 
Judaism and Heathenism, and the preservation of the 
Christian faith in its purity from those re-actions which had 
insinuated themselves into the development of the Church. 

As to the relation of Judaism to Christianity, we might 
expect the points of union to be the most prominent, and 
those of contrariety to be less noticeable, for Christ is the end 
to which the whole earlier development of God's kingdom in 
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the Old Testament leads as a preparative economy. Hence j 
He could say that the Law and the Prophets testified of Him, 
and that He came not to destroy but to fulfil. But precisely 
on this ground rested the possibility of an opposition. For 
the more important a standpoint is, as a preparative to some- 
thing higher, so much more easily will it assume an attitode 
of opposition, and forgetting its own transitory character will 
either overvalue itself as the highest, or attempt to bring 
down what is higher to the same level. Thus the subordinate 
standpoint of Judaism either appeared in open hostility to 
Christianity, or if it subordinated to itself the Christian spirit, 
endeavoured at the same time to confine it within Jewish 
limits and to that formal standpoint which was transitory, and 
destined to be abolished. To tiiis formal standpoint belonged 
the legal element which ought to have excited a sense of the 
need of Redemption and led to Christ, but which either 
placed itself in hostility to the Gospel, or corrupted it by legal 
formalities. The fact of a disunion between God and Man is 
assumed on the legal standpoint. On the other hand, the 
peculiarity of Christianity is Eedemption, the consciousness of 
re-uniting the Divine and the Human. Now here an oppo- 
sition might also arise. And thus it came to pass that die 
first battle Christianity had to fight was against Judaism, 
notwithstanding their close affinity, in part outwardly and in 
part on account of the Jewish elements which became mixed 
up with Christianity. 

As to the relative position of Christianity and Heathenism,, 
here certainly the antagonistic principle took the lead, and 
this circumstance presented an obstacle to a mingling of the 
two standpoints. Heathenism more readily than Judaism 
acknowledged the superiority of Christianity, and human 
nature showing itself more undisguised in it, the need of 
Eedemption was more easily admitted ; while Judaism offered 
a substitute with which men satisfied themselves. But to 
Heathenism belonged the Grecian Philosophy,* which embodied 
a religious consciousness and excited a much stronger influence 
than the popular religion on the development of Christianity. 

* Tennemann's Manual of the History of Philosopbj, TransL by 
Johnson. London : H. Q. Bohn, 1852. Part Ist, pp. 51 — 194. 
B. 4. Neander iiber d. Verh. hellenischen Ethik z. Christenthum in s. 
wissensohaft Abhandlungen, herausg. v. J. Jaoobi : BerL 1851. 
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The philosophic Element so far resembled Judaism that it 
presented several points of connexion with Christianity ; for 
in the better philosophies the ethical consciousness was 
prominent, and their Monotheism formed a counterpoise 
against the superstition of Polytheism. Yet this rendered a 
concealment of the real antagonism more easy, and paved the 
way for a mingling of the philosophic and Christian standpoints, 
and thereby &e unavoidable corruption of the latter. 

As far as Christianity exhibits itself as a Divine Revelation, 
it involves a supernatural element, and purposes to transform 
human nature by a principle of divine life. On the other 
hand, it is designed to reconcile all contrarieties, and employs 
sanctified human nature and reason as a medium for reveal- 
ing its peculiar character. By the union of these two aspects 
Christianity stands opposed both to Heathenism and Judaism. 
Paul niarks this opposition when he says (1 Cor. i. 22) that the 
Jews require a sign, and the Greeks seek after wisdom. 
Among tlie former there was indeed a supernatural direction, 
but only viewed as external, and the supernatural was merely 
presented as supernatural and not as appropriated by nature ; 
among the latter there was an all-absorbing activity, of the 
Intellect, a striving by means of it to explain and construct 
everything. Among the former the sensuous in Eeligion 
predominated; divine manifestations were sensuously con- 
ceived; among the latter there was a perverted passion for 
knowledge ; in the one a sensuous tendency of the feelings 
predominated ; in the other, a one-sided direction of the Intel- 
lect On the one hand, men desired a succession of sensuous 
phenomena for the satisfaction of those sensuous cravings by 
which the religious life is enveloped ; on the other hand, a 
religion was sought which would give new speculative conclu- 
sions. It was not communion with God and power to lead a 
holy life which men desired ; things which only the soul can 
understand and wish to experience, in its longings for the 
higher life. Thus Christianity was opposed on the one hand 
by a sensuous materialism, and on the other by a one-sided 
spiritualism. Yet, when Paul ascribed one tendency to the 
Greeks, and another to the Jews, we must recollect that in 
that age, when religious and spiritual elements were so 
intermingled, these two were not always nicely separated from 
each other. Among the Jews we shall find the influence of a 
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Grecian element and the antagonism to Christianily which 
proceeded from it ; and among the G-reeks a Jewish-sensuous 
element. But^ generally speaking, the religious standpoint 
of Judaism was distinguished hy a vivid consciousness of 
estrangement from God, and of the disunion in human 
nature ; Hellenism, on the contrary, was marked by the 
youthful life of Nature, in which a clear consciousness of this 
contrariety to God was not felt, — ^by a bringing down of the 
Divine to the Natural, — smd by an idolizing of human nature. 
In relation to Judaism, Christianity closed up the chasm 
between God and Man by Redemption ; in relation to 
Hellenism, it made the disunion consciously felt, and then 
removed it by communicating a divine life to Humanity. To 
these contrarieties of the Jewish and Grecian spirit, must be 
added that of Orientalism, the tendency of the Indian and 
other natural Beligions of the East. This element also had 
mixed itself with the Jewish and the Grecian in the Roman 
Empire. At its basis lay the conscious disunion in the form 
of grief and sadness for the limitations of human nature, and 
in vague aspirations after the Infinite and Absorption in God. 
So that in these three standpoints we have the duree stages of 
Monotheism, Polytheism, and Pantheism, and corresponding 
to them — the Human separated from God — the Deification c£ 
Man — and the Absorption of Man. 

As Judaism became imbued with Oriental and Hellenie ele- 
ments, the same contrarieties were exhibited in it. Essenisx 
showed amixture of the mystic. Oriental elements with Judaism, 
though some writers would account for it by the influence of 
the Alexandrine Hellenic philosophy. 

Alexandria the medium of communication between the East 
and the West was the focus of the most varied kinds of culture. 
We recognise in these effects of the career of Alexander the 
Great, how the great revolutions of the world are made to 
subserve the highest object of God towards the human race. 
The junction of the East and West helped to prepare the 
entrance of Christianity into the world. In Alexandria and 
the ac^'acent country as far as llibya a million Jews dwelt, who 
had been attracted thither by the favour of the Ptolemies. The 
circumstances in which they here found themselves must have 
given a peculiar character to their development. They could 
no longer retain that harsh, exclusive character which rejected 
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all foreign culture. Transported into the midst of Hellenic 
culture, they could not resist its influence, and unavoidably 
I became more susceptible of foreign impressions. They per- 
[ ceiyedy indeed, that their Eeligion and its records were ridi- 
I cded by the Greeks, partly on account of the antagonism 
I between the Hellenic and Jewish spirit, partly on account of 
the unacquaintedness of the Greeks with the language and 
manners of the Jewish people ; but not only did their national 
Theism maintain its power in this position so that the Jews on 
the whole, instead of swerving from their faith, only learnt to 
set a higher value upon it when contrasted with Hellenic 
Mythology and Egyptian Fetichism, but they became inspired 
with a zeal to vindicate their Eeligion and Sacred Hecords 
against the Greeks, and to lead the educated among them to 
treat Judaism with respect Thus they were obliged to occupy 
the standpoint of Grecian culture, in order to prove that what 
it regarded as the Highest, was contained in the Old Testoment, 
and that what Philosophy possessed of higher Truth, was bor- 
rowed thence. Such efforts led them better to understand the 
import of their religious faith in relation to the development 
cf Mankind, to go beyond the merely Empirical, and to recog- 
nise it in conneidon with the ideas which were to be embodied 
by it. It cannot be denied that this really took place ; but 
tie danger was connected with it, of permitting too great an 
influence to the foreign standpoint of Hellenism to which the 
Old Testament and its Eeligion were to be rendered accept- 
able. Yet even apart from the apologetic interest, the Spirit 
of Grecian culture exercised a great influence over the learned 
Jews. In Alexandria the philosophic interest in connexion 
with the literary, was dominant. The educated Greeks 
spiritualized their old Eeligion by their Philosophy. In 
Alexandria the Platonic Philosophy prevailed, which was 
marked by the greatest susceptibility in regard to the religious 
wants of manldnd. By means of it, the world-renowned 
influence of Socrates had often revived the religious con- 
sciousness, in times of Unbelief, Indifference, and Scepticism. 
Often this influence acted as the forerunner of Christianity, 
and formed the means of transition from Unbelief to the 
Christian Faith. And at that time it vTas the religious 
element of Platonism which attracted the Alexandrian Jews, 
and occasioned their forming a peculiar religious philosophy 
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by blending it mth Judaism, as tbe learned Greeks had com- 
bined Platonism with the popular Religion. If Judaism owing 
to its Theism was peculiarly fitted for such an amalgamation, 
on the other hand it offered more resistance to the Platonic 
element than the Hellenic Religion. For Judaism was a 
strictly historical Religion, founded on faith in a personal 
God who had revealed himself in an historical relation to a 
chosen people. It was based on the tradition of this fact 
Platonism, on the contrary, promoted the prevailing tendency 
to ideas in Religion^ a religious Idealism. Hence these 
Alexandrian Jews, as appears in their chief representative, 
Philo,* were misled to put the h of Platonism in the place 
of the Old. Testament Jehovah. They regarded the com- 
munication of the higher general ideas in Religion as the 
highest aim of Revelation. They looked upon the Historical 
portion of Scripture only as the envelope, and intended only 
to rouse the religious consciousness ; in every part of it they 
found the clothing of general philosophical ideas, as, for 
example, the historical personages of the Old Testament were 
the representatives of general spiritual tendencies, and to point 
this out they held to be the office of an Expositor. Hence 
they neither studied the original text of the Old Testament 
nor its peculiar spirit, but confined themselves to the Septua- 
gint Version, the very obscurity of which made it easier to 
foist into it their ideas of religious Philosophy. Guided by 
Platonism they set out from the right point of view, to wit, 
that the divine in its Revelation can be known only by means 
of the divine in man that is allied to it. Where the latter is 
not developed, the Spirit of Holy Writ cannot be understood. 
These maxims they opposed to a coarse sensuous mode of 
religious thought, that rabbinical exegesis which made anthro- 
pomorphic representations of divine things; but then again 
they were not able to connect the letter with the spirit of 
Scripture, but introduced a foreign spirit with a fanciful, 
subjective arbitrariness. Thus they obtained two difierent 

♦ 0pp. Par. 1640. Fraucof. 1691, fol. Thom. Manobt : Lond. 1742, 
2 1. fol. The edition by B. Richtbr : Lips. 1 828-— 30, 8 vols. Svc, con- 
tains the writings lately discovered by A. Mai and J. B. Aucher. 
Besides the works already mentioned by Gerobbr and Dahnb, see 
C. G. L. Grossmann, Qusestiones PhilonesB : Lips. 1829, 4to. Crbuzbb 
in the Theol Stud. u. Krit, 1832, 1. Dahnb in the same work, 1833. 
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standpoints in their contemplation of the Old Testament 
records* The ideal mode was reckoned the highest, where it 
was the prime object to find again in the Old Testament the 
general religious ideas of speculation ; but they acknowledged 
a special divine wisdom in this, that these higher ideas of 
which not all men were capable, wore the garb of the Letter, 
which at least might call forth a certain moral culture. The 
Hellenic Mythology was injurious to morality ; the Old Testa- 
ment, on the contrary, was advantageous for all even for those 
who remained on the lower standpoint. This contrast of an 
allegorical and a literal view held by the Alexandrians was 
connected with one more general in the contemplation of 
Religion. On the higher stage of Ideas, men were raised to 
the pure Intuition of Truth; on the lower, they must be 
satisfied with what was merely outward. In the former 
position, man knows God as he is; he moves according to 
Philo, in the highest philosophical abstraction — beholds God 
by a mystic absorption which leaves behind everything anthro- 
popathic, so that nothing is left for contemplation but the 
purely simple which has no definable qualities, an abstract 
idea of perfection with which the exuberance of the feelings 
seeks to unite itself. On the other standpoint God is recog- 
nised in his revelation, in his condescension, which is necessary 
for common men in order to lead them by degrees to the end 
of their religious development. This lower stage bears the 
same relation to the ideal as the body to the spirit. In the 
one there is an tttfav^^atri^uv, a humanized religious knowledge, 
in the other a dis-humanized ; here, we have the positive 
symbolic, there the negative. Thus the contrast of an 
exoteric and esoteric religious knowledge, originally foreign to 
Judaism, was introduced. The latter (the esoteric) according 
to Philo characterizes the pecuhar children of God — the vtoi 
rw o¥roi: it corresponds to the destiny of the theocratic 
nation, of men altogether devoted to the contemplation of 
divine things who are exalted above all Revelation to immediate 
contact wiUi the simple essence of God, the ov. On the 
exoteric standpoint were to be found the vhi rov \6yoUy who 
knew God only outwardly in his acts. In general, the 
Alexcmdrians were not disposed to nullify the historical sense 
of Holy Writ, but only to place it on a subordinate standpoint ; 
yet, in passages which they could not harmonize with their 
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philosophic ideas, they did not scrapie to drop the historical 
sense altogether. In this respect Philo agrees with the 
mythical theory of modern times, for now sach a procedure is 
called the mythical method ; yet Philo reached it from prin- 
ciples diametrically opposite, namely from a Snpranaturalism 
carried in the doctrine of Inspiration to an extravagant length. 
The Holy Spirit, he supposed, had designedly impelled hy his 
inspiration the Sacred Writers to say what was historicaUy 
false, and had only an ideal truth, in order to instigate tbs 
susceptihle not to content themselves with, the letter, bat to 
seek for the ideal truth. Hence Philo calls such passages of 
Holy Writ T^oifxd/MfMira or (fxavdaXa. Yet all the Jews did 
not keep within the same limits of reverence for the religion 
of their Fathers — which was possible in this co-existence of 
various stages of development, but from the same premises 
many inferred that the Letter was nothing to those who had 
attained to a knowledge of the Idea. If the Sabbath was 
only a symbol of the consecrated rest of the Spirit, and Cir- 
cumcision a symbol of purification from all uncleanness, those 
who recognised these traths need not trouble themselves about 
the external observances. This ultra-idealism which came 
into collision with external Judaism is controverted by Philo 
in his remarkable tract, De migratione AbrakamL Addressing 
its abettors he says, " You might have reason on your side tf 
we were souls without bodies ; but as it is, we need the Letter 
as well as the Idea. We must also seek to retain the good, 
reputation of piety among the people." This Alexandriaa 
religious Philosophy was of great importance in the subsequent; 
History of Dogmas. It made the rigid Jewish Spirit mor^ 
susceptible of Christianity, though on the other hand, it» 
one-sided contemplative intellectualism was likely to suppress 
the deeper wants of the Soul. Christianity was adulterated 
by amalgamation with it, especially as it re-introduced the 
aristocratic distinction of the higher knowledge in contrast to 
the symbolic popular faith which Christianity had abolished. 
A kind of Gnosis in opposition to the limited sensuous stand- 
point was formed, which even in the Apostolic Age made its 
way into the Church. After Christianity, at the earliest 
period had combated the contracted Jewish view which would 
not recognise in Christianity a new creation, there was formed 
out of ^e elements of Judaism which were partly allied to 
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Easenism, partly to the Alexandrian religious Philosophy, an 
ascetic Theosophj ^hich aimed at somethiog higher than the 
common standpoint of Christianity. It has indeed heen 
asserted that the germ of this tendency cannot he detected 
hefore the appearance of the Gnosis so called in a narrower 
sense in the second century. Hence in modem times Dr. 
Baor has raised douhts on the genuineness of several of the 
shorter Pauline Epistles in which reference to it are found, 
as for instance in the Epistle to the Colossians. But on the 
other hand the sudden appearance of the Gnostic sects in the 
second century cannot he accounted for, if they had not heen 
preceded hy such analogous tendencies. An appeal has heen 
made to Hegesippus* who asserts the purity of the Church so 
long as it was under the guidance of the Apostles. Yet too 
much importance is attached to Hegesippus, for he is too 
uncritical, and had an interest in ascribing to these sects a 
post-apostolic origin. It was in the latter part of Paul's life 
that these contrarieties became yisible. Then followed the 
reconciling labours of John, which were of great importance 
for the maintenance of Christian unity. Yet when these 
obnoxious tendencies had once germinated, they could not be 
wholly repressed. That spiritualistic tendency in the Jewish 
Theology which was opposed to the sensuous Judaism neces- 
sarily found fresh aliment as soon as Christianity spread 
among the Heathen. After John's death no powerful spirit 
like his stood at the head, no man of apostolic authority who 
might have controlled opposing views, and they now burst forth 
without restraint. Thus in the post-apostolic age we may 
discern the influence of Jewish elements : 1st. In Ebionitism 
strictly so called ; the Judaizing tendency which would not allow 
Christianity to be free from Judaism and regarded it only as a 
complement of Judaism, which without any high view of the 
Messiahship of Christ had also very contracted notions of his 
Person.f 2nd. This influence was also perceptible where Christi- 

* Euseb. Hist. Eccles. iv. 22. 

t Justin. Mart. dial, c Tryph. § 46 (p. 264), sq. 88 (p. 816). Iren. 
adv. haer. i. 26. Origen, a Cels. II. 1, cf. in Matt. t. 16. 12. o. Cels. 
5^ 61, 65. In Matt. zi. 12. hom\ in Jerem. zviii. 12. in Joann. t. 2. 6. 
Euseb. H. E. iii. 27. Epiphan. hseres. 29, 30. Hieron3an. (especially 
in his Commentary on Isaiah). See Keander's Church History iL 482 
{Bohn*8 edition). The so-called Clementine Homilies with the Epistles 
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anity, on the whole, was received in its puritj : there was still a 
mixture of a strong sensuous anthropopathic element. This 
appeared especially in the representations that were given of 
the kingdom of God — the idea of which was not freuned in 
accordance with the spiritual character of Christianity but in 
sensuous images; as in the extravagant expectations of the 
happiness of the Millennium, which were propagated by Papias 
of Hieropolis.* 3rd. In opposition to such corruption of the 
Christian consciousness, a one-sided idealistic tendency made 
itself felt. A preponderance of speculation counteracted the 
excess of feeling and the sensuous element. Christianity 
attracted men from opposite poles — according as the intellect* 
the feelings, the love of speculation, or sensuous conceptions 
predominated. While from these various standpoints Chris- 
tianity was subjected to impure mixtures of opposite kinds ; 
it had at least this salutary result, that no single one obtained 
an exclusive preponderance. 

Gnosis. The terms yvu6tg, yvwor/x^C, point out the pecu- 
liarity of this tendency : that its abetters boasted of possessing 
a higher knowledge in distinction from the common popular 
faith of the Church — an esoteric religious knowledge as dis- 
tinguished from the exoteric, t There were men of a specula- 
tive and poetic turn, full of forebodings, excited by the 

prefixed in Cotelerius, Patres Apost. 1, with the lately found additions, 
Clementis Bomani quse feruntur Homiliae XX. nunc primum integne: 
ed. A. R. M. Dressel : Gott. 1853. The Recognitiones Clem. Rom. 
The 'ETTirofiri. — Qieseler, v. d. Nazaraem u. Ebionten, Winer's Zeitschr. 
fur wissenschaft. Theol. 1827, 2. By the same, d. Evangel, der Juden- 
christen. Beitrag. 3 Einl. in d. bibl. Schriften : Halle, 1832, I. 268. 
Schneckenburger, iib. e. iibersehenen Punkt in d. Lehre der Ebionit : 
Tub. ZeitschrSt, 1830, 1. P. Ch. Baur, der Christusparbie in Corinth 
u. der Apost. Petrus in Rom.: Tiib. Zeitschr. 1831. 4. vgl. 1836, 8, 1888, 
3. d. Christ. Gnosis, s. 300. A. Schliemann d. Clementinen u. der 
Schwegler, das nachapostolische Zeitalter. 1.: Tiib. 1846. A. Hilgen- 
fold, der clementinischen Homilien u. Recognitionen nach ihr. Urspr. 
u. Inhalt dargestellt : Jen. 1848. G. Uhlhom, die Homilien u. Recog- 
nitionem der Clemens Romanus nach ihrem Urspr. u. Inhalt dar- 
gestellt : Gbttg. 1854. 

* Aoyi(i)v KvpiaKutv U^yiycnCj 5 Bb. frag. Routh Relig. sacr. I. Enaeb. 
H. K iii. 36, 39. 

+ Ireneeus adv. hseres. lib. v. Hippolytus, tXeyxoc Kara Traff&v 
aip£<rcwv, libb. z. (wants ii. and iii.), under the title of, Origenis 
(pi\o(ro<l>ovfieva, ed. Miller : Oxon. 1851. L. Duncker et F. G. Sohnei- 
dewin : Getting. 1856. Tertullian. Clemens Alex. Origenes. Epipha- 
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aspirations of that eventfal period, unsatisfied bj the philo- 
sophical systems in vogue, and by the Asiatic religions, un- 
satisfied even by Judaism. The consciousness of the disunion 
in human nature was developed in them, and theoretically 
they perceived the need of Redemption. They felt that 
Christianity afforded them solutions of the great enigma of the 
World beyond any other Religion; and they recognised the 
great world-wide fact of Redemption in Christ. But they 
were hampered by their sensuous conceptions; they wanted to 
blend their former speculations with Christianity and could 
not unreservedly surrender themselves to it. Thus a mixture 
of various elements was formed, such as peculiarly belonged to 
that age, and could only take place again if Christianity should 
powerfuUy take hold of the life of those Orientals who already 
possess a peculiar mental culture, and if the culture of the 
West be added to their own, and both combined should seek 
in their own peculiar manner to embrace Christianity. We 
find an analogy in the attempt of a modem Brahmin who has 
endeavoiured to amalgamate the ancient doctrines of the Vcdas 
with Christianity by recasting both. Dr. Baur, in his work on 
the Christian Gnosis has combated this view, because it treats 
Gnosis Bjs something too indefinite; but it is evident from 
what has been already said, that Gnosis must be in its very 
nature indefinite — a mixture of heterogeneous elements ; and 

niua adv. haeres. Theodoret. fabb. haeret. Plotinus, trpbQ rove yvuxrri- 
cove, Ennead. ii. lib. 9 ed. G. H. Heigl.: Ratisb. 1832. YgL Recens. 
V. Creiizer Stud. Crit. 1834, 2. Neander lib. d. welthistor. Bedentung 
des Buchea des Plotin. geg. d. Gnost. in s. Wissenschaftlichen 
Abhandl. s. 22. Massuet, dissertat. praeviae zu s. des Iren. J. Beausobre 
histoire critique de Manich^e et du Manich^isme. Mosheim, de reb. 
Christian, ante Const. Magn. p. 333 : Munter, iib. d. Kirch. Alter- 
thiimer der Gnostika.: Ausb. 1790. E. A. Lewald, de doctrina gnostica : 
Heidelb. 1818. Neander Genet. Entw. der vomehmsten gnost. 
Systeme : Berl. 1818 (Recens. v. Gieseler, Hallisch. AUg.: Littyzeit, 
1823, p. 825). Neander's Church History, ii. 1—41. J. Matter, histoire 
critique der gnosticisme, 2 t. 1128, ed. 2. 1843, iibs. v.: Domer, 1833, 
J. J. Schmidt, lib. d. Yerwandtsch. d. gnost. Lehren mit d. Religions- 
systemen des Orients, 1828. Mohler, Urspr. des Gnostizism: Tub. 
1831. F. Ch. Baur, die Chr. Gnosis oder Religionsphilosophie in 
ihrer geschichtl. Entw.: Tub. 1836. Stud. Krit. 1837, 3. H. Ritter, 
Qeschichte der Philosoph. B. v. (I. christ Philos.) H. Rossell, theoL 
Sduiften : Berl. 1837, s. 179. Jacobi. in Herzog's Realencyclopsed. B. 
5. Art. Gnosis-Die Eirchengesch. von Gieseler I. 179. Hase. s. 90. 
Niedner. s. 217. 
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we should do violence to Gnosis as an historical phenomenon, 
if, instead of an indefinite form, we gave it a sharp and defined 
one agreeably to modem notions. Baur regards Gnosis as a 
Philosophy of Eeligion, resting on an historical foundation 
from a comparison of religions with one another. But such 
cpnscious reflection was very foreign to the Gnostics. What 
is called Philosophy in the West is not to be found among 
them, but a predominant Oriental element ; hence rather an 
unconscious representation of the Fancy, than a conscious 
development of the Intellect, a mixture of the religious, the 
poetical, and the philosophical. The Gnostics, very far from 
constructing a philosophy of religion with design and con- 
sciousness from a comparison of the three Heligions, were 
actuated rather by an immediate object in view. The same 
questions which held an important place in the old theosophic 
systems of the East, and at that time more generally occupied 
men's thoughts, were also the object of their speculation. 
How is the World derived from God ? How can an imperfect 
world proceed from a perfect God ? Whence came the finite ? 
Whence came Evil, and Matter which cannot be traced to God 
as a Spirit ? For the solution of these Problems they made 
use of what the existing systems of Eeligion presented to 
them, and thus were led to compare Christianity with other 
Heligions. Mohler the Catholic scholar takes quite a different 
view of Gnosis, and thinks it must have had a purely practical 
origin. Christianity had operated powerfully on the Gnostics ; 
but the , consciousness of siu which it called forth, gained in 
them a one-sided preponderance, so that they traced Nature 
itself to an evil principle, and in this manner reached their 
Dualism. Mohler availed himself of this representation, to 
compare the Reformers with the Gnostics ; but in the Gnostics 
the practical interest was subordinate, and the speculative was 
predominant. The explanation of their Duahsm is also 
erroneous. It cannot be traced to Christianity, but to the 
leading tendency of their speculative System, the standpoint 
from which they viewed Christianity. Christianity, indeed, 
exerted an influence upon them, and, in fact, a powerful one, 
but by this means their Dualism rather assumed a milder 
form. Only so far this Dualism may be said to have a prac- 
tical foundation as its speculative tendency found a point of 
connexion in that feeling of disunion which was the key-note 
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of the age. This circumstance accounts for the power which 
Dualism was able to gain, but implies also a craving for 
Eedemption, whi6h opened the approach to Christianitj. What 
Mdhler asserts, that the chief Interest was a practical one is 
quite true of one Gnostic — we mean Marcion, who stands 
out distinct from all other Gnostics, and whose System was 
formed quite differently. Gnosticism is rather to be considered 
as a redaction of the standpoint of the ancient world within the 
pale of Christianity. When Christianity formed an indepen- 
dent religious consciousness on the basis of a religious life 
common to all without regard to difference of mental culture, 
the Gnostics again mingled Religion and Speculation, and 
would fain have derived the doctrines of Eeligion from a 
speculative Theosophy. Hence, Religion could not be the 
concern of all men in the same way. The mass of mankind 
must be satisfied with an inferior knowledge of Religion ; it 
was granted to the Gnostics alone to attain to a knowledge of 
the Supreme God, while others did not rise above the limits of 
the Finite, the Demiurges and his Creation. Thus the 
distinction was formed of the irnvfiartxcf, and the -vj/yp^/xo/. 
The ^fv/iartxoi possessed the religion of knowledge, or of 
contemplation, which needed no outward supports ; the •\(/o;^/xo/ 
found themselves only on the standpoint of a faith of outward 
authority. The former were filled ¥dth pure love to God; 
the latter had a religion of fear and hope. In this way the 
Gnostics brought in again the Aristocraticism of Heathenism. 
The multitude were destined to remain enthralled in a mixture 
of truth and error, and to be ruled by the privileged class. 
Had Gnosticism gained the ascendancy, the peculiar feature 
of Christianity would have been lost; an esoteric religious 
doctrine would have been introduced along with a mythical 
popular religion. The Church would have been broken up 
into a multiplicity of speculative schools, and the Christian 
doctrine would have been distorted by phantasms. Re-action 
against the peculiar principle of Christianity, and the dis- 
ruption of the Unity it effected, formed a characteristic of 
Gnosticism. But this involves a contrast between the religion 
of Knowledge and the religion of Feeling. Christianity 
restored the harmony between Heaven and Earth; the 
Gnostics again brought in the opposition between the heaven 
of God's people and this world of the Demiurgos ; hence also 
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the opposition between a life of contemplation by which alon 
Man could rise to the Most High — and the life of practica 
activity which belongs to the kingdom of the Demiorgos 
while Christianity, by virtue of the Unity to which we hav 
referred, produced also the Unity of the Theoretical and th« 
Practical, of knowledge and of action. The contrariety o 
Gnosticism and Christianity had also other consequences ii 
the doctrine of Christ and Redemption. It is evident, hoi 
destructive Gnosticism might have been to Christianity; bu 
it must also be recollected, that a certain portion of truth la; 
at the foundation of its sounder and more moderate elements 
The Gnostics felt that in Christianity lay the germ of a highe 
knowledge, which they found developed nowhere else; onl; 
they chose an erroneous method of attaining the object thui 
placed before them. The great importance of Christianity ii 
the World's History floated before their minds, and we fin( 
that many of the better sort among them indulged in man^ 
anticipations of the future development of Christian truth 
yet everything was, as yet, in a chaotic state. No phenomenoi 
ever produced so great an effect in the development of Dogmai 
as Gnosticism. The relation borne to it, determined th( 
various spiritual tendencies in the doctrines of the Gospel, anc 
the development of Christian dogmas. In combating with i|| 
the unity established by Christianity was more clearly per 
ceived — the peculiar nature of Christianity in distinction fron 
the ancient standpoints was more distinctly brought out. Sc 
that we see, when, at this period the two opposing tendenciec 
of an uncultivated Sensuoosness, and of a too refined Spiritual- 
ism, sought to divide Christianity — the opposition necessarilj 
served to bring out more distinctly the real features of Chris- 
tian truth ; a remarkable example of the victorious develop- 
ment of Christianity in conflict with its opponents. 

Gnosticism operated in a two-fold manner on the develop 
ment of the dogmatic Spirit, either in the way of repulsion 
or attraction. In the former case, a tendency was called into 
action to preserve the peculiarities of Christianity against 
Gnosticism ; it wore a polemic aspect and would keep no 
terms with ike enemy. But another tendency, though disposed 
to maintain Christianity against the Gnostics, acknowledged 
a truth lying at the foundation of their system, a real 
spiritual want which demanded a deeper organic knowledge of 
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Christianity in the mutual relation of its doctrines. It 
endeavoured to satisfy the want which had given birth to 
Gnosticism by a Gnosis of its own, built on the ground of the 
vigrtf and animated by a Christian spirit. It is evident that 
these two tendencies were exposed to different dangers. That 
which repelled Gnosticism might lead to one-sidedness and 
to condemning the true with the false; it was disinclined to 
scientific culture generally, from a dread of its adulterating 
Christianity. The other standpoint was liable to the error of 
yielding too much to Gnosticism, and, while wishing to 
appropriate the foreign elements of culture, of submitting 
xmconsciously to be governed by it. Neither error could 
altogether be avoided, and thus we have on the one hand an 
Antignostic tendency which partook of a Jevdsh element, and 
was injurious to the scientific spirit, and on the other hand a 
tendency allied to Gnosis which was not suited to the sim- 
plicity of the Christian faith. 

Analogous to these opposing tendencies was another more 
important at this period, founded on the great difference of 
natiotud peculiarities. 

The difference of national character in the Romans 
and Greeks was most striking. In the former there was a 
ligid adherence to tradition, a peculiarly practical character ; 
the latter had greater mobility and a more scientific genius. 
In the former a one - sided Traditionalism prevailed ; in 
the other an excess of the dialectic over the religious element, 
and a love of innovation. The generation immediately suc- 
ceeding the Aposdes contained, indeed, men who faithfully 
propagated the Apostolic Tradition, but there was a lack of 
eminent persons with sufficient mental power to elaborate what 
had been handed down to them. Here we have the most 
striking contrast between this age and the apostolic. Certainly 
the teachers of a later age are not to be compared with the 
Aposties, who were imbued with the classical originality of 
the Christian spirit ; but yet the generation succeeding the 
Aposdes stand &r below the teachers of the second century, 
for in that period we observe a marked peculiarity in the 
treatment of Christian doctrine. If we turn to the consi- 
deration of particular Churches grouped according to their 
nationality, we shall notice in Lesser Asia the influence of 
John's spirit. Here were men of simple piety, worthy scholars 
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of this Apostle, but not capable of developing the peeuliaritifls 
of his spirit. The characteristic of this school was a fedthM 
adherence to the historical faith, in accordance with the 
counteraction made by the Gospel and Epistles of John to the 
arbitrary speculation that was beginning to show itself. Thm, 
when the Gnostic sects from Syria and Alexandria spread into 
Lesser Asia, a practical and antagonistic tendency was formed 
there by the school of John. A peculiar, fantastic, and mystical 
spirit developed itself in Phrygia, the inhabitants of whidi 
country were notorious for their fondness for the marvellous, 
and where the mysterious rites of Cybele originated. We 
observe the influence of this Spirit even in the Judaizing 
sect at C0I0SS8B, and in a fondness for an enthusiastic Millen- 
narianism. To this country Papias belonged, and from it 
about the middle of the second century proceeded M<mtanum, 
In the view we take of it, we are at issue with the School of 
Baur on two points. They maintain, forsooth, that Montaaofl 
is not to be regarded as an historical personage, but only as a 
mythical designation of a wide-spread religious mental 
tendency derived from Ebionitism. Now we grant that the 
personality of Montanus is not a matter of such importance as 
the tendency that proceeded from him, and that minds of a 
higher order, as for example Tbbtulltan, influenced it more 
deeply. But the denial of his existence is a gratuitous 
assertion. Although he was an uneducated man yet his 
exertions could give an impulse to an influential tendency, for 
which there had been a preparation in the course of the 
development of Christianity. But the attempt to deduce it 
from Ebionitisra depends on an indistinct notion of the real 
nature of Ebionitism. We must distinguish between the 
intermixture of a Jewish Element which was intruded on 
Christianity from without, and a kindred element which was 
foimed within its pale. The latter we shall recognise in Mon- 
tanism, but at the same time the impulse of what was pecnliarij 
Christian will be conspicuous in many points. Rightly to 
understand this phenomenon, we must take into consideration 
that it stands on the boundary line between two stages of the 
development of Christianity. In such periods of transition 
tendencies readily appear which are disposed to retain perma- 
nently what was true in reference to earlier stages of develop- 
ment, but to these only. Christianity presupposes the disunion 
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in hamon nature between the divine and the natural. When 
it entered the world it was obliged at first to present the super- 
natural in antagonism to the natural ; the divine made itself 
felt as the principle bj which the nature alienated from God 
must be transformed ; and the divine productiveness showed 
it9elf in the immediate operations of the Spirit ; such was the 
character of the Apostolic Age. This state of things, however, 
was not to last always ; but was to lead to the entrance of the 
divine into the human process of development, and reason 
itself was henceforth to serve as an organ of the divine Spirit. 
In this new stage, Christianity appropriated more of the 
instrumental agency of the human mind. But Montanism 
strove to make the preceding stage the model for all future 
ages, and hence acquired the character of a one-sided rigid 
Supematuralism. Scorning the appropriation of Reason by 
Christianity, it ever laid the greatest stress on the supernatural 
Element in its immediate operation. And in this way what 
was truth in the Apostolic ^e became changed into a falsity. 
Thus Montanism formed the antipodes of Gnosticism, which 
in an erroneous manner united the existing powers of the 
baman mind to Christianity. Montanism, on the contrary, 
in order to keep Christianity free from arbitrary speculation, 
aimed at guiding its development only by means of super- 
natural revelations. According to it, the Theocracy was to be 
developed not from within but from without by the supernatural 
inspiration of a new succession of Prophets. If one tendency 
nnspiritualized the Theocracy by mingling the Old and New 
Testament Economies and attempting to introduce into the 
Church a Priesthood on the Old Testament model ; Montanism 
on the contrary put forward an Old Testament order of 
Prophets, on whom the continuance of the Church was made 
to depend. Montanism arrives at the same result as 
Bationalism, since both maintain the false notion of ^e 
perfectibility of Christianity from without For since Monta- 
nism placed Reason in constant opposition to the Supernatural, 
it could not understand that anything requisite for the 
development of Christianity was contained in the principles of 
truth announced by the Apostles. Montanism held new 
Revelations to be necessary, because Reason was not capable 
of developing, even from Christian principles, what was 
requisite for spiritual improvement. Montanism had, especially 
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in this point, an affinity to Irringism. Hence we may andtf- 
stand how it is that Thiersch in his lectures on Catholidsm 
and Protestantism, while in the process of development daring 
this age he unfairly sees on one side only Truth, and en ikt 
other only error, — ascribes more merit than it deserres to 
Montanism which yet was disowned by the Chorch. 

There was a dommunication opened between the Churohes 
of Lesser Asia and those of the West by means of the 
teachers who came from the former to Gaul. Of these 
Irenjsus* was the most distinguished, who in his youth had 
been trained by those overseers of the Church who were of 
the school of the Apostle John. And indeed we reoognige in 
him that inward practical element which is characteristic of 
John, though not without a mixture of a sensuous mode of 
conception. He represents the practical Christian spirit which 
took an Antignostic direction, though with greater moderation 
than Montanism. So he appears in his principal woik, 
" The refutation of the false Gnosis-^t Owing to the 
obscurity of the Latin Version, this work has been little 
circulated and read. Semler has availed himself of this, to 
cast suspicions on its genuineness, but his hypercritical 
opinion is amply refuted both on external and internal grounds. 
The work is all of a piece, and bears marks of the historic 
personality of Irenseus. The ability is remarkable with 
which he sets forth what is peculiar Christian in opposition 
to the Gnosis, — nor less so his moderation and purity in 
maintaining the realistic substance of Christianity, and in 

• Bishop of Lyons, a.d. 177 — 202. 0pp. ed. Qrabe : Ozon. 1T02. 
Massuet : Par. 1710 : Venet. 1784. 47, fol. Stiea*en, 1853. Svo. Fhtg- 
menta aneodota ed. Pfaff, 1715. Two new fragments (the first in a 
double form, and less authentic) in the Spicilegium Solesmense ed. 
Pitra : Par. 1851. pp. 1—7. Euseb. H. E. v. 4, v. 6, 24, 26. Dodwell, 
dissertation, in Irenseum: Oxon. 1689; Massuet, disserbat. pnefria in 
libr. Iren. Both of these are in Stieren, in the i^p^ratus. Stieren, 
de Irensei ady. hser. operis fontib. indole, doctrina et dignitate : Qott. 
1836. 4to. Mohler, Patrologie, p. 330. L. Duncker, Des h. Irenseus 
Christologie im Zosammh. mit deasen theol. u. anthropoL Grundlehren: 
Gottg. 1843. 

t iXtyX^Q ««« &vaTpoirfi riJc \j/€vSu)vvftov yvuKreut^f lib. ▼. Only 
complete in the Latin translation. Semler doubts its authenticity in 
his treatise De cavenda molesta sedulitate sacra, 1772. Compare the 
vindication by C. Q. P. Walch, authentia libror. Iren. adv. baer. Nov. 
Comment. Societ. Qottg* hist, et philc?. v. 1. 
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rejecting the &Dciful and arbitrary speculation which Gnosti- 
cism mingled with its doctrines. We only remark as some- 
what fanciful his adherence to the notion of a sensuous 
Millenarianism. As on the one hand he evinces his zeal for 
what is essentially Christian, so he shows his Christian modera- 
tion on less important points ; hence in the controversy respect- 
ing Easter he came forward as an opponent to Roman arrogance. 
[HiFPOLTTUs whom Photius, on good grounds, states to have 
been a scholar of Irenasus, certainly resembled him in mental 
constitution, was simple, moderate, and practical, and though 
less gifted, was fonder of philosophical ideas. The account 
given by Gelasius, bishop of Borne, that he was bishop in 
Arabia, arose from a misunderstanding of a passage in 
Ruffinus's translation of Eusebius (Hist. Eccles. lY., 20). 
No doubt he belonged to Rome or its immediate vicinity. A 
Chronicler of the year 364 represents him as in Rome, for 
he says that he was exiled to Sardinia with the bishop 
Pontianus, a.d. 235, and calls him a Presbyter. That he died 
there, this author does not say. An early tradition reports 
that a person named Hippolytus sufiFered martyrdom at Rome, 
and there was a chapel dedicated to him near Rome which 
Pbudentius had seen. In his eleventh hymn ^s^l ars^avuv 
he describes the death of the Presbyter Hippolytus, which 
he removes to Portus. The description is legendary and 
taken from a painting in the Chapel. But the statement 
that he was a Novatianist, bears the stamp of historical truth, 
and the addition to it is not impossible that in the prospect of 
death he exhorted his friends to return to the Catholic Church. 
In the year 1651, on the site of the Chapel a statue was found, 
by some attributed to the third or fourth century, by others to 
the fifth or sixth, which represents Hippolytus sitting in the 
Cathedra, on which is engraven a catalogue of his writings and 
of the Easter Cyclus as computed by him. For understanding 
his life it is of the greatest importance to decide whether the 
work published by E. Miller, in 1851, was his composition. 
That it did not proceed from Origen, as Miller assumed, is 
clearly evident from comparing the ideas and style with 
Origen's known works ; and indeed this hypothesis is almost 
entirely given up. In support of its being written by 
Hippolytus we may mention, that the vnriter in the tenth 
book describes himself as also the author of a treatise ^spi rtji tou 
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^/mwhg ouna^ which is found in the catalogae on the Cathednt 
Moreover, in this work the writer shows that he was at Tariance 
with the Catholics at Borne, and connected with a church party 
which was evidently identical with that of Novatian. Nor must it 
he passed over, that the author possesses the astronomical know- 
ledge which we should expect in one capahle of computing the 
Easter Gyclus ; and there is a deference paid to Irenseus, which 
well agrees with the fact that Photius, following the notice of 
another work attributed to Hippolytus, speaks of Irenseus as 
his teacher. The existence of this other small polemic work, so 
far confirms the composition of the tksyxPi by Hippolytos, 
that in the introduction of the latter, reference is made to a 
smaller piece on the same subject which the author had 
written at an earlier period. Lastly, from the end of the 
second to about the middle of the third century, to which 
period the author of the iKty^og belongs, no church teacher 
in connexion with Rome has been found who could be held 
with any appearance of truth to be its author, excepting 
Hippolytus or Gains. Br. Baur has expressed himself in 
favour of the latter (Theolog. Jahrbb. 1853. 1.3) but his 
chief reason is only this, that Photius attributes to Caius the 
book 'jrt^i Tiig tov vavrhi wa-iag, and says that many also 
ascribed to him the Labyrinthos, evidently the same work as 
the sXs;^7og. But Photius is too late a witness. In his second 
statement follows an assertion not otherwise supported, and in 
his first, only a marginal note in the manuscript which might 
very easily have been founded on the last-mentioned supposi- 
tion, and does not rest on evidence by any means equal to that 
of much older witnesses. Lastly, what Dionysius of Alexandria 
and Eusebius report of Caius, particularly the relation in 
which he stands to the accounts about Cerinthus, (not duly 
estimated by Dr. Baur), tells against his identity with the 
author of the fiXsyp^of.]* — Jacobl 

To form a judgment of the spirit of the Homan Church in 
relation to dogmas, it is important to decide whether its culture 

♦ The following writers are in favour of Hippolytaa: Jaoobi, 
deutsche Zoitschrifb f. chr. Wissensch. u. chr. Leben, 1851, p. 25, 1858, 
p. 24. DuNOKEB, Qottinger gelehrte Anzeigen, 1<851. Bunsbn, Hip- 
polytus u. 8. Zeit, 1852. Qieseler theol Stud. u. Erit. 1858, 4. 
BiTSOHL, theoL Jahrbb. 1854. J. Dolunoeb, Hippolytus u. Kallistus, 
1853. The other works known under the name of Hippolytus were 
published by J. A. Fabridus : Hamb. 1716, 18, 2 vols. fol. 
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proceeded in the first instance from a Jewish-Christian or a 
Gentile-Christian element. In modem times the first is 
maintained bj many, and proofs of it have been sought in the 
Epistle to the Romans, and in the appearance of certain 
doctrines respecting the person of Christ which are supposed 
to indicate a Jewish Spirit, and lastly in the writings of 
Hennas and the Clementine Homilies. Yet the weightiest 
reasons are on the other side. The Epistle to the Romans 
carries internal evidence that it was addressed to a community 
of whom the majority were Gentile-Christians, whose specitd 
Apostle Paul considered himself to be Besides, in the 
Neronian persecution the Christians were treated as a tertium 
gemiSj and on that account principally were the objects of 
popular hatred. If the community had been of the Jewish- 
Christian order they would not have been recognised as an 
independent sect, ,but would have been confounded with the 
Jews. As to the writings of Hermas and the Clementine 
Homilies, it is not certain in what relation they stood to the 
Roman Church, and granting that there was in Rome a 
dogmatic tendency of which they were the expression that 
would prove nothing as to the prevalent constitution of the com- 
munity. For in the metropolis of the World, where there was 
a confluence of parties from all quarters, a Jewish-Christian 
community might have existed from the first. But if Marcion 
had reason for expecting a reception of his anti- Jewish views 
in the Roman Church, the Jewish tendency could not have 
been in the ascendant there. In the " Constitutions " of that 
Church, Jewish points of view may indeed be noticed, but we 
need not trace these to an immediate influence of a Jewish 
kind, but rather account for them from the opposition to the 
original Gentile-Christian element. In many places it was 
connected with an original Jewish element, but here it was 
formed independently of any outward connexion with Judaism, 
because originally the idea attaching to the Church and to 
universal priesthood of believers had been corrupted. The 
political element, also, which was so powerful in Rome had its 
influence on the development of the Christian community. 
With this the conception of an external priesthood coalesced, 
and thus Old Testament ideas and the Old Testament spirit 
acquired a stronger influence. 
The scientific spirit of the Roman Church had, on the whole, 
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only a subordinate importance ; its aim was directed more to 
completing the constitution of the Church. But what hj at 
the foundation of the formation of the Christian consciousness in 
the Roman Church was developed with more scientific reflection 
in the North- African Church. It was related to the Roman 
Church as its scientific organ, and represented the scientific con- 
sciousness of the Western Church in general. The Roman and 
Punic element of culture was there to be penetrated by the Chris- 
tian spirit. In the national character we recognise a depth and 
earnestness, and withal a certain inflexibility and roughness 
which also re-appears in the North- African Latinity. In this it 
was necessary to form words for the new ideas, and Urns a certain 
constrained kind of terminology was constructed, which became 
of importance in the development of dogmatical ideas. The 
representative of this theology was Quimtus Septzmius Florkns 
Tertullianus* (a.d. 160-i-220), a Presbyter of Carthage, 
one of the most important phenomena in the development of 
Christian truth, a man of profound intellect and deep feeling, 
of a vivid, vigorous Imagination, and distinguished by wit, 
acuteness, and varied learning. He had arrived at the age of 
manhood when he embraced Christianity; and it was his 
noble distinction that he became a Christian with his whole 
soul. Impetuous, and disposed to extravagancies and pre- 
judices, he now violently assailed heathenism, under the 
conviction that Christianity was something entirely new in the 
world. In this respect he agreed with Marcion, a man firom 

* Hifl writings are, as a wholes controversial. 1. Apologetic against 
the heathen. 2. Ethical and disciplinary. 8. Dogmatic and polemiHL 
Pre-Montanist. 1) ad Martyres, de spectaculis, de idololatria, apologe- 
timis, ad nationes, de testimonio animsd. 2) De oratione, patientia, 
baptismo, pcenitentia, ad uzorem, de cultu foeminarum. 3) De prse- 
scriptionibus heereticorum. 

MoiUanist. 1) de corona militis, fiiga in persecutione contra OnostiooB 
scorpiaoe. 2) de ezhorfcatione castitatis, monogamia, pudicitia, jejimiis, 
virginib. velandis, pallio; 3) advers. Marcionem, adv. Hermogenem, 
adv. Valentianos, de came Christi, resurreetione camis, anima^ adv. 
Praxeam (adv. Judseos is considered doubtful by Neander). — 0pp. ed. 
BiOALTius : Par. 1685. 66, fol. Ssmlbb et Schutz, Hal. 1770, 6 %. 
Lbopold, 1839, 4 t. 8vo. F. Oehlbr, 1864. — J. A. Noesbelt, de Yetm 
setate soriptt. Tertull. opp. III. : Hal. 1817. Neandeb. Antignostikus 
od. Oeist der Tertullian, 1825, 49, Translated by J. E. Ryland. M.A., and 
published in Bohn*8 Staiidard Library^ 1851. Sohweoleb, MontanismoB. 
Hbssblbdbo, Tertullian. Th. 1. Dorp. 1848. EnOblhabdt, Terti^iuM 
schriftbGellerischer Character. Zeitsoh. I. hittor. TheoL lltdS^ SL 
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in Other respects he entirelj difiPered in his dogmatic 
But Tertailiaa carried out his antagonism to the 
specially in moral Asceticism, nvhile JMarcion fol- 
t out in respect of dogmatics. As Tertullian's whole 
economy was reconstructed by Christianity, he found 
ssary to create a new language for himself. It is 
ing to observe his mental toil in this respect; the 
ith which he forms words to express his feelings ; yet, 
), he was not fitted to form a terminology with scientific 
d clearness in the consciousness of objective laws. The 
vity of his thinking contributed to the obscurity of his 
;e ; while his fondness for the pungent and severe, and 
ly training as an advocate increased the difficulty, 
ersed in dialectics, he was disposed to carry everything 
extreme in controversy; hence he expressed himself 
tly when the objects he opposed were difi'erent, and we 
ot always understand literally what he says under 
suppositions. He had a deeply speculative mind, but 
ted philosopliic culture; his dialectic is destitute of 
clearness ; although his mind was capable of forming a 
of its own, he could not rightly develope it ; for the 
irt his thinking wanted that ffu^^Muvfi^ the moderation 
>d sense, for which IrenaBus was so noted ; hence with 
profundity we find a mixture of the preposterous and 
Lcal. He was a zealous advocate for the original con- 
a of man as it came from God, &r the voice of Nature, 
ice disposed to deduce all heresies from the philosophy 
Greeks. Although his writings contain the germ of 
igmatic speculation, he was yet a most zealous opponent 
3S0phy. His mind was deeply imbued with a sensuous 
t, and he could not divest his thinking of sensuous 
f ; yet with all this there was joined a substantial, 
an realism, so that we must often distinguish between 
msy form of his representation and the depth of his 
IS discernment. Frequently injustice has been done 
y culling some of his paradoxical positions from his 
and regarding them as characteristic of the whole; 
e phrase, credo qtiia inepium est, has been thought to 
I idea of the whole man. But Tertullian intended to 
that paradox belongs to the essence of Christianity 
osition to the triviality of the sensus communis ; Veritas 
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tn medtdla, non est in superfieie ; in God everything is rational. 
From what we have stated it is plain, that there was some- 
thing in his mind which impelled him towards Montanism, to 
the systematic development of which he largely contributed. 
Yet Montanism re-acted on him, and we must distinguish 
between his style of thinking before he embraced it and after 
that event. It is needful to ascertain to which of these periods 
respectively each of his works belongs. After Tertullian, 
Cyprian* bishop of Carthage had great influence in North- 
Africa .(a.d. 248 — jlh%), Tertullian whom he simply styles 
"the master" (Magister) made a powerful impression upon 
him ; but he was inferior to him in mental depth ; he was 
less comprehensive and without a talent for speculation ; the 
practical interest was entirely ascendant in him ; and he 
occupied himself chiefly in the outward government of the 
Church. The conflicts of his life induced him to be the cham- 
pion of episcopacy, and his writings are of special importance in 
reference to the doctrines of the Church. He imbibed from 
Tertullian some Montanistic ideas which he modified in a 
peculiar manner, and introduced into the later development 
of the Church. 

This antignostic tendency had a very wholesome influence 
on the development of Dogma. It preserved the practical 
Christian spirit and the essential points of Christian Dogma, 
and secured the victory of Christian Realism over Idealism. 
Yet it was not sufficient by itself alone. In opposing gnostic 
Idealism, this Realism easily contracted a sensuous colouring. 
As Gnosticism was absolutely rejected, everything belonging 
to philosophic culture was suspected. An Apocryphal work, 
a pretended Revelation of Enoch, was circ'ilated by the Jews, 
in which the account, in Gen. vi., of the connexion of the sons 
of God with the daughters of men, was explained to mean the 
intercourse of fallen Angels with human beings, and to the 

* Among his writings, the following are of importance in the history 
of Dogmas : Testimonior. lib. 3, de unitate ecclesise, de lapsis ; par- 
ticularly also many of his Epistles. 0pp. ed. N. Bigaltius : Par. 1 648. 
J. Pell, Oxon. 1612, Brem. 1690, Franco! 1700. Steph. Baluzius, 
Paris, 1726, Venet. 1728. D. J. H Goldhom, P. II. 8vo. Lips. 1888, 
39. Life by Pontius, his deacon, prefixed to the editions of his work ; 
by Prudentius Maranus in the edit, of Baluz. (J. Gervaise) la vie de 
8t Cjpiieni Par. 1717, 4. Thascius Cacil Cyprianus dargestellt v. F. 
W. Rettberg : Qoit 1831,8. 'M6\iWaP«.tT^o^^,\.%»Vi'i. 
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former were attributed all the higher branches of human know- 
ledge, ■ such as Philosophy, Astronomy, and Astrology. This 
▼iew gained acceptance among the zealous opposers of Grecian 
culture, who regarded all the higher knowledge of the Grecian 
Philosophy as a communication from evil Spirits. On this 
standpoint Hermias wrote his btacxt^hi roiv t^ot ^tXoffo^ut, It 
is evident how very much this one-sided tendency must have 
hindered the necessary process of connecting Christianity with 
human culture. JMontanism was its extreme. It was agreeable 
to the natural course of the development of Christianity, that 
this party should be counteracted by another which aimed at 
impregnating Grecian culture with the Christian spirit, and 
placing a true Gnosis by the side of the heretical. Such a 
tendency would especially spring up, when philosophising 
Greeks became converts to Christianity, and strove to recon- 
cile it with their former standpoint ; and hence it appeared at 
a time when Christianity came into more frequent contact with 
the Philosophy of the Greeks. 

The JPlatonic Philosophy was that which exerted the greatest 
influence on Christianity. Hence the mutual relation of the 
two is of great importance, and has been the subject of frequent 
investigations. Marcellus of Ancyra appeared in the fourth 
century as an accuser of Platonism. In later times, at the 
rise of nationalism, certain peculiar Christian doctrines were 
traced to the influence of this philosophy, as by Souveraine.* 
MosHEiMt handled the subject from the opposite standpoint, 
yet ascribed many things to Platonism which were owing to 
other influences. His views were combated by Keil. J But 
it was certainly not the right method to start from particular 
doctrines, and to attempt to recognise the influence of 
Platonism in particular forms of Dogma. The question rather 
should have been. What relation Platonism bore in general to 
Christianity. This point of view has been brought imder dis- 
cussion, first in modem times when more attention has been 
given to the peculiarities of mental phenomena, as by Acker- 

* Lo Platonisme d^yoil^. Transl. into German by Loffler, 1782. 

*h De turbata per reoentiores Platonioos ecclesia; dissert, histor. 
Eodes. u. 

X De caiuds alieni Platonioor. recent, a relig. Christ. animL Opusculo, 
ed. QoLDHOBN : Lps. 1821^ 1. 
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MANN,* VoGT, and BAnR;t the last-mentioned writer eanies 
out a view which is connected with his entire standpoint 

More distinct attention is now paid to the gradiud develop- 
ment through which Platonism passed ; for the ages immediately 
succeeding the hirth of Christ, when the development of the 
ancient world closed, gave birth to an effort to reduce antagonist 
views to a higher unity. As early as Plutarch, we find 
traces of it, when an irregular Eclecticism and Syncretism 
commenced ; a fermentation in which Oriental elements were 
blended with Platonism. Again, in the third century these 
heterogeneous ingredients were kept more apart by Ammonins 
Saccas ; he was succeeded by the great philosopher Plotinus, 
from whom Neo-Platonism received its completion ; in him we 
find many things much more sharply and distinctly expressed 
than in Plato, and if in the latter there are still many religious 
elements, they dwindle away under the rigid, systematic logic 
by which Plotinus reduces all things to an absolute Unity. This 
Monism is at a greater distance firom Christianity than the 
original Platonism. Plotinus in his Enneads (a work so called 
from being divided into nine books) directs one book against 
the Gnostics, which makes us acquainted with his position lo ] 
reference to Christianity. Sometimes he agrees with the 
Fathers in their opposition to the Gnostics ; at other times he 
combats what is strictly Christian in the Gnostics. Besides, 
in the infiuence of Platonism on the Christian Fathers, we 
must distinguish what has often been confounded; first 
of all whether they really knew the whole system, and had 
become influenced by it, or only come in contact wilh some 
ideas belonging to it which were afloat in society ; if the latter 
were the case, these ideas would be understood very differently 
when thus detached, than in their connexion with the whole 
System, especially l^y the Church teachers in whom the reU- 
gious interest was always uppermost, and who were impelled 
by it to busy themselves with Philosophy. Moreover, we must 
notice whether the peculiar spirit and ideas of this Philosophy, 

* AcKERMANN, das ChnBtliche in Pkto a. der platonisehen Philo- 
■ophie : Hamb. 1835. Reriews by NitzMsh and H. Ritter in ttte Thed, 
Stud. u. Kritik. 1886, 2. 

t Das ChriatUche der Platonismoa, oder Socratea a. Chriatoa : TUb. 
1887. 
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in points where thoj were at ▼ariance with Christianity, had 
gained an influence over the Church fathers, or whether thej 
only nmde use of these forms as modes of presenting Christian 
traths ; in other words, whether the influence was material or 
onlj formal. Many who had received Christianity on this 
philosophic standpoint, involuntarily retained those forms of 
thought, or intentiondly applied them to the exposition of 
Christian truth of which they made them the vehicle. Thus, 
it is to he considered, whether these teachers attached, hy means 
of Platonic ideas, a foreign sense to Christian doctrines, when 
philosophic speculation overruled their Christian consciousness, 
or whether inversely, they conveyed Christian truth through 
the medium of philosophic ideas. 

As to that phase of Platonism which is most akin to Chris- 
tianity ; it pointed to faith in objective truth — to something 
unconditional — to a spiritual kingdom elevated above the world 
of sensible appearances ; it viewed all things in connexion with 
a religious interest, and awakened the consciousness of God, as 
the central point of the universe, of knowledge, and of life. As 
formerly Socrates and Plato came forward to oppose the arbitrary 
lawless scepticism of the Sophists, and their constant tendency 
to cleave to the sensible world, so in later ages the Platonic 
Philosophy in times of doubt frequently gave a new impulse to 
the religious interest. It would not allow the human spirit to 
remain in the isolation of self-sufficiency ; but placed him in 
relation to Grod, and a higher spiritual world ; it recognised 
the divine nature of the human voug and its destiny to be the 
organ St the Supreme vovg. Here the key-note of the Chris- 
tian consciousness which otherwise is mostly in opposition to 
the standpoint of pagan antiquity — finds an Analogon, as far 
as Plato and Plutarch use the term rairsnlv, not only in a bad 
sense but in a good one, as denoting the feeling of dependence 
on a higher spiritual world. Platonism developed the prin- 
ciple of theistic Unity, the idea of One Supreme Being. And 
the Neo-platonists, even when they conformed to Polytheism, 
still preserved the Unity, in the idea of an Original Being, 
from whom all existence flowed. In the consciousness of the 
heavenly origin of the human soul, and its continuance in a 
fallen state, lies the acknowledgment tliat there has been a 
fiall by which the soul in this world has descended to a lower 
state. Certainly the question may be raised, whether the 
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mythical representation and the pure scientific development 
are to be distinguished from one another in Plato, an<( con- 
sequently, whether that which, from a certain standpoint, must 
be regai'ded as mythical, was taken strictly in Plato's sense. 
If the latter be the case, then the doctrine of the fall of souls, 
and the foreign element of the uXij, cleaving to them, gave a 
point of connexion for the consciousness of a view of Redemp- 
tion, to which we find something similar in the Neo-Platonists. 
But on the other hand Platonism contained an important 
element antagonistic to Christianity. As to Plato himself, it 
is questionable whether he taught the doctrine of a personal 
God or only an Absolute of the Reason, the oy, or whether 
both are to be connected with one another. To the former 
Christianity could ally itself — to the latter it was diametrically 
opposed. There can be no doubt that the doctrine of a 
Supreme Being as held by Neo-Platonism, presented no 
point of connexion for faith in a personal God : nothing was 
left but the h to which all consciousness was denied. This 
highest simplicity, a mere intellectual entity, was on that 
system the origin of all existence. If in Plato we find the 
doctrine of a Creation as an act of God — on the other hand 
among the Neo-Platonists, everything appears as the necessary 
process of development of the immanent Reason, according to 
the deduction from their first principles. The Christian 
doctrine of a personal super- temporal God acting freely in 
creation, providence, and the government of the Universe, 
finds here no point of connexion. The idea ot sin adhering 
to Man is not indeed wanting, but it is too much a part of his 
original constitution, since evil is traced to a mixture of the 
spiritual life with the uXij. Here again, much depends upon 
whether Plato spoke literally or figuratively in what he says 
of the formation of Chaos or the iiXij. The Neo-Platonists, at 
least, admit of no transitive act, but a necessary development, 
and the ukti appears not as a real Chaos, but only as something 
negative, as the limit of the divine development of life, and 
the boundary between Being and Not-being. According to 
Plato the divine ideas must reveal themselves in the process 
of becoming, in the formation of the uX^, but they find an in- 
surmountable obstacle, it is founded in the nature of things, 
that the Divine cannot be perfectly realized in this world. 
Hence the Neo-Platonists came to the conclusion that evil, 
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since it was inseparable from the limitation, the ZXfi, is 
necessary in this world. On these principles, the doctrine of 
redemption was inadmissible. According to Plato, elevation to 
the Supreme is effected bj Knowledge ; hence an antagonism 
is formed between the practical life and the Idea. Only those 
who elevate themselves to the Idea, by philosophic Knowledge 
and Contemplation, fulfil the highest function of the Spirit ; 
while the mass of sensuous men remain at a distance from 
perfect Eeligion and Morality on their inferior standpoint. 
In Plato's Eepublic, the Aristocratism of Knowledge which is 
peculiar to antiquity appears very prominently. The Neo- 
platonists also ascribe the highest religious knowledge only to 
the Philosophers, and speak with contempt of the masses. 
Exactly here we find the greatest contrast between Platonism 
and Christianity which is victorious over that Aristocratism 
because it makes the Highest depend not on Knowledge, but 
on the fact that the divine life has appeared in Humanity : 
Christ has realized the ideal of Humanity, and has taken 
away the Antagonism between the Idea and the Actual. It 
belongs to the essence of the kingdom of God that the Divine 
must become a matter of life and common to all. In all men 
there must be the same development of the divine principle of 
Life — the same higher communion which proceeds from an 
appropriation of the fact of Eedemption for all. In Platonism 
the idealistic tendency is predominant; in Christianity re- 
ligious realism ; it reduces the contrarieties which the former 
retains, between theory and practice, between the esoteric and 
exoteric standpoints. From the whole it is evident, that 
though Platonism may promote the spiritual conception of 
Christianity, it is likely to occasion confusion in the develop- 
ment of Dogmas. The Aristotelian philosophy as far as it was 
not connected with the Platonic, exerted only a slight influence, 
and certainly rather in reference to the general tendency of 
thought thaii particular doctrines. From Platonism pro- 
ceeded a conservative and contemplative tendency of the Soul ; 
the Aristotelian philosophy, on the contrary, promoted a 
negative dialectic tendency of the Understanding, which was 
indicated in certain views of the doctrine of the Trinity. 

The Apologists, and among them Justin Martyr especially, 
formed the medium for the operation of Platonism on the 
doctrines of the Christian Faith. We may trust Justin's 
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account in which he narrates the development of his own 
life, how, hy hirth a heathen and dissatisfied with the popular 
religion, he sought for truth in the various systeitis of Philo- 
sophy, till he arrived at Platonism which promised him the 
most satisfaction. Yet he was not a man of a philoso|^6 
spirit and was led to Platonism rather hy a religious than 
philosophic interest. In other instances it has happened that 
when faith has lost its power, the mind has fallen baok upon 
Philosophy. But as he was actuated hy a religious impulse, 
he could not remain fixed in Platonism. With a mind so un,- 
systematic as his, he certainly had not acquired a logically 
formed platonic mode of thinking, but found himself interested 
with certain ideas which stood in close connexion with the 
religious element, and assisted him in making the transition 
to Christianity. He was the first who having candidly and 
freely examined the Grecian Philosophy, sought in its better 
aspects for points of connexion with the Christian Revelation. 
When in lus Apologies he made use of this medium to prove 
to Philosophers the truth of Christianity, it was not a de- 
liberate adaptation, but his natural way of thinking, and 
honest endeavour to find out a junction between Christianity 
and his earlier standpoiuts. His idea is very striking of the 
Xoyug a-TTi^juLarixbg as something related to the absolute Xoyo^ 
in Christ — of traces of truth in a partial revelation to the 
ancient world which preceded the appearance of Christianity. 
As this idea is not so prominent in another work of Justin, his 
Dialogue with the Jewish theologian Trypho, some persons 
have conjectured that this work is spurious, an opinion which 
on good grounds others have rejected. Though a diversity of 
form is noticeable in these works, yet it is not difficult to 
perceive the agreement in their leading ideas. And in a mind 
like Justin's, heterogeneous elements might easily mingle 
together. The School of Baur has asserted that an Ebionitish 
element is to be found in Justin, but this we cannot admit ; a 
Pauline mode of thought is obvious, and some mixture of a 
Jewish spirit furnishes no proof to the contrary. But all these 
points have been thoroughly examined by Semisch in his 
Monograph.* 

* Justimis d. Martyrer : Bresl. 1840 — 42, 2 voIb. Translated by 
J. E. Byland, and published in Clarifa Biblical CaJbwet : Edinb. 1848. 
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JoBtm leads us to the Alexandrian School * from which a 
scientific theol<^ and mode of treating the truths of 
Ghristianitj first emanated. It owes its earUest development 
to PantaenuSy none of whose writings are extant. His pupil 
Clement carried it still further, and from Origen it received its 
highest improvement 

The Alexandrian Fathers, on account of their studying the 
Grecian Philosophy, exposed themselves to the danger of 
being taxed with heresy hy other parties. Clement frequently 
rebukes the " ignorant brawlers" who, as he says, are frightened 
at Philosophy as children at a mask. He endeavours to 
show the advantages and necessity of studying it, for the 
teachers of the Church ; that they ought to know it well, even 
to controvert it and prove its injurious effects. But philo- 
sophic culture, he asserted, was also a necessary preparation, 
in order to be able to develope Christian truths in a scientific 
form. What the ancients said of the relation of Dialectics to 
Philosophy, that " it is a fence for truth, "t applied also to the 
relation of the culture so gained to Christian truth. Not that 
any addition was by this means made to its contents, but an 
instrument was gained for defending it against the Sophists. 
The zealots against Philosophy, said Clement, ascribe its 
origin to the influence of evil Spirits : but, granting that, they 
must assume the appearance of truth, j in order to deceive men, 
and even evil must subserve the designs of Providence. Here 
he speaks only from the standpoint of his opponents, and 
rejects their views, for he adds that according to this doctrine 
Satan would have been more benevolent to the better men 
among the Greeks, than divine Providence.§ He himself 
adopts either the ancient Alexandrian view that the Grecian 
systems of Philosophy had conformed themselves to the Reve- 
lations of the Old Testament, or derives the traces of truth 
they contained, from the spirit allied to God, which was 
common to both. This is connected with a leading idea of the 

• Particularly the writings of Clement, Obigbn, Diontsius (Kouth 
Rel. Sac. iii.). Also Eusebivs, Hist. Eccl. v. vi. vii. — J. Q. Michaelis, 
de Bcholse Alex, sic diotee catecheticse origine, progressu ac prsecipuis 
doctoribus : firem. 17 i5. H. E. F. Ouericke, de schola quae Alexan- 
driae floruit conanentat. histor. TheoL ii : Hal. 1824, 25. C. F. G. 
Hassblbaoh. 

t Strom. L 319 — <ftpayfibc oiKiiog ilpfirai cai dpiyxbc eZvat. 

t Strom, ri. 647, l 310. § Strom, v. 693, C. 
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Alexandrian school, which after being lost sight o^ has reap- 
peared in later times — the idea of a divine Vacation of man- 
kind which prepared not only the Jewish nation, but collectiTe 
antiquity, for Christianity as their ultimate aim. Thus he 
says,* " Philosophy prepared the way for the royal doctrine oi 
the Gospel ; since by discipline, mond training, and the reco|^ 
nition of a Providence, it renders men susceptible of the 
reception of the truth. It is plain therefore, that till the 
advent of the Saviour, the Law was given to the Jews and 
Philosophy to the Greeks. From that epoch all men were 
called to be a peculiar righteous people through the Christian 
Faith, since the one God of both Greeks and Barbarians, or 
rather of the whole human race, has collected all together 
through one Lord."t The language is very remarkable in 
which he shows how Christianity must appropriate the elements 
of Grecian culture in order to ennoble it He uses the image 
of improving the wild olive tree by grafting. The fruit- 
beai*ing power of the wild plant is ennobled by the graft of the 
noble scion, while this in its turn gains power from the tree 
on which it is grafted. Thus the Grecian Philosophy is en- 
nobled by Christianity and at the same time imparts to it a 
power of extension. J 

In the idea which the Alexandrians maintained respecting 
the true yvuffic and its relation to vlffrig, we find, especially as 
stated by Clement, two opposing elements ; on the one hand 
the Christian view prevails according to which the idea of 
Faith is presupposed as the common ground of life for all ; on 
the other hand the Platonic view of the relation of i'lrtgrfifAfi to 
do^a is brought in, and produces the opposition of an esoteric 
and exoteric doctrine. The mixture of the Christian and 
Platonic elements belongs to the very essence of this School; 
for as it generally happens, when a new tendency is formed 
various elements traverse each other. Clement developes the 
sound principle (first mentioned) against the Gnostics ; but in 

♦ Strom, i. 809. 

+ Strom, vi. 694 ; compare vi. 636. — ffa^&c ydp, oTuat, I^^Xcafffv rltv 
eva xai fiovov ^ibv, vtrd fikv '£XX>}vcdv lOviK&g, vrrb Sk *lovSa'uav 
cov^a'fcwc* Kciiv&c Sk v^' t/fib/v Kai irviVftariKuiQ yiviavKSfJiiVov' vpbg H 
Kai '6ti b ahrbQ dtbq AfH^oXv raXv SiaOiiKaiv xopiyy^c, b Kai r$c 
iWrjviKfiQ 0tXo<ro0iac SiOTfjp rot£ "EXXiyatv, di* ^s ^ vavroKpariap vap* 
*'EXXt;(T( So^d^Jiraif vapiffTijffiv, 

t Strom, vi. 672. 
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opposing the confined sensuous standpoint of Faith, he elerates 
the 'ypSimg so fiEir above the ^sitrii, that it is no longer a mere 
formal distinction, but two different standpoints of the 
Christian life are set up, and there is an actual approximation 
to the Gnostics. The correct view is given when he states, 
diat the true Gnosis is founded on Faith, and is thus distin- 
j[iiished from the false ; that fiuth is as necessary for the 
spiritual life of the yvoitrTnUg, as breathing for the bodilj life *; 
md when he sajs that by Faith a new sense is given to man 
or understanding divine things. '* Thus saith the Lord, Be- 
lold, I make all things new ; he gives eyes in order to see 
f hat no eye has seen ; ears to hear what no ear has heard ; 
lew eyes, ears, and hearts. The disciples of the Lord will 
relieve and know with these new organs ; will speak and act 
n a spiritual manner.** He describes Faith f as the know- 
edge of things necessary to salvation, and Gnosis f as a 
cientific development of what is received by faith. Hence he 
erms ypSja-sg a scientific faith.§ In another passage he vindi- 
Ates Gnosis against those who would make faith alone of any 
^ue, and say that Gnosis profits nothing ; that the one thing 
leedful is to obtain salvation, and this is possible only by 
Mth. In refuting these persons, Clement makes use of a 
Parable, in which Christ is compared to a vine; do they 
magine that grapes can be obtained, without care being taken, 
lom the first, of the branches ? As grapes can only be obtained 
>y the labour of the vinedresser, who must dig, and prune, and 
end, 80 the contents of the Christian faith can be attained only 
>y scientific labour.|| Gnosis, therefore, is attained, when the 
contents of the riarig are developed ; when foreign elements 
ire separated with scientific consciousness, and the faith is 
proved and vindicated. To show the relation of 'riang to 
Y^u^ig, Clement quotes Is. vii. 9., which in the Septuagint 
Version differs from the Hebrew. •* If ye do not believe, ye 
caimot understand.f Henceforward this passage was regarded 

* Strom, ii. 878. t Strom, ii. 365. 

t Strom, vii. 731. — ^H fikv otiv iriertc <rvvrofi6Q <<friv, «c «'»'oc efir«v, 
rdv KartnHfSvTwv yvwtrtQ, if yv&<rtQ St AwSStt^iQ rwv Bid irlffraaQ 
wapuXfififuvtav hxvpd cat /3l/3aioc, Sid r^c rvpMc^C BtSa^KaXiaQ 
^tetKoSofiovfdvri ry vitrrti, cic rb dfUTdrrrurov Kai fur* Ivrurr^fcifC 
KaroXcTrrdv irapanifi'iroxHra, 

§ Strom, ii. p. 881. D. 1| Strom, i. 291. 

^ 'Eldv fti^ trurrtvirriTe, oifii /x^ avvHrt. 

-9 
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as the locus classictu on the Eubject, and with it the sentiment 
became current, that the inteUectus must proceed from 
the fides. 

Other passages in Clement's writings differ from the above, 
in which he speaks under the influence of Platonic Intel- 
lectualism, to the effect that genuine spiritual Christianity is 
only to be known on the standpoint of the yvu(rrtx6i : viarti 
here appears only a sensuous faith, founded on external 
authority ; Man is not raised by it to the true love of God, 
but is only determined by the sensuous motives of fear and 
hope * Life in divine Truth, disinterested love to God can be 
found only in the yvuffrsx6g. With these views is connected a 
twofold «tandpoint for the interpretation of the Scriptures, the 
literal method and the allegorical. Clement accordingly dis- 
tinguishes the standpoint which adheres to historical facts, 
from the gnostic, on which man raises himself to higher ideas; 
there are some who recognise Christ only as the Son of David ; 
others (a few) who acknowledge Him as the Son of GodA 
Here is a blending of religious and philosophical knowledge, 
since the solution of speculative difficulties is sought for in 
Holy Writ, a purpose for which it was not given. Some 
maintained, it appears, in opposition to the Alexandrian Gnosis, 
that to acknowledge that which could not be understood as un- 
intelligible, was the only knowledge possible of such subjects, 
Clement replied that the Gnostic understood that which was 
unintelligible to others, for nothing was unintelligible to the 
sons of God ; hence there was nothing which they could not 
be taught4 Consequently, he sets no bounds to the Gnosis 
in reference to speculation. 

We find the same principles carried out in Origen. In his 
writings, ^^tirrtavifffihg ffufianxhg is contrasted with ^jrvevfianTU^t 
just as in Clement iriffrig stands related to yvSufig, He sets out 
from the idea that spiritual communion vrith Christ is the 
fountain of all divine life and knowledge; that the earthly 
manifestation of Christ was an image of his eternal divine 
activity ; that the indrifiia ahdrirti is a symbol of the eiridfifiia 
vofiTfi, and now it is a matter of the highest moment, by 
spiritual communion with Him to understand Him also in his 
manifestation. As on the standpoint of the Old Testament 
there were various stages of religious development, an ^lovdaTa-fihg 

♦ Strom. VL 663. t Strom, vi. 680. J Strom, vi. 649. 
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funattxSi, a senusuous Judaism where the 'jraidayuyh; was 
still necessaiy, and a higher standpoint of those, who, bj 
the spiritual revelation of the \6yoi in his ifribnfiia vonrii^ 
had raised themselves to the knowledge of Christianity ; so 
within the pale of Christianity we distinguish those who, being 
in a preparatory stage, adhere only to the historical Christ, 
ftom those who rise above historical Christianity to its spirit, 
and to spiritual communion with the Logos. The latter have 
the Logos himself, the former have him only as incarnate ; 
the latter have the Gnosis, the former have the Christianity of 
fjEuth according to the letter. When Paul says that he would 
know nothing save Jesus Christ and him crucified, Origen does 
not understand this as characteristic of the highest Christian 
standpoint, but finds in it a condescension to the standpoint of 
the multitude.* To remain with Christ crucified, is, therefore, 
in his opinion, a subordinate standpoint, which the Gnosis 
must surpass in order to attain to the Idea, which is the Wis- 
dom of the Perfect. With this also was connected the literal 
and the spiritual exposition of Holy Writ. In correspondence 
with his conception of Chnst he regarded the historical nar- 
rative, the f uayysX/ov tsa^ixh as a symbol of a summary of 
eternal truths, of the ihayyikiov 'rvtvfLanxSv, or atutvi^v, and the 
highest style of exposition consisted in translating the former 
into the latter. At the same time, he did not search for the 
Spirit in the letter with a sound, scientific exegesis; but 
arbitrarily from his preconceived philosophical notions, attached 
a spiritual meaning to the letter. To speak more exactly, 
there was a threefold element which he assumed to exist in 
Holy Writ ; the mere outward letter, corresponding to the 
l)ody ; in this was presented a general moral truth, intelligible 
to iriffrtg and corresponding to the -v^u^j? : lastly, there was the 
higher speculative truth analogous to the human rovg. Like 
Philo, Origen aimed in general to preserve the historical 
tmth of the letter ; but he found, likev^dse, in the Old and New 
Testament many things which he believed could not be ex- 
plained literally ; he acknowledged the discrepancies in the nar- 
ratives of the Gospels, and in proof adduced difl&culties similar 
to those brought forward in modern times by the advocates of 
mythical views. Instead of attempting to reconcile them, he 
arrived at the same conclusion as modem Hypercriticism, that 

* Com. in Joann. i. § 11. 

1i ^>. 
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the historical correctness was to he deDied; hut this hyper- 
critical element in his dogmatic tendency resulted from his 
looking, like Philo, only on the Divine, while on the contrary, 
our modem Hypercriticism sees nought hut the Human, ii 
these discrepancies he saw something intended hy the Divine 
Spirit, who led susceptible minds to the conviction that the 
investigation of the idea, in which alone is reality, the know- 
ledge of the divine agency of the XSyog in the symholical repre- 
sentations, was the highest object to he attained. Such idealistic 
principles might have led him to deny altogether the reality d 
the life of Christ, hut his own Christian spirit kept him from 
this ; yet others went further. He himself remarks on the 
dangers of this method, and we find passages in his writings, 
in which he strongly condemns it. 

Having given a general description of their tendency, let us 
now consider the peculiar mental culture of two of its repre- 
sentative men, Clement and Obigen, 

Clement* was a Catechist and Presbyter of the Alexandrian 
Church. Among his writings, his Stromata, a work of a mis- 
cellaneous character, is peculiarly valuable, partly for his own 
thoughts, and partly for the quotations from ancient authors. 
In the composition of this work, in which he meant to de- 
lineate the Alexandrian Gnosis, it was, no doubt, part of his 
plan only to touch on several topics without fully discussing 
them ; since, on account of other Church parties, he had 
reasons for not expressing with perfect distinctness many ideas 
of the Alexandrian Gnosis. He also wished, by the variety of 
its contents, to lead men of diiBFerent standpoints to Christianity. 
Though this may serve to explain the absence of systematic 
completeness, yet it was partly owing to the structure of 

* His writings are : X6yoc vporptfTTiKOQ vpoQ 'EXXijvac* ircuSa* 
yutySsy 3 books ; OTpuyLara, or trTputfiartiQ, 8 books ; ris 6 (rtaZofUvo^ 
7r\ov<noe ; Fragments of the vfrorvirwffeiQ (adumbrationes ) ; lie r&v 
irpofrirtK&v licXoyat, 0pp. ed. : Par. 1641, fol. Colon. 1688, fol. Potter: 
Oxon. 1716, 2 vols. foU R. Klotz : Lpz. 1981—34, 4 vols. 8vo. Hoi- 
stede de Groote de ClemetUe A lexcmd. : Gron. 1826, foL Yon Colin in 
der Encydop. v. Ersck «. Qrvher in Art. Clemens, Vol. xviii. p. 4. 
A. F. Dahne de gnosei dementis Alex. : Lips. 1831, 46. Kling, C^em, 
Bed^img fur d. Euttek. der chritt. Theclog. Stud. u. Erit. 1841. 
Bitter, Qetch. der PhUoaoph, YoL v. p. 421. Bedepenning, Originet I. 
70. H. Beuter, Cument AL theologice inoralis capitvm teUctorvm 
paHundce : Ber. 1858. H- Lemmer, ClementU Al, de \6y<i» doctrina : 
lips. 1855. 
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Clement's mind, ^rhich, though of a high order, was not 
adapted for systematic development ; hoDce, we find in his 
writings many important ideas scattered abroad, many sug- 
gestions and germs of deeper investigations, but also much 
that is indefinite, a medley of heterogeneous elements, which 
required to be sifted and arranged. He was fitted to give an 
impulse for the development of the School, but not, strictly 
speaking, to be its Founder. This honour was reserved for 
OfiiOEN,* the greatest Church-teacher of the East. His 
&ther, a learned grammarian, gave him a very liberal educa- 
tion, and excited in him an ardent desire for the study ot 
Grecian Literature ; at the same time, he sought to impress his 
head with the truths of Christianity. These two elements 
proceeded simultaneously without mixing with one another. 
He appears to have derived from his fiather the current eccle- 
siastical direction, and a one-sided literal mode of interpreting 
the Scriptures. He himself refers to having occupied such a 
standpoint ; for he says, that at one time he knew Christ after 
the flesh and the letter, but now he knew him so no more.f 
This is equivalent to saying, that his theological development 
was marked by two distinct stages, and that he had advanced 
from a literal to a spiritual mode of viewing. While restricted 
to the former, his ascetic zeal had led him into the error of 
making a literal application to himself of Christ's words in Matt. 
xix« 12. As he had experienced the defects of the literal stand- 
point, it is easily understood how he afterwards veered round to 

* His important dogmatic writings are : Cfommentttriet (rSfiot), 
ffcmUiet, some in the original Greek, others in the transition of 
RufinuB and Jerome ; irtpi dpx&v i» Origenet de prindpiit ed. et annol, 
tMtruc. E B. Redepenning : Lips. 1836. Compare 1^. F. Schnitzer, 
Origenet iib. d. Qrundlekren der Glavhentwiuentckaft, Wiederhersteir 
lungeverauch {au8 der Ueberarbeitwig det Rufin): Stuttg. 1835. CofUr. 
Odium, libb. viil ed. Spencer, CanuJ>r. 1658, 4to. Uehera. von Motkeim, 
Origenet^ 8 Bb. v. d. ckritU. Wahrheit, gegen d. WeUweU CeUus, 1745, 
4to. ircpc ci'x^C <''c fuipTvpuiv irporpcTrrtc^f \6yoQ. Important 
dogmatic passages of his writings are to be found in the PhUocaUa of 
Basil of Cfsesarea and Qrogory Nazianzen. The Commentaries, ed. D. 
Huetius, 2 torn. foL Rothomag. 1668. Par. 1679. CoL 1685. Ool- 
kcied editions of his works, De la Rue : Par. 733 — 59, 4 t. fol. Lom- 
matzBoh, 1831 sq. 25 1. 8. — Origeniana by Huet in his edit., and in De 
la Bae*B, t. iv. — 0. Thomasius, Origenes e. Beitr, zfuur Dogmengach: 
KUiab. 1837. Bedepenning, Origenee e. DarsteUung temes Ldtens u. twr, 
Lehre, 2 Bb. 841. 46. Bitter, Oesh. d. PhUosoph, Y. 

t Com. in Matth. t. xv. § 3. 
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the opposite extreme, and substituted a one-sided spiritualismfor 
a sensuous contractedness. It would assist us in understanding 
his development, if we knew more of the first influence of 
Clement over him. He could not have been subject to this 
in his youth, on account of the standpoint he then occupied* 
The Neoplatonic philosophy which he learned at the lectures 
of a distinguished teacher, Ammonius Saccas,* contributed 
much to the change in his views. It gave his mind a new 
speculative, dogmatic direction, which prepared him for adopt- 
ing that of Clement, and systematically developing the Alex- 
andrian Gnosis. He endeavoured to make himself master of 
the most widely different systems of Eastern or Western 
origin, and in all of them, as they appeared from his own 
standpoint, to separate the true from the false. The great 
liberality and moderation with which he treated other stand- 
points, formed one of his characteristics ; hence, he could pat 
himself in communication with minds cast in very different 
moulds, and lead them off their own standpoint to adopt other 
convictions. He made too great a separation between yvuifig and 
icioTig, but yet the affection with which he sympathised with 
the mtSTtxol is admirable, since he recognises the necessity of 
various stages of development. In a remarkable passage, he 
rebukes the haughtiness of those who despised the little ones 
in the Church, and did not recollect that Christ had said " Of 
such is the kingdom of God/' — in tliis respect Christ became a 
child to children.! Christianity appears to him as an image of 
Christ, In all his writings the apologetic interest is predomi- 

* See Euseb. Hist. Eccl. vi. 19. Ritter contends that Ammonius 
Saccas had been his teacher. See, on the other hand, Redepeuning's 
Origerua i. 230. L. Kniger, iiber d. VerhaUniss des Origenea zu Am. 
Sackas, in Ilgen's Zeitschrtft f. histor. Tlieol, 1843. 1. 

+ In Malth. xv. § 6, 8. Compare also the beautiful fragment of a 
letter to Firmilianus of Csesarea, in Cappadocia, in the SpicUegiiM 
Soleamense, ed. a. B. Pitra : Par. 1852, i. 268. Exeuntes Hebrssi de 
terr^ ^gypti et arma bellica non habentes ac prseliorum certamina 
nescientes, terrore perculsi sunt, videntes armatos ^gyptios inse- 
quentes. Fropterea dicit eis Moyses : vos tacebitis et Deus pugnabit 
pro vobis. Si nihil hsec Scriptura significare voluisset, dici poterat; 
Tos pugnabitis, et Deus pugnabit pro vobis. Quid vero ad timorem 
belli pertinebat ut diceret ; (et) vos tacebitis ? Nisi quia in filiis Israel 
non habentibus usum bellicum designabantur fideles, qui in simplids 
fidei soliditate firmati et disputandi scientiam non habentes, sed regiilam 
fidei in corde servantes, tacitumitate superant adversaries, expugnare 
nitentes recti dogmatis veritatem. [Jacobi.] 
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nant against philosophic heathens and heretics. This interest 
for the vindication of Christian truth appears throughout, even 
where he concedes too much to Platonism. He was destined 
to prepare the way for a new period of Christian development, 
to harmonize contrarieties, hut he did not succeed in carrying 
on this process successfully on all points. His dispute with 
Demetrius, his hishop, was attended with important conse- 
quences, for it occasioned his leaving Alexandria and going to 
CsBsarea. The outward cause of the controversy was the 
hierarchical jealousy of Demetrius ; but the real ground lay 
deeper, and outward circumstances only served to bring tliat 
bidden cause into public notice, which was the contrariety be- 
tween Origen's Gnostic tendency and the andgnostic. It is to 
be regretted that we only possess some slight notices of the 
afiEair. A work by Origen, entitled <rg^/ dp^uv (De principiis), 
which treated either of the Principles of Christianity, or, more 
probably, of the Principles of Being, gave the first impulse to 
the controversy. This work, which had been made public 
against his will, by his friend Ambrosius, formerly a Gnostic, 
contained many speculative developments and problems, which 
called forth a violent opposition from the olJier party. He 
was accused of falsifying the doctrines of Christianity, and suf- 
fered excommunication. Unfortunately that work, from which 
we might have learnt his theology, has come down to us, with 
the exception of a few Greek fragments, only in the incorrect 
Latin Version of the Presbyter Rufinus. We cannot with 
certainty assume, that Origen held all the opinions here ex- 
pressed, at a later period. He might, perhaps, afterwards retract 
many of his bold assertions ; and hence this work must be com- 
pared with his later writings, much of which we possess only in 
a Latin Version. Among his Greek works the most important 
are, his treatise against Celsus, and his Commentaries on the 
Gospels of John and Matthew, which are more valuable for the 
History of Dogmas than for Exegesis. Owing to his peculiar 
view of the business of exposition, and of its various standpoints, 
he brought forward his Dogmas even in his exegetical writings, 
and frequently sought to point them cut in Scripture, after he 
bad erroneously placed them there. His homilies are not alto 
gether safe sources for ascertaining his peculiar Dogmsis, since 
it is not certain whether he always brought his own opinions 
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before the public, or only accommodated bimself to an exoteric 
standpoint. 

During the eontroyersy carried on after his death, between 
his own adherents and the antignostic Charch par^, the learned 
Pamphilus, a Presbyter at Csesarea, in Palestine, who suffered 
martyrdom in the Diocletiam persecution (a.d. 309), composed 
a Vindication of Origen, which was completed after his death 
by his pupil Eusebius, and of which we possess some fragments 
in the original Greek, and the first book in the Latin translation 
of Eufinus.* That controversy shows the leading tendencies 
which regulated the development of Dogmas, and it was a 
most important consequence that they acted as counterpoises to 
one another. Thus the practical Christian spirit checked the 
idealistic tendency of arbitrary speculation; then again, a 
scientific tendency was diffused by the School of Origen, whieh 
.spiritualized the gross sensuous element. 



THE SPECIAL HISTORY OF DOGMAS. 

A. THE HISTORY OF INTBODUCTORT DOGMAS. 

If we now turn to the history of particular Dogmas we have, 
first of all, to treat of those ideas which belong to the introduction 
to the doctrines of Christianity. Our first inquiry is respecting 
the highest source of our knowledge of the Christian faith, 
whether it is supernatural Kevelation or Reason, whether in- 
vrard or outward, the Christian consciousness, or the Holy 
Scriptures and Tradition, whether written or oral Tradition is 
the highest source. 

1. OF WBITTEN AND ORAL TRADITION AS NORMAL SOXTBOBS 

OF KNOWLEDGE. 

The inquiry, whether in the first ages of the Church oral 
Tradition or Holy Writ was the higher source of Christian 
knowledge, necessarily came under discussion at the Refor- 

• Apolog. pro Origene, libb. v., lib. vi. of Eusebiua. Greek fragmenta. 
Phot. cod. 109. lib. 1. in Rufinus' tianslation. Origen, Opera, De la 
Rue, t. iv. p. 17. 
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matioB. This induced Archbialiop Usbeb,'*^ to make a collection 
of passages respecting the use of Holy Writ ; at a later period 
the suhject came again underconsideration in the development of 
German Theology, whenLEssiMof rejected the common Protes- 
tant view, and maintained, that in the most ancient times a 
regtdafidei had heen regarded as a source of knowledge. On 
the opposite «ide F. Walch, of Gottingen, wrote his treatise on 
"the use of Scripture in the first three centuries," 1779. In later 
times F. DblbbijckJ re-opened the inquiry, and hy his assertions 
in favour of Tradition called forth the rejoinders of Kitzsch, 
Liici3S and Sack.§ Lastly, A. Dakiel|| in a controversial 
pamphlet pleaded in j&ivour of the Catholic view of Tradition, 
to which Jacobi wrote a reply.lF In the examination of tlie 
question partial views have heen taken, as often on the Protes- 
tant side as on the Catholic. The Protestants transferred 
their own standpoint to antiquity, and the Catholics failed to- 
recollect that Tradition in the Apostolic Age must have been 
different from what it is at present. Here, as it often happens, 
error has arisen from the wish to retain the standpoint of an 
earlier age unaltered, under new developments and altered 
relations. If we go back to the origin of the Christian dis- 
pensation, we shall find that the Apostles were commissioned, 
first of all, to propagate the truth by oral announcement. To 
this their writings were only subsidiary, as the occasion might 
require in consequence of what they had taught by word of 
mouth. But in all cases, whatever they declared as teachers, 

* Hktoria dogmatica oontroTersise inter orthodoxoB et pontificios 
deSeripturis ei sacris vemaculis. ed. Wharton : Lond. 1690. 

t In his StreiUehriften gegtn Gdtze Werkty yiiu 

t Mekmchthon der (Haubendehi'e : Bonn. 1828. 

§ U^tr das Jnaehen der h. Schrifi im Verhaltmst rur daubensregd 
in dir ^^roietit. u. in d, aUen Kirckt Drti Sendschrieben an Herm 
DdbrlU^: Bonn. 1897. 

I I%eolom6che Controverten. 1846. 

^ Die jtireh. Lehre wm d, Traditum u. d. Sdirift in ihrer Entwick- 

** Compare also, W. L. Christmann, uh, d. ureprungl, Verhaltniss 
m TraduUm u, Schrift, logos u, Kahhala : Tub. 1126. C. W. Ch. 
Weinmann, DarsteUung u. tmpartheiiseke Kriiik der Streitfrage ub. d. 
Tradit. als QnUUe religios, Lehrtn «. Ueberzeugungen, 1825. D. Schen- 
kel. «&. d. wsprtmgL Verhaltniss der Kirche sum Kanon. 1888. 
J. Kirchhofer, Quellensammlung mv Qeschickte des neu, testamentl, 
Smons bis avf Bieronym/us : Zilr. 1844. 
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whether orally or in writing, must be of equal authority : in 
either way they communicated the truth of which they were 
conscious. As long as they lived, and while an appeal might 
be made to them in all cases of uncertainty, their onil tradition 
might be justly regarded as the prime source of Christian 
knowledge. But manifestly this state of things could not' con- 
tinue after the decease of the Apostles. Oral tradition was 
liable to many corruptions to wMch the writings of the Apostles 
were less liable, and hence these formed a compensation for 
the loss of their oral teachings. But in the succeeding age, the 
great alteration which the relation of Scripture and Tradition 
had undergone, was not clearly apprehended, and oral tradition 
was still principally regarded. The successors of the Apostles 
fondly repeated what they had heard from their lips, as IrensBus 
reported the sayings of Polycarp ;* and whenever persons met 
with them, then oral traditions were eagerly listened to. 
Meantime it soon appeared how they were falsified. Dif- 
ferences within the Church exerted their influence, and an 
uncritical tendency admitted crude and sensuous elements into 
tradition. Of this we have an example in Papias, a pious but 
weak-minded man. But when this defect in Tradition was 
noticed and the need of a corrective was felt, the importance of 
written records became apparent. The Apostolic writings were 
collected and used with those of the Old Testament as religious 
archives. A difference of standpoint became noticeable, ac- 
cording as Christian knowledge was drawn from oral Tradition 
or from the written Records. Thus Justin asserts that he had 
derived his knowledge of Christianity from the uvo/iivfifMvsvfLaTa 
of the Apostles. t 

Yet, at this period appeals were also made to the testiniony 
of living Christian consciousness without a special reference 
to its sources, and determined only by the inward power of 
evangelical truth on the soul. On this point, an expression of 
Ignatius of AntiochJ is very remarkable, " I eidiort you to do 

• Eiiseb. Eist Eccl. v. 20. 

t Apol. i 66. Compare Semisch, d. apostoliachen DenhtoiirdigheUett 
Jvbstins. 1848. Hilgenfeld, Kritische UiUers uh, die Evangdien Justins, 
d. Cletnent ffomUien u. McMrdonSf 1850. 

t Ad Philadelph. c. 8. — UapaKoXoi de vfia^ fitidkv kut* kpiOtiav 
Tcpdaaeiv^ dWd kotol xpiffro^aOiav. 'Eirct ^icovcd rivatv XtySpTtatf^ 
on idv fir) kv Toig apxaioig (sjia lectio apx^^f-S) ci^pcu, kv r^ tvayyiXit^ 
oit TTiffTtvio • Kai XiyovrdQ fiov avrdig, iiri yiypavrai, direKpiOtiaav jioif 
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• 

nothing xxr l^'i&tiw but according to Christian knowledge 
X^tifroMM^iav,** Gredner has translated i^Ma " 3ccording to 
the rules of trade/' yet rather incorrectly ; according to its ety- 
mology, the word may have such a meaning, but in this passage 
it would be unnatural ; the meaning contentiotLsness, or party- 
^irit, suits better ; so that he warned them not to do anything 
in a contentious manner. The if /^«/a of the Judaizing party is 
here condemned. Since I have heard some say, continues the 
writer, '* if I do not find it h roTg d^ouoig, then I believe not 
in the Grospel." In this passage there is a various reading 
ap^ijotg, which would mean, ** if I do not find it in the archives 
of the Church/' which then is explained as meaning that a 
definite written Gospel was to be regarded as genuine, and 
vould be important for the question relative to the genuineness 
of the Grospels. You appeal in vain, would the opponents say, 
to your Gospel ; if we do not find such writings in the archives 
of the Church, we do not believe it. But at that period there 
was no archives to be spoken of; the phrase sounds far too 
modem. Moreover, ivayyi^jov commonly means the subject 
matter of evangelical doctrine, and not any single writing. 
Therefore, the reading oL^ycuoig is to be retained as genuine. 
The passage might be explained, "• If I do not find it in the old, 
or in the original copies of the evangelical writings," in which 
a contrast to later additions might be imagined ; but even this 
would be very obscurely expressed. It has been taken most 
properly as a designation of the Old Testament, the authority 
of which alone would be admitted by the Judaizers. These 
opponents accordingly said, " K I do not find it in the Old 
Testament, I will not believe what is given out as Gospel; and 
when I appeal," adds the author, *' to that, that it stands 
written, namely, in the Old Testament, they answer * or/ 
3|oxs/ra/.' " Credneb understands this phrase to mean *' it 
Im open there — it is correct ; " but it is not probable, from the 
connexion, that the author meant to say that the Judaizing 
opponents would let themselves ,be so easily overcome. Hug 
ia his introduction to the New Testament, explains the expres- 
sion **it precedes — it merits the preferences^ i.e., the Old 

Sri TTpoicetrat. 'Eftot ik <ipxata (alia lectio apxiicC^ lariv *Iri<rovQ 
XpiaroQt fd dOeicTa diixala (alia lectio apxi^a) o aravpbc avTov Kat 6 
^avaro^f leai ri dvderaeic avTOv, cat q iriaTiQ vi dC avrov ' iv olg ^iXui 
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Testament compared with your Gospel. This would be admis- 
sible, if the preceding context referred to something written in 
the New Testament Becords. In this perplexity of finding the 
right explanation, some have conjectured that a negative before 
the verb has been lost, and thus the meaning would oe " it is not 
evident ; " but this is hazardous, especially as by the omission 
of the negative the passage becomes more difficult We should 
prefer an emendation of the verb, perhaps, ^^6<rxstrou or 
wa^dxiirai — *' it is an addition, an interpolation — it belongs not 
to the text," as we well know that the Judaizers had this 
answer ready, in reference to many passages of the Septuagint 
Upon this the author replies, '* To me Jesus Christ is what is 
ancient ; his Cross, and Death, and Resurrection, and the faith 
obtained through Him are inviolably from of old, by which I 
shall be justified. ** Instead therefore, of appealing to the Old 
Testament, he says, *' everything for me depends upon the 
Christian consciousness/' 

A confession of the fundamental truths of Christianity was 
formed, in which every one was instructed at his baptism, and 
which was regarded as the unanimous doctrine of all the 
Churches, as the bond of all Christian communities. It was 
called xavuv rfjg ixxXfitftaSy xavuv rtjg 'rlffrtugt va^Adoa'tg wjcwfro- 
Xixn, regvlajid^i. It was looked upon as an independent suffi- 
cient witness in itself, handed down from the Apostles, and 
so regarded by universal consent. Especially in the disputes 
with the Gnostic heretics, who often in an arbitrary manner 
rejected the genuine records of the New Testament, and 
brought forward new ones in their stead, and also appealed to 
their secret tradition ; this was opposed to tliem as the common 
confession of all Churches and communities. But as the pre- 
dilection for what was external soon acquired a preponderance, 
an appeal was made to Tradition, as preserved by the Churches 
founded by the Apostles themselves in the sedes apostoljemt 
from which other Churches had derived their doctrine. Their 
trustworthiness was estimated too highly, because it was over- 
looked how easily falsifications in their traditions might arise. 
Thus two sources of the knowledge of doctrine were formed. 
The Tradition of the Church and the Written Records, which 
at first stood side by side, without having their mutual relation 
exactly defined. Only by degrees, and as the result of their 
use, definite principles were formed respecting them. 
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We shall first consider the view taken by Ibenjbus, the re- 
presentative of the Churches in Lesser Asia. He says of the 
Holy Scriptures — that what the understanding can daily make 
use of — what it can easily know — is that which lies before our 
eyes,* unambiguously, literally, and clearly in Holy Writ. 
He does not trace the errors of the Gnostics merely to their 
standing aloof from the Scriptures, but to their false interpre- 
tation of them f ; since they picked out the obscure, figurative 
passages, and interpreted by them what was clear, instead of 
adhering to the sound hermeneutical canon, that the dark 
passages of Holy Writ should be explained by such as are 
dear. It appears from this that, in the opinion of Irenaeus, 
the Holy Scriptures should be explained by comparing one 
passage with another, and that be held them to be the 
complete and normal source of the knowledge of Christian 
doctrine.:^ Taking this ground, he stoutly combats the 
Gnostic principle of Accommodation, which they employed 
only to nullify the appeal of their opponents to Holy Writ. 
When they asserted tiiat the doctrine of Christ and his Apostles 
could not be perfectly known from Holy Writ, since they had 
condescended to different standpoints, and it was, therefore, 
questionable what was their real opinion, Irenseus replied, 
that to act in this manner would have been the manner of 
those who wished to increase the stock of human ignorance ; 
bat the Apostles, who were commissioned to set the erring 
right, to give sight to the blind, and to heal the sick, did not 
speak in accordance with the current opinions of the day, but 
according to the standpoint of Truth.§ Since, under the 
peculiar circumstances of the Christian community, all 
Christians had not the needful mental cultivation to read the 
Holy Scriptures in a right memner, and so might be led into 
error by the citations of the Gnostics, Irenaeus advised the 
laity to keep to the rule of Faith which they had received at 
baptism ; they might then be assured that, though the Gnostics 

* Adv. Hser. iL o. 27. — ^"O vyi^Q vovg cat dxivdwos xai tvkapt^g 
cat fi\a\i^9riQf *6(ra iv ry rutv civdpaiTrtuv iKovciq, SsdutKiv 6 QtoQ Kai 
VTor€ra%c t^ ijftcrlp^ yi/tutrci, Tavra TrpoOitixtaQ lic/ic\cri7<rEt, cat kv 
avroAc vpoK6y\ftiy Sid rrjc KaQtiiAtpivijs dvKriatuiQ paSiav rrjv fidOijaiv 
iavr^ irotov/i€voc* "Eori Si ravra ra re vtt' oytv viitTovra ti^v 
Vfiiripav Kai ^<ra ^avtpiOQ Kai dvau<6t/35Xovf avroXc^ct Iv toIq diUuQ 
y^aie XiXeiercii. 

t Ibid. i. 8. t Ibid. ii. 27. § Ibid. iii. 5. 
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used the words of the Bible, they imposed a false sense on 
them. But by the rule of Faith Irenaeus understood not 
something given independently by Tradition. He says, " If 
any one by an arbitrary collocation of various Homeric words 
made something entirely new, — something like Homer*8 
verses, — he could only deceive those who were unacquainted 
with the contents of Homer's poems. Thus the Gnostics, can 
never lead those who know the xavuv rra UxXriffiai, into the 
error of regarding their medley of phrases called from Holy 
Writ, as really biblical." According to Irenaeus, therefore, this 
xav^v as the virSdeatg ^iCXtxri, bears the same relation to Holy 
Writ as the biroQiaig ofMfipix^ to the contents of Homer. He 
understands nothing else by it than the essential contents of 
Holy Writ.* When the Gnostics by an appeal to 1 Cor. ii. 
6, maintained there was an esoteric doctrine delivered by the 
Apostles only to a few, he opposed to them the public and 
universal Tradition of the Church. If the Apostles, he says, 
had known hidden mysteries, which they vdshed to impart ex- 
ceptionally and secretly to the Perfect, they would have 
imparted them first to tljose to whom they entrusted the care 
of the Christian communities.f He admits an unbroken Tra- 
dition, which was propagated from the Apostles among the 
bishops of the communities, and which was confirmed by the 
unanimous consent of all the communities. :|; Although he was 
convinced that persons might fully learn the doctrine of 
salvation from Holy Writ, yet he considered that knowledge 
not inseparably connected with the Scriptures, but maintained 
that it was self-evident, and when once received into the soul, 
must be maintained by the power of the Holy Spirit. Philo- 
sophical doctrine presupposes literary culture; Christian 
doctrine, on the contrary, maintained itself among people of 
the lower class, and among rude tribes who could not read the 
Bible. Without paper and ink, they had received the 
doctrine of salvation into their heads by the Holy Spirit, and 
proved their faith by their lives.§ He proposes the question 
whether, if the Apostles had left no writings behind them, 

* Adv. Haer. ii. 19. 4, 5. t Ibid. iii. 2, 3, 1. t Ibid. iiL 9, 5, c. 10. 

§ Ibid. iii. 4. 2. Cui ordinationi assentiunt mult» gentes barbaronim 
-eorum qui in Christum credunt, sine charta et atramento scriptam 
habentes per spiril ura in cordibus sui salutem et veterem traditionem 
diligenter ciistodientes, sqq. 
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should we then be obliged to keep by the Tradition of the 
icclena apostoliea? and if a dispute arose about a modica 
quastiot should ^e not turn to the Presidents of the oldest 
Churches, in order to obtain certainty.* It is evident that 
Irenaeus could not here refer to the fundamental doctrines of 
faith, for about them, according to him, no dispute could arise ; 
he could only refer to disputes respecting points of worship, 
and the like. We must perceive that at that period unanimity 
was desired, not only on dogmatical, but on ritual questions. 
It is remarkable how Irenaeus was obliged to bear witness 
against himself. In the controversy respecting Easter between 
the Roman Church and those of Lesser Asia, an appeal was 
made by the former as to the circumstance that it professed 
the true Tradition, and Victor, bishop of Rome, excom- 
municated the latter. Irenaeus entered a protest against 
this arrogance, and showed that unimportant differences 
might exist in the traditions. • Inaccuracies might arise from 
simplicity and ignorance, and acquire a power through custom. f 
The same thing might be said of Tradition generally. 

Tbrtullian, in controversy with the Gnostics, wished to 
establish the theory of an independent self-evident proof. He 
attempted it in a work, which forms an era for the doctrine of 
Tradition on the Catholic standpoint : I>e prascriptione adversus 
hareticos, JPrascriptio denotes a general formal argument, by 
which the incompetency of another person is proved; for 
example, dismi&sal of a suit on account of the lapse of time. 
In like manner, Tertullian wished to find an argument that 
should take away for ever from all heretics, the right to come 
forward with a new doctrine against the Church. J For, owing 
to the arbitrary manner in which the Gnostics treated Holy 

*Ady. Hser. i § 1. Quid enim ? Et si de aliqua modica qusestione dis- 

ceptatio esset, nonne oporteret in antiquissimas recuirere ecclesias, in 

quibos apostoli conversati sunt, et ab eis de prsesenti quaestione 

sumere, quod cerium et re liquidum est? Quid autem? si neque 

apostoli quidem scripturas reliquissent nobis, nonne oportebat ordinem 

sequi traditiq^is, quam tradiderunt iis, quibus committebant ecclesias t 

t Euseb. Hist. Eccles. v. 24, 4. — roiavri; fiiv TroiKiXia r&v iirtrripovv' 

Ttav oit vvv kf* ^n&v yeyovvXav, aWd xal iroXttr irpSripov kirl twv irp6 

ifjUav r&v vapd, to OKpi^kQ «c tUbg KpaTovvTiav^ ri)v xaff airXdrijTa 

gai idiiaruruov <rvvi^9iiav fie t6 /icrcTretra 7re7roc)}ic6r(uv* Kai ovdiv 

fXarrov vavrtQ odroi flpfjvfvadv n Kai iipijvivofiev irphQ dWrikovc 

Kai i) Bia^wvUi rfic vijcrretac rriv ofjiovoiav t^q irieriioc ffwvlirnjtri. 

X Prsescriptio yetustatia contra novitatem. 
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Writ, nothing was to be gained by disputing with them. Bat 
they were also not competent for such a controversy, for tiie 
aedes apostolica were the Ecclesia matrices *, from which tiM 
apostolic doctrine had been propagated to all other Churchet; 
consequently, these Churches taken together form bxl EeeUria 
apostolica, and the outward communion with this Apostolic 
Church, must be a mark of the profession of the true and 
original apostolic doctrine. The Canon of Interpretation wm 
the regvla fidei made use of at baptism. It had been propft- 
gated with the Apostolic doctrine in the Church, and along 
with it the natural interpretation of Holy Writ. Whoever 
falsified this doctrine must also falsify the Scriptures. In 
h,cty the charge that the heretics had a false exegesis was, in 
most cases, well founded. In the sedibus apostolicis, says 
TertuUian, the succession of bishops who have taught the 
same doctrine, is traced back to the Apostles : the heretics, on 
the contrary, have made their appearance later, and have 
falsified the truth that was previously found. If the Gnostics 
said that the falsification arose from a general misunderstanding 
of the Apostles, he rejoined, how could the Holy Spirit have 
so greatly neglected his office as to allow the Churches to 
misunderstand the doctrine which he himself had made known 
through the Apostles, and how could unanimity proceed from 
error ? " f Thus he placed the Prescription of Antiquity and 
the Truth, in opposition to innovation and wilful schism from 
the Church. TertuUian thought, indeed, that the Exposition 
of Holy Writ was sufficient for the refutation of error, but yet 
considered it important to oppose heretics by an adequate 
authority. Thus Tradition furnished him with a rule for ex- 
pounding Scripture, against which there could be no gainsaying, 
He appealed also to Tradition to prove points on which 
Scripture oflfered no evidence. But these were only ritual 
observances. The occasion of the controversy in which he was 
here engaged is worthy of notice. It appears that there were 
laymen who maintained, that even when Tradition gave its 
testimony in favour of any matter, still it was insufficient 
without that of Holy Scripture. 

On Tertullian's becoming a Montanist, he found another 
source for the knowledge of Christian truth, namely, the new 

♦ Praescriptt 1 5 sq. t Praeacript. c. 27, 28. 

:}: Corona militia, c. 2— >4. 
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AYelations of Montanus, and the other pretended prophets. 
[e regarded them as divine revelations, necessary to the 
>mpleteness of Christian knowledge. It is very evident that 
[ontanism found a point of connexion with his former views, 
1 the tendency of his mind to seek for certainty in an exter- 
al authority. He admitted, indeed, that Heretics could be 
sfuted from Scripture alone ; but Heresy, although of foreign 
rigin, tried to support itself by some passages of Scripture 
)m from their connexion, notwithstanding that other passages 
3rved to confute them. But Heresy having now extended 
self far and wide, the new Eevelations through the Paraclete 
ere needed, to prevent a general unsetUement. Even 
[ontanism professed to place itself on the immoveable founda- 
on of the Faith presented by Tradition, but added to it a new 
iiaracteristic. It insisted on a progressive development, and 
Dpugned a rigid adherence to that which was given once 
)r all. Satan's kingdom does not stand still, why should the 
ingdom of God ? Montanism admitted various stages in the 
evelopment of the Christian consciousness, until it reached 
[le ripeness of manhood. When the conversion of the Heathen 
ommenced, Christianity was obliged to condescend to human 
weakness. But the new Eevelations of the Paraclete were in 
larmony with a more advanced standpoint, to which the Mon- 
anists assigned the promise of the Spirit to the Apostles, in 
he Gospel of John. Occupying this standpoint, Tertulliaii 
ehed on Tradition as long as it did not come into collision 
nth the pretended new Eevelations. Thus in the passage 
eferred to above, in opposition to those who required in every 
DStance the autiiority of Holy Writ, he says, that in many 
iases they themselves admitted that which was only known by 
Ciadition. He holds that the idea (ratio) was die internal 
[round of Tradition ; but that, so far as outward practice was 
oncemed, authority took the precedence, in order that men 
Qay afterwards become conscious of the ratio. On the other 
and, he opposes Tradition, when the original tradition is 
rought to bear against Montanism. In this mood he says, 
Truth demands this, against which no prescription, no length 
r time, no respect of persons, can avail. For custom often pro- 
3eds from ignorance or simplicity, and thus acquires power by 
16 lapse of time. But Christ our Lord called himself the 

G 
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Truth, not Custom."* His language here is exactly opposite 
to what he asserted in his Prascriptio. 

Tertullian in this respect exerted a powerful influence on 
Cyprian. In the controversy respecting the haptism of here- 
tics, he impugned the validity of custom against Stephen, the 
bishop of Borne. Custom without Truth, he says, is the old 
age of error.f Elsewhere j: he remarks, '* In vain do those who 
are overcome by reason, oppose custom to us, as if custom were 
greater than truth, or as if we ought not to follow that in 
spiritual things, which is better revealed by the Holy Spirit* 

The Alexandrian Theologians also built on the foundatkm 
of ecclesiastical Tradition ; the connexion of their Gnosis with 
it distinguished this as yvZsis ixxkriariacrixfi from the heredcal. 
Clement recognises a xafot)v rng sxxXfiartas which was derived 
from apostolical Tradition. § He contrasts the divine basiB of 
Christianity in Tradition, with the arbitrariness of human doc- 
trines. He urges the unanimity in the Catholic Churches 
against the Gnostic systems at variance with one another, axui 
Antiquity against novelty. Origen, also, considers the rule of 
Faith given in Tradition, as setting a limit to speculation be- 
yond which it may not pass.|| But the inquisitive, scientific 
spirit of the Alexandrians was averse from confining the expo- 
sition of Holy Writ by such an outward rule, or \nBhing, like 
Tertullian, to put down their opponents by the authority of 
Tradition. Clement rather urged upon his opponents to 
examine for themselves that they might be convinced. To 
meet the objection of the Greeks that there were so many sects 
among Christians, he said that every one could find and learn 

• De virgmib. velandis. c. 1.— Hoc exigere veritatem, cut nemo pne- 
soribere potest, non spatium iemporum, non patrocinia penonmm, 
non privUegium regionum. Ex his enim fere conenietudo initium ab 
aliqua ignorantia vel .simplicitate sortita, in usum per Bnccewionem 
corroboratur et ita adversus veritatem yindic£^tur. Sea dominus noster 
Christus veritatem se, non consuetudinem cognominavit. 

t £p. 74. c. 9. — Nee consuetudo ques apud quosdam obreptent, 
impedire debet, quominus Veritas preevaleat et vinoatb Nam ooosuie- 
tudo sine veritate vetiistas erroris est. 

t Ep. ad Jubaian, 73. c. 13. 

§ Strom, vii. p. 762. 

11 De princip. 1. proem, o. 2. — Ilia sola credenda est v^ritM qoib in 
nulla ab eoolesiastlGa et apostolica disoordat traditione* 
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the truth in Holy Writ ; how heresies led into error ; how, on 
the contrary, the most exact knowledge was only to he found 
in the Truth and the original Church.* He regards Holy 
Writ as the highest criterion of Truth, and adds, ** We wait 
for no human testimony, hut hring proof of what we assert 
from the Word of the Lord, which is the most trustworthy, or 
rather the only eridence.^t The relation of w!(frtg and ytStatg 
as stated hy Clement, corresponds to that of a faith which pro- 
ceeds from Tradition alone, and a fiEdth which is developed 
from Holy Writ, Yet when any one first attains to faith, the 
knowledge of the essential Christian doctrines is communicated 
to him hy Tradition, He then proceeds to examine the Scrip- 
tares for himself, and learns the doctrines of Christianity in 
their connexion, from the Scriptures. The Gnostic, he says, 
grows old in the study of Holy Writ ;J when it was ohjected to 
him that even the yvuanxoi did not take all they taught ver- 
bally from the Scriptures, he replied that they hreathed in it 
and lived in it, and deriving their germs of thought from it, 
received the sense although not tlie verbal' expression. § 

But as the Platonists and Gnostics made a distinction be- 
tween exoteric and esoteric Tradition, so also the Alexandrians, 
in accordance with the analogous distinction of the standpoints 
of the ^t<frtxhg and the yvu(rrtx6gj fell into the error of admitting 
a Gnostic tradition that belonged only to the susceptible class. 
A natural desire also led them to prove an historical con- 
nexion of Truth and its antiquity. It was also their prevailing 
opinion that the highest truths might be propagated not by 
writing, but only by oral communication. Clement|| treats of 
such an unwritten Gnostic tradition, which even the Apostle 
Paul preferred communicatiag not by letter, but in person; 
and Origen says, " Certain things which we think of acquiring 
by much examination and inquiry, whether by God's grace or 

♦ Strom, vii p. 755. 

+ Ibid, i p. 757. — duiXu vp6g r^ r&p Trpaynanav c0pE(ny, airy 
^(pkffuBa KpiTtipii^' ic.r.X. 

X Ibid. i. p. 762, aq, — apa rmlv fi6voc iv aifraiq Karaytipdcac raXi 
•ypa^ouQ, rr^v clflrooroXijci^v Kai kKKKri(Tia<rriKrjv ewiwv dpOorofiiav t6jv 
ooyfidrwv, Kard r6 BiayykXMV 6pB6Tara /Sioi, r&c dnro^fe^cic, i>Q Slv 
ivtiifrtiffyy dvevpliXKUv dvairtiiiri/uvoc vjrb rov KVpiov, vird re vdjiov 
)eai irpo^firQv* 

§ Ibid. i. p. 700, || Ibid. v. p. 678. 

G 2 
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our own mental power, we do not venture to commit to 
writing."* Thus the conclusion was drawn that Christ re- 
vealed the highest truths not to all the Apostles, but only to 
Peter, John, James, and Paul, hj whom they might be further 
spread abroad.f The re-action of the Christian consciousness 
against the notion of a secret doctrine and tradition was shown 
in a striking manner, since Clement met with opponents who 
appealed to Matt x. 26, in proof that there could be nothing 
secret in Christianity, to whom he replied ; that certainly Truth 
must become manifest, but only according to the degree in 
which men were able to receive it. J 

2. THE RELATION OF REASON TO REVELATION. 

The Scepticism which had so long prevailed, which had 
rebelled against the authority of Tradition, and had demolished 
the popular religions, was indulged to an unlimited extent, but 
at last by a re-action occasioned an earnest longing after a 
faith. As men became sensible of the insufficiency of Heason, 
the need of a new Eevelation was felt, and hence those persons 
were so readily listened to who pretended that they were in 
possession of higher Eevelations. It was this longing which 
led many to Chnstianity. The general anxiety is shown in 
the fact, that the Neoplatonic Philosopher Porphyry, though 
an enemy of Christianity, wrote a work entitled ^m^i r?c h 
\oyim (pt\(Kio(piai, He admits that he wished by means of it 
to satisfy the wants of many who longed after an oracle of 
some kind, since none of the Schools of Philosophy afiforded 
them adequate certainty. Probably he aimed at ^ving a sur- 
rogate for that which led men to Christianity. Platonism 
generally involved a tendency to religious Tradition, to a 
revelation of God in History ; men sought from a comparison 
of various religions to discover a divine Eevelation. Thus 
Plutarch impugned a mere abstract conception of Religion, 
and sought for a revelation of the Divine in the traditions of 
Antiquity. In this^irection we perceive a one-sided super- 

* Matth, torn. xiv. §i|^. 

t Eiiseb. Mitt, EccUs.u. 1, from the sixth book of the Hypotyposes of 
Clement. Compare Strom. I p. 275 ; vi. p. 6i5, 
Z Strom, i. p. 276. 
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natural tendency, which would have everything in Religion 
given from without ; hut on the other hand, there was at the 
same time a striving to construct everything by means of 
Eeason alone, and to admit nothing which the mind could not 
unravel by its own subjectivity. According to the principles 
of Neoplatonism, it was granted that the human mind was 
unable to draw from itself alone the knowledge of divine Truth, 
but must surrender itself to the revelation of the Supreme 
Mind, the wOg, in order to obtain it. But this revelation of 
the wD^ was not regarded as historically given and avaDable for 
all, and hence presented no point of connexion for the acknow- 
ledgment of a Eedeemer as an historical personage. On the 
contrary, every man when he entered into communion with the 
mjg would have to mould and redeem himself from within, and 
the historical Tradition was only looked upon as a means of 
exciting the mind to perceive the inward Revelation. How 
far Plotinus was from faith in an historic Revelation is shown 
by the expression, rh v^s^ rhv vovv lidfi Ix rov vcv vt6iiv in his 
work against the Gnostics, directed immediately against their 
fantastic speculations, but according to the views of Plotinus, 
against all supernatural Revelation such as Christianity 
demands. 

This tendency to dealing so arbitrarily with historical and re- 
ligious Tradition, and putting interpretations on everything as 
it pleased, would have gladly appropriated Christianity in order 
to compare it with other religions, and to find out a truth 
common to them all. It would have been well, if itself had 
not made even greater pretensions ! It is therefore plain, how 
easily, even when Christianity was in a measure received, a 
subjective standpoint was formed, on which Reason was made 
the highest stemdard by which Christianity was modelled, and 
a separation was made of what was deemed true, and what be- 
longed only to the symbolical covering. Perhaps we may find 
among the Christ-party belonging to the Church at Corinth in 
Paul's time, but certainly among the Gnosties, £he traces of 
such an attempt. To this belongs the assumption of Carpo- 
crates and Epiphanes,''^ that all religious wisdom must be 
developed by the human mind from itself. They distinguished 
between those who were in subjection to the finite popular 

* Keandei's General Church History, toI. ii. pp. 115 — 118. {Bokn*t 
eddtum,) 
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diyinities, the Demiurgos and bis spirits, and those who had 
raised themselves bj spiritual intuition to union with the 
Supreme Being. Of this latter elass were Christ, Socrates, 
Aristotle, and others. Christ, therefore, appeared oulj as one 
of those who had borne testimony to the pure truth, in oppo* 
sition to the popular religion, and it was possible for ereiy 
true Gnostic, when he makes himself free &om the limits of 
earth, to raise himself to the same elevation as Christ. 

Yet from such individuals among the Gnostics we should 
not be justified in concluding, that there was nothing but 
nationalism in the Gnostic system. We might be tempted to 
draw the same conclusion from the relation of the JPneurfuUici 
to the Psyehici, For, according to the doctrine of the Gnostics, 
the latter were those who depended only on a faith of authority, 
and were convinced by miracles ; the former, on the contraiy, 
were attracted by the inward power of Truth, had no need of 
miracles, and stood therefore on the highest stage of the de- 
velopment of reason where they only acknowledged that which 
they knew from Reason. But here it is to be observed, that 
even the Pneumatici do not attain to this result by the de- 
velopment of their higher nature left to itself, but find them- 
selves in a state of limitation ; they suffer in consequence of 
the general corruption of the World, the mixture of good and 
evil ; the power of the vXij and the hiiiiou^hg confines the 
higher nature which cannot be developed to freedom, without 
the super-eaithly communication of the Most High God. 
Accordingly the Gnostics presuppose not only for the Psyehici 
bnt also for the Pneumatici, something which cannot be de- 
rived simply from the development of the universe and of the 
reason, and therefore, admit the necessity of a Revelation. 
Redemption, as a fact, they regard as important for the re- 
storation of Ilarmony in the universe, to such an extent indeed, 
that they wish to prove that its efficacy contends to other worlds. 
As far therefore as the acknowledgment of a supernatural fiEict 
is concerned, the entrance of a higher spirit into this world, 
whose communion even the Pneumatici require in order to 
realize their proper destiny, so far Gnosticism contains a 
principle opposed to Rationalism. But is there not in the 
Docetism which the Gnostics in part connect with the doctrine 
of the historical Christ, an Idealism and a Rationalism ? In 
the opinion that the sensuous body was a mere optical deception 
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without reality, is it not implied that everything depends on 
the Idea ? that the redemptive power lies in that^ and not in 
the historical hct ? In that case it would be the same view 
which has been brought forward in the present day by Strauss 
and others. Yet, if the reality of the sensuous life of Christ 
is denied from the Docetic standpoint, that does not nullify 
the reahty of Christ's historical appearance, and place some- 
thing merely ideal in the place of the historical ; for though 
the sensuous form of the appearance would not be real, yet 
the appearance itself would be something aotuaL The com- 
munication of that higher Divine Genius to Humanity, in order 
to fill human spirits by his Revelation, would be a fact, only it 
would not include the sensuous ; it would evince the power of 
a higher spirit, that without actual sensuousness he could make 
himself manifest to the senses. This Docetism might be con- 
nected with a Supematuralism carried to the extreme. For as 
sach Supematuralism is marked by its rejecting all connexion 
with the natural, this in fact is the characteristic likewise of 
Docetism, which places the appearance of Christ out of all 
connexion with Nature and preceding History, and renders it 
so isolated as to have only the appearance of sensuousness. 

This mode of thinking comes out most plainly in Marcion, 

ftnd shows, at the same time, how far it was removed from 

Rationalism. Captivated with the glory of Christianity, Mar- 

oion believed that nothing analogous could be found elsewhere. 

Hence he regarded Christ's appearance as a sudden isolated 

act, with no preparatory antecedents, unimagined by men, and 

without any connexion with Nature. As Marcion found neither 

in Nature nor in Humanity created by the Demiurges, anything 

allied to God or to a Revelation of him, he denied the existence 

of a Natural Religion. He did not oppose Knowledge and 

Reason to the current views of the Church, but the inward 

Revelation of Christ. In this respect, we recognise in Marcion 

a Protestant spirit though mixed with error, which combated 

the incipient Catholic element, and opposed to the authority 

of Tradition the written records of Revelation (which he made 

to consist of the Pauline Epistles, and a Gospel attributed to 

Paul,*) and the Christian consciousness, the inward Revelation 

of Christ to believers. 

It is another question whether some of the DocetsB, if they 

* Neander^s Church History, vol. ii. p. 149. (BoJm*t edUion.) 
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had lived in our day, would have embraced an Idealistie 
Eatioiialism. It is possible, that in many of them the germ 
of it existed ; but we must distinguish the times, and from the 
mere possibility are not warranted to infer that this element 
consciously existed in Docetism.* As soon as Redemption had 
taken place by the higher Herelation, a glaring contrast between 
the Pneumatici and the Psychici appeared. For then the 
Pneumatici attained the consciousness they had less need of the 
outward Revelation, and the contrariety of the inner religion of 
the Spirit, to the faith resting on outward authority, acquired 
importance. Valentinus the Gnostic pointed to an original 
revelation which proceeded from the seeds of this higher nature, 
and he calls the beaming forth of this pneumatic nature, the 
law written on the heart.t As the Gnostics imagined they had 
the highest criterion of Truth in their outward Revelations, 
and on that founded the principle of Accommodation, so they 
treated the original records of Religion in the most arbitnuy 
manner. They distinguished in the Apostles, and many of 
them even in the person of Christ, a pneumatic and a psychical 
principle, and it was the privilege of the Pneumatici to dis- 
tinguish what belonged to them, or to the Psychici, and what 
was said from their own standpoint or with Accommodation. 
These views implied that neither Christ nor his Apostles pos- 
sessed the perfect consciousness of truth. 

In the Clementine Homilies, we find also a remarkable 
Mixture of supernatural and rationalistic elements, and a sub- 
jective tendency of the reason joined to an external Super- 

* Such a standpoint may be Bupi>08ed to exist in a remarkable 
apocryphal work, vipioioi dTro<rr6\u)v {Travdt of the Apottlea), wluch is 
foimd in the acts of the second Nicene Council. Mansi, xiii. p. 167. 
In p. 171 we are told that '* during the sufferings of Christ he appeared 
to me surviving apostle, John, and said that he was only crucified for 
the lower classes in Jerusalem. He vanished again, and then showed 
him a cross of pure light, surrounded by a great multitude of yarious 
forms, which yet represented only one form and one image. Above 
the cross a divine voice, full of gentleness, sounded, which said, * The 
cross of light is for your sakes called sometimes the Logos; sometimes 
Christ, sometimes Uie Door, sometimes the Way, sometimes Bread, 
Bomethnes the Sun, sometimes the Resurrection, sometimes Jesus, 
sometimes the Father, sometimes the Spirit, sometimes the Life,, some- 
times the Truth, sometimes Faith, and sometimes Grace.' ** — Neander^a 
C. JI., vol ii. p. 187. 

t In his homily xtpi 0A.cav : a fragment in Clem. Strom, vi. p. 641. 
*p6ftog h ypavrbQ iv KopBi^ 
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naturalism. Thus it is said, that the truth implanted in us 
by God, contains the seeds of all Truth. It is onlj covered or 
revealed by the hand of God.* It does not follow from this, 
that there is no supernatural Revelation whatever, but only 
that the Revelation cannot be efficient without the pre- 
supposition of this susceptible medium in our own minds. By 
Revelation we become conscious of the hidden seed within us. 
An original Revelation is admitted, which was transmitted from 
Adam, but has not remained pure, and is alloyed with many 
human errors. Hence we must distinguish in the Old Testament 
the original Judaism, which is pure truth, from the errors that 
have been added to it ; and a purification of religious knowledge 
by the renewal of the original Revelation, is requisite, and has 
been effected, at various times, by Moses and by Christ. The 
mixture of truth and falsehood in the original records of 
Religion, will serve to test men's capability for the reception of 
truth. The Clementines accordingly make Religion, as far 
as it contains the seeds of truth, the Judge of this external 
Revelation as it exists in the Sacred Writings, in order to 
separate from it the original Revelation. The notion of a 
mixture of truth and falsehood in the original records of 
Religion, appears in other phenomena of this age— last of all 
in Manicheism. Mani proceeds on the assumption, that the 
Original Religion as given in the teaching of Christ was not 
pmre, but mixed with Jewish elements. Hence the Manicbeans 
subjected the vmtings of the New Testament to a criticism of 
which Reason was to furnish the criterion. Faustcs of Mileve, 
a Manichean who lived at the end of the fourth Century, says, 
" There are many tares in every part of Holy Writ, and there- 
fore a sifting is needed." From the standpoint of the Catholic 
Church, he thus addresses the Christian, " Thou who blindly 
believest everything, who banishest from Humanity Reason 
that gift of Nature, who scruplest to judge respecting truth 
and falsehood, and art as much afraid of separating the good 
from its opposite, as children are of ghost8."t 
The Alexandrian School agrees with other Church teachers 

• Horn. xvii. o. 18. — Iv y&p ry Iv ij^Tv Iv ^eov reBeiffy fncipnariKStQ 

7ra9a Ivtonv 17 dXiydcta, htov Bk x**P* aKsmrai gal oLKOKaXvir- 

rcrat. Schliemann and Dressel fill up the hiatus by Kapdiq,, Neander 
tbinkg 6Xti9tl^ preferable. — Jacobi. 

t Aug. c. Faust, lib. zviii. c 3. 
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in their recognition of a supernatural Revelation, and of the 
two sources of religious knowledge, Holy Writ and Traditi(»L. 
Yet it is evident from the ideas of the Alezandriang respecting 
the relation of TiVr/g and yfaKris, that they dif)'ered from other 
parties in their manner of extracting knowledge from these 
sources. Irensdus says,* '* The object of knowledge in Beligioo 
is, that which is unquestionably stated in Holy Writ as well as 
what can be derived from Tradition, and beyond this we can* 
not pass ;" but the Alexandrian Gnosis did not keep within 
these limits. Although it set out from the letter of the Bible, 
it was not in general content to stop there. Origen saya,t "We 
have in Holy Writ only some elements of Gnosis ; the whole 
of Holy Writ is no more than a very brief and slight intro- 
duction to it, and when the Gnostic has acquired an accurate 
knowledge of it, he must go up to Jesus himself, to receive from 
him the fountain of water that springeth up to life etemaL" 
Thus the Gnostic rises above Scripture, which form9 for him 
only the first point of connexion. 

3. THE DOCTRINE OF INSPIRATION (tHEOPNEUSTIA). 

During this period we find no coherent and systematic doctrine 
respecting Inspiration. Two elements met in the development 
of the idea. It started from the consideration of the Old Tes- 
tament, since that was first of all received as the original 
record of Heligion. Hence the Christian Fathers accepted it 
according to the Jewish mode of conceiving it, which re- 
presented the human mind as entirely passive in it We ha>e 
an example of this in the Alexandrian Jewish legend of the 
formation of the Septuagint Version, namely, that the seventy 
translators though occupying separate cells, agreed exactly in 
in their translations. PhUo also maintains such a verbal Inspira- 
tion, in which the Writers of the Old Testament were only the 
passive organs of the Holy Spirit. He after expresses himself 
in such a manner as to set in contrast the state of sound self- 
consciousness with that in which the Holy Spirit takes 

♦ Adv. Hser. ii. 27. 

i* In Joann. torn, xiii 95. — olixat ttjq *6\fic yv^aitoQ <rroixcTa riva, 
iXax(<^^ac Kai fipaxvrdrac ilvai daaytayag SXac yp^^^ft '^f^ rraw 
voriOdfriv drpt^wf.— -§ 8. tltrayutyai oi/v tiaiv ai ypa^ai, ik^* &v dspipSic 
v€vorifiiv<i)P, vvv bvoual^Ofiiviav vriyriQ rov 'Iac(ki)3, dvtXOtriov irpdQ 
rbv *lTj<rovVf W ovv rifuv xapt(Tijrat ntiyiqv rod dXXofUvov Cdaroc i^C 
Z<tti^v aitiiviov. 
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poeeeBsicA of the human soal, the h iavrf tJwi ooutrasted with 
the Sfo^o^tfla/ when the poD^ is inactive, txtrratfts is supreme, 
and the human spirit is only a hlind organ of the Diyine. 
His unhistorical Interpretation of the Scriptures is quite in 
leoordance with this idea of Inspiration. This Jewish idea 
agrees with the l^al standpoint of Judaism, in which the 
(^ration of the divine was supposed to he connected with the 
total suspension of action on the part of ^lan. It is otherwise 
in Christianity, according to which the disunion hetween the 
divine and the human is removed, and Man becomes a free 
Organ of God. When this traditionary idea was applied to the 
New Testament, a different element was added. For another 
relation was formed by the greater analogy which the Apostolic 
writings bore to the consciousness of Christians. Hence many 
a remark on the Writers of the New Testament occurred to the 
Teachers of the Church, which was based on another idea of 
Inspiration. 

First of all, the Idea of Inspiration had to be developed in 
reference to the Old Testament, against the Gnostics. It was 
necessary to maintain against them the divine Origin of the 
Old Testament, not as S they ascribed it to a merely human 
source, but they imagined that the Being who spoke and acted 
Tnts not the most High God, but the Demiurges. It was, 
Uierefore, to be proved that the Old Testament proceeded 
from the same God as the New. But the views of the Gnostics 
respecting the relation of the Old Testament to the New, were 
not always the same, though the Church Teachers who knew 
not how to discriminate the various shades of thought pre- 
sented in the peculiar Gnostic terminology, spoke of only one 
Gnostic idea. Two modifications, depending on different re- 
presentations of the Demiurges, are of special importance. 
Those who, like Marcion, regarded the Demiurges as the 
enemy of God, a being standing in no connexion with him, 
admitted, of course, of no connexion between the Old and 
New Testaments ; others who regarded him as a subordinate 
and limited God, but not hostile to the Supreme, as one who 
served for an Organ of the Ideas imparted by God, but not 
conscious of them till the appearance of Christ rendered his 
oonsciottsness of God clear, admitted that this God inspired 
the Bacred Writers of the Old Testament with the Ideas which 
proceeded from the Supreme God, but in an imperfect form. 
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They recognised in the Prophets the higher Pneumatie Nature, 
Tvhich had not yet attained to consciousness. On this stand- 
point a peculiar idea of Inspiration in relation to the Old Tes- 
tament was formed. A distinction was made between what 
inspired men said with clear consciousness, and the pneumatic 
meaning not yet clearly developed which lay in their words. 
They acted as Organs not yet conscious, in pointing to Ohiis- 
tianity. They expressed, in the garb of the views of their age, 
the truth which the Holy Spirit communicated through them, 
and which Christianity brought into clear consciousness. 
Consequently, a peculiar view was formed of the connexion of 
the Old and New Testaments, and the germ of a correct his- 
torical Interpretation. The Gnostics here anticipatad what 
has been generally developed at a later period. Their opponents, 
who were unable to separate the true from the false, in this 
view, now turned on the contrary to the Alexandrian idea 
of Inspiration, and maintained, Uke Irenseus and others, that the 
Prophets spoke in a state of unconsciousness. This view bore 
some resemblance to the common heathen representation, 
according to which, the Divine, like one of the powers of 
Nature, forcibly carried men away, as in the instances of the 
Pythoness, the Incubations in the temple of Esculapius, and 
the like. Hence the Jewish-Christian Clementine homilies* 
repudiated this idea of Inspiration as heathenish; and they 
held the Prophecy of the Old Testament not to be true pro- 
phecy ; because the human and the divine, in the language of 
the Prophets, could not be distinguished in the alternations of 
the ecstatic and common state. But they carried the idea of 
Inspiration to another extreme ; among the marks of a true 
Prophet they reckoned an everpresent higher knowledge 
combined wi^ clearness and self-consciousness — the constant 
indwelling of the divine Spirit and his illumination in refer- 
ence both to Past and Future. It was the same higher Spirit 
which dwelt in Adam, Moses, and Christ, in order to bring 

* Horn, iii J 3. — vpotpfirriQ y&p &v airraiuroQ, ainiptfi i^vx^C 6^0a\/jup 
TrdvTa KaroTrrtvatv itriffrarai \av9dva>v' ti dk wapaBi^SfieQa tiiuiQ, «c 
ol rroWoi, JJri Kai 6 d\ri9rJQ vpoipriTriQ oi iravroTt, &\\* ivion, 8re l^e* 
rb irvtvfjta, Kai did tovto irpoyiv^oKH^ biron Sk oi)K l^et, dyyoti — Idv 
o^TiDQ ifiroXdpiafitv, koi iavroi>g djrarCJftiv Kai aXXovg Ivtopt^ffofiev' 
rb ydp roiovrov fiaviKHg iv9ov\Tuavr(av k<rriv vrro Trvivfiarog dra^iac, 
r&v vapd Puffiois ni6v6vr<av Kai Kvicrcrijc ifJttpopovfiivMV, 
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forth the original religion * Hence their homilies adopted a 
angular notion of dUroxaXu'v)//^. The form of yision and dream 
is considered as Tory inferior, in which God stands in a mere 
oatward relation to the soul. The highest form was the Re- 
Telation of God without outward instruction, when a new light 
of divine truth dawns on man in immediate self-consciousness. 
Hence Peter thus expresses himself respecting the revelation 
made to him (mentioned in Matt. xvi. 13.) ''As soon as the 
Lord had asked, ' Whom do men say that I am ? ' it rose in 
my heart, and I said, I know not how, * Thou art the Son of 
the living God ! ' But he, when he had hlessed me, showed me 
that it was the Father who had revealed it to me ; but I have 
since experienced that Eevelation is to learn without teaching, 
visions, or dreams." t 

Montanism maintained the idea of ecstatic Inspiration with- 
out any modification. This was in harmony with its general 
character, with the contrast between the Divine and the 
Human, which forms its groundwork, and according to which 
the human is always in a passive relation to the Omnipotence 
of the Divine. It is set down, therefore, as the mark of a 
true Prophet, that he has no power over himself, as it is said 
in a Montanist Oracle, " God alone is awake — Man sleeps." J 
Tertullian gives as a mark of the highest prophetical state, the 
excidere semuL^ This one-sided conception of the Divine led 
to dangerous consequences ; natural feeliog mixed itself with 
the work of the Divine Spirit, in peculiar modes of excitement, 
and was taken for something (Uvine. Here we meet with 
states that are allied to certain phenomena in the sphere of 
Natural Eeligion. During public worship, Montanist Virgins 
fell into a kind of somnambulism, and in that state administered 
remedies for diseases. But these extravagances rendered their 
views suspicious, and the controversy with the Montanists led 

♦ Horn, iil 20. + Lib. 1. xvii. 18. 

X Epiph. Hser. xlviiL 4. — 'Eif9i>Q ydp 6 ?Aovrav6g tftriaiVf idoh dvBpia- 
wog utffii Xvpa, Ktiyw Iwrafiai ukteI 'jrXfJKTpov 6 dvOpuirog icot/iarat, 
Kaydt ypfiyopd' iSov KiipiSe iortv 6 Uffrdvatv Kapdiae dvOpafn-wv Kai 
iidoiiC KopSiac dvOpwiroig, 

§ Contra Marcion iv. 22. — Batione, quam defendimus in causa nov89 
prophetis, gratiss ecstasin, id est amentiam convenire? In spiritu 
enim homo constitutus, prsesentim cum gloriam Dei conspicit, vel cum 
per ipsum Deos loquitur, necesse est excidat sensu, obumbcatus scilioet 
virtute divin&, de quo inter nos et psychicos qusestio est. 
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to a closer examination of the difiference between enthusiasm 
and true Inspiration. Miitiades a rhetorician, wrote a book 
against Montanism to the effect, that a Prophet ought not to 
speak in ecstasy,* and maintained on the contrary, that a 
Prophet must be perfectly conscious of his own ideas. On 
this assumption it was attempted to find the developed 
Christian truth in the Prophets of the Old Testament. 1^ 
teachers of the Alexandrian Church, Origen particularly, 
believed that the Prophets, by spiritual communion with the 
Logos {hiribrifjJoL vofirii), arrived at a clear knowledge of re* 
vealed truths. 

There is a trace worth noticing of a peculiar opinion re- 
specting the nature of Inspiration in die Old Testament, 
which was held by certain opponents of the doctrine of the 
Trinity, of whom Origen speaks.t They said that the Holy 
Spirit in the Prophets, was not the same as the Holy Spirit in 
the Apostles. We might suppose this founded on the Gnostic 
distinction of the inspirations of t^e Demiurgos and of the 
Supreme God ; but the Gnostics do not thus make use of the 
name of the Holy Spirit, and Origen distinguishes from them 
the persons who employed such language. We must compare 
what Eusebius says of such an Antitrinitarian party, since he 
accuses them of an arbitrary critical treatment of Holy Writ ; 
and then adds that some of them had positively denied the 
Law and the Prophets, and under the pretence of Grace had 
maintained an antinomian and impious doctrine.]; It is of 
special importance, that they pleaded the doctrine of Grace as a 
cloak for their sentiments ; that is, they professed to extol the 
manner in which God operated throu^ Christ ; they were at 
issue with the Church respecting the authority of the Old 
Testament; they lowered that, and placed Christianity so 

♦ Euseb. Hist. Eocles. v. 17. — vtgl rov firj htlv Ttpo^^rrfv iv iKvrdffti 
Xaktlv, 

+ In epist. ad Titum, ed. Lommatzsch. v. p. 288. — Sad et si qui sunt, 
qui spiritum sanctum alium quidem dioant esse^ qui fuit in prophetis, 
sdium autem, qui fuit in apostolis Domini noeiari Jesu Ohruti unom 
atque idem delictum impietatis admittunt, quod illi, qui, quantum in 
se est, naturam deitatis secant et scindunt, dicentes unum legii et 
alterum evangeliorum deum. 

X Euseb. Hist. Eccles. v. 28, fin. — ivtoi Sk air&v oifik wapetxap^ur^ww 
tl^iiaaav aiirdQ, &\\* aTrXiSic &pvtiirdfitvoi r6v re v6fu>v Ktu rol^ Tpof^- 
rac dvdfiov ca« dOiov SiSaffKoXtia^ irpopd<rn x^piroc tic firxardy 
dtruXdas SKtOpav warttXiffBtieav, 
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much the higher, in opposition to those who were disposed to 
find it already in the Old Testament. This acoount of them 
appears to agree with the description given hj Origen. 

In the first ages of Christianity, the Platonic philosophy had 
led to many interesting inquiries among the heathen, respecting 
the idea of Inspiration. On one side there was the Unbelief 
of those, who saw in all Religion nothing but humcui Institu- 
tkms, and made use of Oracles and the like under this notion ; 
on the other side were those who maintained that every 
response was verbally inspired by the gods. Differing from 
both these parties, Platonism constructed another view. 
Setting out from the idea of a natural operation of Grod on the 
human soul, Plutarch * maintained that the excitement of tiie 
religious consciousness proceeded from God, but that the 
particular form in which it presented itself, depended on 
human agency. Such ideas could be readily applied to the 
Christian idea of Inspiration ; we actually find in the Church 
teachers f the companson which Plutarch employs, of an in- 
spired soul to a musical instrument. But they attach quite a 
different meaning to it^ since they do not lay any stress on 
what is peculiar in the instrument, and which modifies the 
style of the Inspiration in its actual manifestation ; but only 
adopt it so fsur as to say, that the instrument is made to vibrate 
from without, to illustrate the pure passivity of man. The 
Platonic ideas, which we find elsewhere in the most ancient 
Church teachers, are not placed in connexion with the idea of 
Inspiration. Justin Martyr transfers the Platonic relation of 
the vovi to the vos^hv in Man, to the relation of the X6yog to the 
«n^f»,a T^ixSv, the human reason allied to God. From a 
perpetual Revelation of the divine XSyeg to what is allied to 
it in Man, proceeded all the seeds of truth in the ancient 
world ; but only something fragmentary, not the fiill Reve- 
lation (d the divine X6yof could be efi^cted by the (TTrsg/jM 
\oyiK6v. Human prejudice and short-sightedness produced 
errors and contrarieties in the ancient world ; but in Christ we 
have the complete self-revelation of the divine X^/o;, and in 
him alone absolute Religion and Truth.| Clement of 

* Db Pythhe OractiUs, capp. vii. z. zx. zxi. 
t (Just. Martw T) Cohortat. ad GrsecoB, § 8. 

t ApoL ii. c. 10. -^ McyaXftorcpa fiiv civ vdorig ipBpuwtiov 
itiavMXiaQ ftdptrai tA rifurtpa itd r« \oyut6v rb tXov rhv 
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AlexaDclria traces all that there was of truth among thd 
heathen before Christ, to the suggestions of the Divine Spirit^ 
who for this purpose made use of individuals who were capable 
of training tlieir fellow-men. Clement accounts for error by 
the mixture of the human, and in this respect distinguishes 
the Holy Scriptures from all other books.* He believed, 
that if we could collect the various contrarieties freed from the 
human prejudices, through which the scattered rays of Truth 
are presented, we should possess the pure Christian Truth. 
Yet Clement, no more than Justin, made use of these notions 
for distinguishing the divine and human in the idea of Reve- 
lation ; Clement did not separate from one another the form and 
essence of Revelation, but regarded everything in them as a 
divine operation. Philo, though the magical idea of In- 
spiration is the leading one in his writings, has admitted a 
remarkable distinction of three stages of Inspiration.! The 
highest stage is that in which God speaks. in his own name. 
Here the person of the Prophet is altogether out of sight, and 
the Divine is presented immediate and pure, without any 
human admixture. The second stage is that in which the 
Prophet inquires of God, and God answers ; here a mixture of 
the divine and human begins. In the third stage, the Prophet 
speaks in his own name, although he announces what is 
divine. Here there is also enthusiasm ; but the human, the 
individual, animated by the Divine Spirit, also comes into 
play. In Ongen | we find a similar distinction, though it is 

Aavivra Si rifiaQ Xpiarbv yByovsvai, icai adfia icai \6yov Kai ^vxftv* 
Oaa yAp KaXcJQ 6ii l^OkyKavTO Kal ei;pov, ol ^iXoao^i^aavTtg t) voy^Btr 
TifldavTiQi Kard \6yov fikpoQ ivptatiac icai ^eiapiaQ larl irovijBivTa 
avToiq. 'E^rf t^i) H oh wdvra ra rov \6yov iyvutpiaav, 5c itrn XpitrroQ Kal 
kvavTia iavToig nSWaKiQ eiirov* 

* Str. vi. 693 A. — aWd cat al t&v evaplrtuv &vBp(avtav Mvoiai lear* 
ivlvoiav ^tiav yiyvovrai diariOtfikvrig viarriQ ^vxVQ "^a^ StaStSo/iivov 
Tov ^iiov ^tXrifiaroc tig rdg avOpanrivaQ t^vydf rdv iv fiipti dtittv 
XuTOvpywv avXKaptavofikviav tig rdg ToiavTagoiaKOviag, Cf. i p. 287 C. 

t Vit. Moysis iii. p. 681, sq. ed. Francof. 1691. 

j In Joann. vi. 18. wen aotltd fikv xai triard Xkytiv xal ofoSpa 

iTTiTtrayfikva rd dwooroXtco, oh fii^v rrapanXrieia rtfi' ** r&dt Xkyu 
Kvpiog rravTOKpaTutp** Kai tovto kvitrTtitrov, el, iirdv Xkyy 6 UavXog' 
*' vaca 7pa09) ^iSirviVffTog Kal unpiXifxog'* IfAiripiXafitdvei xai ra, iavrov 
ypafinaTOy ^ oi r6, " Kayta Xlyoi, Kai oix ^ Kvpiog,* Kai rb* **iv wdaatg 
tKKXTiaiaig Siaraffaofiai, Kai t6 "ola iiraOov kv *Avriox€«a, Iv ^iKovitf, 
iv Avarpoig^* Kal rd rovTOig TrapaTcXriaia kviort vir* abrov ypa^kvra 
cat KaT slovaiaVf ob fii}y rb liXiKpivkg t&v Ik dtiag iinirvoiac \6yw* 
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not clear that he derived it from Philo. He distinguishes the 
idea of Inspiration in the strictest sense, and applies it to a 
case, in which also the human element is noticeable. He 
inquires whether Paul, when in 2 Tim. iii. 16., he speaks of 
Holy Scripture as ^^suoro;, intended to include his own 
writings. The Apostolic writings were, indeed, wise and 
trustworthy, and very weighty, but not equal to those in which 
it is saidy *'Thus saith the Lord^ the Almighty, ^^ In the 
former, there was not the same pure inspiration of the Divine 
Spirit as in the latter. His critical acuteness might have led 
Origen to notice other passages of the New Testament, to 
illustrate the distinction of the Divine and the Human. 
Yet where he observes diflferences in the narratives of the 
Evangelists, he explains them, according to his common idea 
of Inspiration. He disputes with other Christians,. who found 
no difficulty in the admission of these discrepancies, and 
concludes thatj because sucb differences are irreconcilable, they 
must have been designed. They were intended to lead to the 
acknowledgment that the Truth was ideal, that the Fact was 
internal, and only represented as external. He would rather 
give up the full reality of facts than admit any differences. 
He says,* " We believe that the Gospels were written down 
under the co-operation of the Holy Spirit ; no error, no false- 
hood, can be allowed in the Evangelists ; the discrepancies 
do not arise from defect of memory." f This idea of Inspiration 
led many to a Hypercriticism ; for since they could not see 
their way through the discrepancies of the Gospels, they at- 
tached themselves to one Gospel for which they had a special 
preference, and rejected the rest as unapostolic. 

Iben^us also, though he has not formally developed his 
ideas on Inspiration, shows traces of his recognition of two 
factors — the divine agency, and the conditions of human in- 
dividuality. For instance, in the writings of Paul, he does 
not attribute everything to divine inspiration, but makes the 
quality of Paul's style to depend on his mental characteristics 

* In Joann. vi. 18. — Kal clkoXovBov yt, fir}Sevbc vdaXKofikvov rdv 
'EvayytKitfTbtv, fxridk ^ivdofikvov, a>c tivouv civ oi vtffTtvovrtQf ifupd^ 
TEpa Kara diaAdpovg xaipoiig iiptiKSvai — oit yap vepi rwv avTuiv, tog 
olovrai riviCy oi airofxvijfiovtvovrii dia^Spiac i^vix^^*'^^ f) dxpitovvrtQ 
Ty fiv^fiy iKatrrov r&v tlprjfiivwv fj yiyivrifiivwv. 

f See Hagenbach's Observ, circa Origenis method, interpretandcB 
Senpt. S. : Basil. 1823. 
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— on the prodigious force and pressure of bis thoughts.* We 
find the like in Tertullian, who, by the circumstance that the 
idea of Inspiration became more intense in the Montanistic 
Prophecies, was induced to mark degrees in Inspiration. He 
perceived that the ecstatic form could not be attributed to the 
Apostles, and hence supposed a mode of Inspiration, in which 
the human element was activcf He remarks that Pftulin 
his manner of treating the Old Testament, was not always 
consistent, and attributes his dispute with Peter (Gral. ii.) to 
the ardour he felt as a Neophyte.;]: This implies that he 
viewed the operation of the Divine Spirit to be conditioned 
by a person's natural course of development. He supposes 
that Paul's mind was gradually transformed by the influence 
of Christian principle. As Tertullian varies in his mode of 
expressing himself, so, when he wishes to establish the 
authority of the apocryphal Book of Enoch, he gives an un- 
certain aud very hazardous idea of Inspiration. What relates 
to ourselves is not to be rejected, and what serves for edifica- 
tion is divinely inspired. § 



B. THE DOGMAS OF SPECIAL DOGMATICS. 

a. THEOLOGY IN THE STRICT SEKSE. 
1. THE ORIGIN OF THE IDEA OF GOD. 

The Church Teachers in this age had little occasion to 
contend with atheists ; but since they endeavoured to establish 

* Adv. Haer. iii. 7, 2. — Quoniam autem hyperbatis frequenter utitoi 
apostolus, propter velocitatem sermonum suorum et propter impetom 
qui in ipso est Spiritus, ex multis quidem aliis est inveDire. 

f De Monagam. c. 3, on 1 Cor. c. 7. — Denique conversus ad alteram 
speciem dicendo : nuptis autem denuncio, non ego, Bed dominuB, 
ostendit ilia, qii93 supra dixerat, non dominicss auctoritatis fuisse sed 
liumanaa sestimationis. 

t Adv. Marc. i. 20. — Nam et ipsum Petrum ceteroaque, columnsfl 
apostolatus, a Paulo reprehensas opponunt, quod non recto pede incede* 
rent ad evangelii veritatem, ab illo certe Paulo, qui adhuc in gratia rudis, 
trepidans denique, no in vacuum cucurrisset aut curreret^ tunc primuiB 
cum antecessoribus apostolis conferebbt. Igitur, si ferventer adhuo, ut 
neophytus, adversus Judaismum aliquid in conversatione reprehenden' 
dum existimavit, etc. 

§ De Cult. Fern. i. 8. — Sed cum Enoch eadem scriptura etiam de 
domino prsedicaret, a nobis quidem nihil omnino rejidendum est, quod 



; 
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the doctrine of one God aglunst polytheism, they were engaged 
in freqaent discussions respecting the proof of the idea of God. 
Their writings are all pervaded by it ; only they vary in the 
method of their proof, according to the various stages of their 
enlture, some of them being prepared by Platonism, and others 
were not philosophic. Justin Marttr calls faith in God the 
conviction implanted in human nature of something ineffitble.* 
Theophilus of Antioch answers the heathen who asks, 
'* Show me thy God, that I may believe in him," by rejoining, 
" Show me first thy man ; then I will show thee my God. 
The impure man cannot understand God. It is his fault that 
the consciousness of God lying in his breast is undeveloped. 
Give thyself to the Physician, that he may heal the eyes of thy 
soul."t Clement of Alexandria denies ihat the being of God 
can be proved ; for all demonstration is from something already 
knovm; but the idea of the Supreme Being precedes all 
others, and can be apprehended only by faith, by grace, by 
God's self-revelation.j Clement evidently refers to the 
doctrine of the Philosophic Schools, on the absolute to the 
conditioned, of the Immediate to the Mediate. Probably a 
passage in Aristotle was floating before his mind.§ He 
evidently confounds two ideas which belong to dififerent de- 
partments, namely, the idea of the logical absolute, which, 
according to the doctrine of the ancients, could not be reached 
by scientific inquiry ; and the idea of a living God, which 
belongs to the religious consciousness. He connects with the 
idea of an unconditioned rational principle, an element which 
had been formed in his mind from Christianity. He also 
points to the undeniable existence of a consciousness of God, 
when he says that there is in all men an eiBflux from God, by 
virtue of which, even against their own will, they must ac- 

pertineat ad hob. £t legimus omnem scripturam sedificationi habilem 
divinitus inspirari. (2 Tim. iii. 16.) 

* Apol, ii. § 6. — t6 ^tbc vpotrayopivfia oiie ovofia ktrriVy dWa wpd- 
yuaroe dvai^riyrjrov ^h^vtoq ry 0v<rci r&v dvOpwwtav do^a, 
f Ad AutoLye. i. init. 

X Strom, ii. p. 364. — il ds tiq \eyot rrjv lirurriiftriv StirodiiKriKi^v 
dvai furd \6yov, dKOvadrii), Sri Kai ai dpx^ti avaTrdStiKroi. — nioTCi 
owv iilnxiaOainovy olovre rrjc rJivbXwv dpxrJQ* lb. v. p. 688. — Actwerai Sr^ 
3(t^ xdpiTt Kai fiSvtfi T(p Trap* airov \6ytft rb dyvtaarbv voilv, 

§ Aristot. Ethic. Ma^. L p. 1197. ed. Bekker. — ^"H fiiv yap iviarniifi 
rwv lut' dvodei^iiav 5vra»v Itfrcv, at d^ dpxai dvanSdfiKroi, &<rT* ovk 
Av f(i| vtpl rag dpxdc ivumjfifj, dXX* 6 vovg. 
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knowledge the one eternal Gk>d.* Obioen reckons the idea of 
one God among the ideas that are common to the consciousness 
of all mankind.f He regards the traces of a confiiciousness 
of God in man, as a proof of the affinity of his nature to God. 

Tebtullian was a foe to Philosophy, hut he also from the 
fulness of the religious consciousness expresses himself strongly 
respecting the undeniahlencss of the Divine Existence. The 
Being and essence of God, he thinks, can as little he denied 
as they can he comprehended. Other Fathers often collected 
from ancient Literature references to the Unity of God, that 
they might defeat the heathen on their own standpoint, and in 
60 doing have often quoted by mistake apocryphal passages, 
which had been interpolated by the Jews. One attempt of 
this kind is Justin's work, entitled ^i^/ fiovo^iag. TertuUian 
took quite a different method. He was disposed to look on 
Science and Art as a falsification of the original truth in man- 
kind, and rather appealed to the involuntary witnesses in the 
common life of men which testified against polytheism. These 
he calls the eruptionee anima naturaliter Ckrigtiana, ^ 
sensus puhlicus, the original dowry of the Soul, which, thou^ 
enthralled by lusts, fettered by erroneous training, and serving 
false godsy yet, when roused from its slumbers, invokes God 
and looks up not to the Capitol, but to Heaven.;^ He composed 
a short treatise on this subject, entitled, De testimonio anima 
naturaliter ChristiaruB, 

He had to develope these ideas in his controversy with Mae- 
ci0N.§ Marcion resembled TertuUian in his rude, fiery tem- 
perament and 'the predominance of feeling, in an aversion to 

* Protrep. p. 45. — Tlavtv yap airaKavX&Q AvOpwrroic, ftoXcora ik 
toXq irtpi \6yovQ ki/Siarpitovaip kviaraicrai tiq dird^poia d'ctcij. Ov 
dtj x^P^*' "^^^ UKOPree ftkv oixoXoyovaiv tva rt tlvai didv, dvuXtBpov Kai 
dysvvfjrov. 

h Contra Gels. L 4. — The Koival ivvoiai. He tlien says, dioinp oiikv 
davfAatTrbVf rbv aiirbv ^ibVf urrtp iSida^e Sid, rStv rrpo^tiTiav Kai rov 
ootrrjpOQ iyKaTttrrrapKival toXq dvdvnav dvOptoiriov t^vxatc* 

t Apol. c. 17. Compare Neander's das Eine Vk. dot MannifffaUige 
im Chriattenihum, p. 9. 

§ Tertulliui Adv. Marcion, lib. v. Irenaei Adv. Haru. i. 27* 
(Pseudo.) Origenes De Hecta in Deum Fide, ed. J. B. Wetstein : Bas. 
1674. Hyppolyti iXtyxoQ Kard vaa, aXpia. vii. 29. Epiphanii Hcaret. 
Marcion*0 Coiifefision of Faith, from the Armenian of Archbishop Bsnig 
(fifbh century), in Illgen's Zeitschr. /. Hiet. TheoL 1884. A Hahn, De 
Gnosi Marcionis. Bogiom. 1820, 21, 4. (ProgTr) 
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\vliat preceded Christianity, in antagonism to Nature, and 
in striving to form an entirely new World by means of 
Christianity. But Tertullian had received the spirit of the 
Gospel in greater purity, and under its ameliorating influence 
acknowledged God in Nature, and the original revelation of 
Him in the universal consciousness, But Marcion was led 
farther against Nature by his Dualism ; neither it nor Histoiy 
appeared to him to present anything similar to the glory of 
Christianity ; hence Christianity seemed to enter suddenly 
into the World without any preparation, by means of the Old 
Testament. The severe just God of the Old Testament was 
quite different from that of the New,, the perfect and holy one 
who is the God of Love. He failed to discern there, as in Na- 
ture, the God that was partially hidden, because he would 
admit no Eevelation of lum but such as was whole and com- 
plete. Nature, he says, points to a rigid, imperfect Spirit, who 
is destitute of omnipotence since he cannot overcome the 
opposition of matter, the blind destructive force of Nature. 
Thus, then, was nothing previously in the human spirit that 
was analogous to the God of Christianity. A creation of the 
Demiurges, the Soul had no idea of holiness and love; an 
entirely new life issued from Christianity, Marcion, accord- 
ingly, was a denier of all original consciousness of God, and of 
all Natural Keligion. There was for him only a Christian 
consciousness, that appeared suddenly, and developed itself at 
once. Tertullian, on the contrary, says, when vindicating the 
original endowment of the consciousness of God — " God cannot 
be concealed — he must always be perceived and reveal himself. 
All we are, and in which we are, testify of Him, A God whose 
existence must first be proved, would not be the true God."* 

Those Gnostics who did not, like Marcion, regard the Demi- 
urgos as a being hostile to the Supreme God, but only as a 
limited and subordinate God, were able to affirm that the idea 
of one God always lay at the basis of the consciousness of 
higher natures. Thus Valentine appeals to the laws, written 
on the heart in his Homily vs^i f/Xw^.f 

* Contra Marc. i. 9, 1 0. — Nifnquam Deus latebit, nunquam Deus deerit; 
semper intelligittir, semper audietur, etiam videbitur quomodo volet. 
Habet Deus teatimonia, totunx hoc, quod sumus et in quo sumus. Sic 
probatur etDeus et unus dum non ignoratur alio adhucprobari laborante. 

t Clem. I^rom, vi p. 641. 
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S. THE BEING AND ATTBIBOTES OF GOD. 

We now proceed to the fuller developmeDt and more exact 
descrimination of the idea of God. Christianity * has here to 
combat with two opposite tendencies ; There is the sensaous 
anthropomorphism, which does not conceive of God as pore 
Spirit, but transfers its sensuous conceptions to God. This 
mode of contemplation was the common one in Pagan Anti- 
quity, as the religious consciousness was generally drawn down 
to sensuousness through the religion of Nature. Even the 
Stoics were not able to rise to the idea of a pure Spirit. We 
learn from the remarks of Origen, how very much, evwi in his 
time, thinking was fettered by the tendency that was the result 
of these earlier views.* 

In Judaism, indeed, the theistical standpoint, the elevation 
above the mere contemplation of Nature, and the teachings of 
the Old Testament respecting the Divine attributes, might have 
led to a purer style of contemplation : but the sensuous ten- 
dency was promoted by cleaving to the letter ; and understand- 
ing the figurative representations of the Old Testament in 
accordance with that, men thought of God as a being extended 
in space, in humsgi form. Another tendency aimed at putting 
down this rude, sensuous anthropomorphism, but fell into a 
one-sided abstraction and Spiritualism ; for the idea of the 
living God it substituted the doctrine of a logical Absolute. 
This holds good of the h of the Neoplatonists ; and even 
Philo, while combating the sensuous tendency, erred in a 
similar subtilization of the religious consciousness. 

Placed between these two extremes, it was the office of 
Christianity on the one hand, to establish the idea of God as 
a Spirit, and on the other, to introduce a religious realism 
into human life. It effected the Spiritualization not by impart- 
ing particular ready-made notions of the Nature of God ; this 
would have been of no service ; for such ideas, in order to be 
intelligible, demand as a prerequisite, a new sense, a higher 
stage of spiritual development. Even the clear announce- 
ment — ** God is a Spirit/* was not understood, since men 
accustomed to sensuous represensations would think of a Spirit^ 
as Origen says, only as a higher and more refined kind of 
Body. Christianity had to give an impulse to the Spirit to 

* In Ev. Johan. c. iv. v. 24. — vvivna 6 .6c^c> etc. t. ziiL § 21, £t 
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develope and cherish from within itself the spiritaal idea of 
God. This was effected by the new tendency of the religious 
Spirit proceeding from Redemption, by withdrawing from the 
exclusive contemplation of Nature, by the Revelation of God 
in the life of Christ, by spiritualising and giving a new im- 
pulse to the whole thinking faculty. Hence during this period 
to a gradual process of purification, where we find sensuous 
representations of God, we must not attribute them entirely 
to a sensuous standpoint, but shall often see them combined 
with great depth and fulness of the consciousness of God. 
The sensuous conception might have a relative correctness in 
opposition to the subtilisation of the idea of God, as feur as it 
contained a religious Realism which could not yet release itself 
from sensuous forms. Thus the Clementine Homilies con- 
demn those who think of God as formless, under the pretence 
of glorifying him. They even maintain that man could not 
rely on such a Gt)d, or pray to him.* 

The crudest form of anthropomorphism, proceeding from a 
misapprehension of the expression " Image of Qod " in Genesis, 
represented God as Man per emhientiam. It was held by 
Melito, bishop of Sardis in the second century, who wrote a 
book entitled mfi swu/d^dTou SsoD,t which treated not, as some 
suppose, of the Incarnation, but of the corporeity of God in a 
sensuous human figure, as Origen testifies.;^ Somewhat more 
refined is another form according to which God was conceived 
of as an ethereal being of light. This view is maintained in 

* Homil. xvii. 11. — Tivkc ^^ TrjQ StXriBtiaQ aXX6rpiot ovrcc, — Trpo0a<r« 
Bo^oKoyiac ourxfipLaTifrrov ahrbv Xiyovtriv^ Iva dfiop^OQ Kal dveidioc Siv 
HUhvi bparbe y, ^rrtoe nil vtpiirSOijroc ykvTirai' vovq yap tldog ovx 
op&v Sreov KivoQ Iittiv aifrov* nwQ 8i leat svx^fM ri^ ovk Ixmv Iq mv6v 
vctaBptvirai, 

f In Euseb. Hist. Eccles. iv. 26. Orig. in Gen, 0pp. t. il p. 25. 

•X Under the name of Melito of Sardis, an Apology in tbe Syriac 
language has been published by Cureton in his SpiciUgium Syricbcwn : 
London, 1855, and ascribed to that author. It is not identical with 
that of which there is a fragment in Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. iv. 23 ; it 
also contains no anthropomorphical representations of Qod, but indicates 
a more spiritual mode of thinking on the part of the author, who, at all 
events, is not Melito, but, according to several indications, was a writer 
in Syria or its vicinity, and the Emperor Antoninus addressed by 
him is probably Caracalla, so that the date of the oomposition must be 
at the beginning of the third century. See Jacobi, JDeuUdie Zeitschrift 
f. ckr. Wiuensehafit Ac. 1856. No. 14. On Melito in general, see Piper, 
Btvd, Ik Krit, 1838. Part I. [Jacobi.] 
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the Clementine Homilies, and even by Tertullian; notwitht 
standing the depth and purity of his religious feelings, he 
says — " Who shall deny that God is a body, although G^ is 
a Spirit."*' He maintains that there is nothing uncorporeal, 
except what does not existf Spirit is Body of a peouliar 
quality.^ Some have tried to excuse him as if he only wanted 
another word in order to express real existence. But this is cer- 
tainly imfounded. The errors of thought and language here 
exactly coincide. Tertullian, with his vivid roHgious feeling and 
his robust realism, knew not how to separate the ideas of Eeedity 
and Corporeity. We remark similar representations in Lac- 
tantius, who combats those who deny that Ood possesses form 
and affections. § When we read in writers of this period that 
Gk)d is sine corpore, it does not follow that they conceived of 
him as a purely spiritual Being, but possibly they only meant 
to express a contrariety to earthly bodies. 

The development of the Christian doctrine counteracted this 
sensuous tendency in two ways ; mediately by the influence 
of Christianity on the whole style of thinking, and imme- 
diately through the already existing philosophical culture. In 
the first mode, the new tendency operated from the Natural to 
the Ethical, in which the Church Teachers were active from 
a practical, sober, religious standpoint. Among them Irenseus 
is conspicuous, whose discreet religious spirit acknowledged 
the incomprehensibility of the Divine Nature. He invites 
men to elevate themselves to Gtod by devotion, and says, they 
must direct their eye to that which is said in the Bible on the 
relation of G-od to Man, and rise to him by love. He combats 
the sensuous fancies of the Gnostics, and traces their errors to 
their asserting that of God which only suits a changeable nature ; 
all that we predicate of God is only an Image, Love, indeed, 
thus expresses itself; but there is something deeper in feeling, 
than words can express II This should lead men to be aware of 

* Adv. Praxeam. o. vii. 

f De came CJiriati xi. — Omne quod est, corpus est sui generis ; nihil 
est incorporalo, nisi quod non est. 

X Adv. Prazeam viL — Spiritus enim corpus sui generis in sua effigie. 

§ Ve Ira Dei, c. 2. — A philosophis irretiti et falsis argumentation 
nibus capti aliter de unica ilia maj estate sentiunt, quam Veritas habet, 
qui aut figuram negant habere uUam Deum aut niillo affectu commoveri 
putant : qui sit omnis alFectus imbecillitatis, quse in Deo nulla est. 

Ij Adv. Hser. ii. 13, 3, 4. — Est autem et super hsec et propter hsec 
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\ie difference between the Image and the Reality* Novatian 
^pressed the same opinions. He describes God as inconceivable 
1 his Essence, who alone knows what he himself is; the 
aman spirit feels what God is more than it can ^express.* 
[e remarks that Christ used anthropomorphical images of 
iod, but more sparingly than the Old Testament, in order to 
)ad the human mind to a higher mode of contemplation.f 
Among those who from the standpoint of philosophic culture 
>mbated the sensuous mode of conception, the Alexandrians 
ere pre-eminent, especially Orioen. He shows in what con- 
udictions they involve themselves who take literally the 
gurative representations of God in the Old Testament. J In 
is exposition of the words ** Ood is a Spirit "§ he attacks both 
le ancient Philosophers, who did not think of God as a pure 
pint, and the Christians, who gave a sensuous meaning to the 
srms Spirit, Light, and the like. He asserted that God could 
ot create and govern the material world, if he were not dis- 
inct from it ; he would otherwise be composite, like other 
odies, and hence be subject to change and dissolution. He 
xpresses himself with remarkable clearness in his work n^l 
''^uv. The word affu/Aarog, which the Philosophers apply to 
]k)d, is not found in Holy Writ. Yet the fact itself is implied 
a the Biblical expressions, not indeed in the sense in which 
he word is used in common life, as designating more 
efined bodies, but as referring to pure Spirit. || Men very 

aerrabilis. Sensufl enim oapax omnium bene et recte dicetur, sed non 
imilis hominum sensui ; et lumen rectissime dicetur sed nihil simile 
d, quod est secundum nos, lumini. Sic autem in reliquis omnibus 
Ater hominem posillitati ; et dicitur quidem secundum haeo propter 
lUectionem, sentitur autem super hsec secundum mognitudinem. 

* Regul. fid. c. 6. 

+ More spiritual representations are to be found in Hippolytus, and 
vrith some traces of a Platonic influence, to yap bv airbf; 6 warrjp ijv, 
m ot; rb yewi^dfivai oItiov toiq yivofxivoiQ, "EXcyxof, z. 33, p. 335, ed. 
Miller. [Jacobi] 

X In Genes. 0pp. t. ii. p. 25. 

§ In Joann. t. xiii. § 21. 

II Lib. L Introd. c. 8, 9. — In consuetudine vero bominum omne 
quod tale non fuerit, incorporeum simplicioribus vel imperitioribus 
nominatur : velut si quia aerem istum quo fruimur, incorporeum dicit, 
quandoquidem non est tale corpus, ut comprehendi ac teneri possit 
urgentique resistere. Quseremus tamen si vel alio nomine res ipsa 
OriBci philosophi atrfu/xarov, id est incorpoream, dicunt, in Scripturis 
fi&Dctis, invonitur. Cf. a 1. 
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easily £ei11 into sensuous representations ^en they seek for 
words in order to express the vivid feeling of the Divine Om- 
nipotence. Clement combats such an error v^hen he sajs 
*' God is exalted above all space and all time."* Thus Obigen 
sets himself against the doctrine taught by the Stoics, of a 
general extension of the Divine Essence, and substitated for 
it the Divine Power, which embraces all things.t The Ghurdi 
Teachers thus avoided the error of the deistical view whidi 
wants the living consciousness of the Divine Omnipotence, and 
ignores the immediate relation of GK>d to the World. 

Anthropopathism is to be distinguished from Anthropomor- 
phism ; being that mode of contemplating the divine attributes 
which has for its basis the analogy of Gk)d to the human 
spirit Considered in itself, this is not untrue ; for we oan 
only think of G-od as the Archetype of our own spirit, and the 
idea of God can no longer be retained by us if we lose sight of 
this analogy. Anthropomorphism must be supplanted bj 
Christianity ; Anthropopathism is not supplanted, but spiri- 
tualised and refined. Only what is false must be rejected; 
that crudeness which transfers to God human passions {'roAn) 
and defects, for want of recollecting the elevation of the Supreme 
Being, as well as his relationship to Man. Christianity must 
teach us to distinguish what is owing to the corrupting influ- 
ence of sin, from what constitutes the true analogy between 
God and Man In heathenism a false Anthropopathism pre- 
vailed, since polytheism presented in its gods the apotheosis 
of human qualities, not only of virtues, but of vices ; and 
withal, a deification of the power manifested in Nature. Among 
the common, carnally minded Jews there was a corresponding 
crudeness in their views of the divine attributes ; for omni^ 
potence was represented as unlimited caprice, and punitive 
justice as perfectly analogas to human wratli. Philo combated 
this tendency from his philosophic standpoint ; but Neo- 
platonism, wluch in its opposition to Anthropopathism regarded 
God as the abstract 'Oi', the highest absolute simplicity, the 
negation of all that is definite, led Philo to indulge in a similar 

* Sirom, iL p. 361 A. — ov yap kv yv6^ifi ^ Tbrrtfi, dK>! vvEpdvu km 
rSvov Kai xP^vov Kai rfjff rwv ytyovoTiov ISi6tijtoq* Scb oifd* iv fup» 
KarayiveTai votv ovrt -Ki^iixiaVf ovti vepux^fUVOQ* 9 Kar* bpiffftSv 
Tiva fl Kai' OTrorofiifv, 

+ Contra CeU.Yi. § 71. 
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raction ; though, on the other hand, he experienced a re- 
in from the Theism of the Old Testament. 
[ere also the task was committed to Christian Eealism of 
dng its way hetween the extremes. Christianity pro- 
id a genuine Anthropopathism hy the consciousness of the 
g[e of God in Man, and of its ohscuration, as well as of its 
set representation in Christ, through which men learnt to 
V the Archetype in all its grandeur ; in Eedemption the 
le attributes of omnipotence^ righteousness, and love were 
snted in harmony. Thus, on the one hand, there was 
1 the idea of God in its Reality, and on the other its illus- 
on, according to the analogy of the restored image of God 
itian ; the realised idea of Humanity in Christ. A 
3er Anthropopathism passed over from the Jews to the 
stians. There were not wanting some persons, who be- 
id things of God, that they would not impute to the most 
1 of their fellow-men. This promoted the other extreme of 
ilising the idea of God *, and thus the peculiar system of 
Gnostics was formed. 

efore the Christian era, the Old Testament idea of the 
h and righteousness of God had often been misunderstood 
he heathen. The crude conceptions of the Jews might 
) contributed to this, but the real cause lay deeper in that 
diar religious standpoint of Pagan Antiquity which the 
Testament opposed. What Holiness was, what were the 
th and righteousness of God, could only be understood by 
ns of a correct consciousness of Sin, and of that strict 
cal standpoint, which was given first and alone in the Old 
tament These profound ideas could not be appreciated 
heathenism, which regarded Evil as a mere infirmity — 
, necessity of Nature. The Gnostics also were led to a 
liar misunderstanding. They regarded the representations 
jod in the Old Testament not as absolutely fedse, but 
meous, and merely human conceptions ; but they ascribed 
n to a real Being, whom they considered as an actual 
iciple, different from the Christian God. Thus they 
pted a Dualism in the doctrine of Eevelation, and of the 
ine attributes. To the perfect God they ascribed Love ; 
could only redeem ; the Demiurges, on the contrary, was 
eicg of inexorable justice ; Love and Holiness were foreign 
* Orig, vtpi apxAv, lib. iv. c. 8. 
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to his nature. This separation found support in Philo*s views. 
He often says, God himself does not punish immediately, 
from him comes nought hut good ; punishment is inflicted by 
ministering spirits, who by many are regarded as God himself. 
The Gnostics separated the Demiurges still further from God, 
since to him alone they attributed justice. Marcion, by over- 
stretching the Christian standpoint, went to the length of 
allowing no union between love and justice. Wholly occupied 
with the love of God, as revealed in Redemption, he excluded 
the other attributes. God grants only blessings of which the 
redeemed partake; about the rest of mankind he takes no 
care, but leaves them in the hands of the Demiurgos. 

Against this dualistic view, the Church Teachers had to 
vindicate the standpoint of the Old Testament, and to show 
the connexion between the Justice and the Love of God. 
The conflict was carried on, in part on the philosophic and 
idealistic standpoint of the Alexandrians, and in part on that 
of the prevalent Realism. 

The Alexandrians were especially inclined to oppose all 
crude Anthropopathisms, but they were not successful in 
correctly separating the real and the sensuous view, and hence 
were led into a subtilizing of the divine attributes. Clement 
attributes all errors in the apprehension of the Old Testament 
to the sensuous and liberal mode of understanding it, which 
led men to represent after human fashion, the nature of God, 
who is exalted above all human passions. The Prophets could 
represent God to us, not as he is, but only as we sensuous 
men can understand it.* Origen also sees in the Old Testa- 
ment a condescension of God to the weakness of Man. In 
fact there is no wrath in God, but he must appear as if wrathful 
to the bad, on account of the sufferings which their own evil 
conduct entails upon them.t The Alexandrians disputed the 
self-subsistence of God's primitive Justice, and merged it in 
the idea of a dtxaio(f{/vri curri^toi, a disciplining reformatory love. 

* Strom, p. 391.— i7/tf6Tc 5i, wc loiicev, oh rravofitBa ra roiavTa, 
trapKiKutQ voovvTtQ rdg ypa^aQ, ical ahrb rwv fifiiripiav rraOtSv dvayo- 
fjievoi, Td ^ovXriiia rov drraOovQ deov, ofjioiMC foig rtfjiedairoiQ Kixfilicioiv 
oTreKdixofJi^voC we ^k rjfitXe OKOvvai SvvaToif o^Tiag exeiv dird rov iravro- 
Kparopog VTroXafxtdvovng, dOitjQ irXaviifAeOa' oh ydp wg l;^£i rb SrtXoVf 
ovrutg oXov r« ^v XiyftrOai' dW* a»c olov Tt ijv Trattiv 17/iac trapKi trtirt- 
dfifikvovc o^Ting Vf-^v kXdkritrav oi Trpo0^ra(, vvfiirepupepofASvov irtjrri' 
pibjg rj TiZv dpSpioTTtav dadiviiq, tov Kvpiov, f Mom, 18 in Jerem. 
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iments accordiDg to them were only means of refor- 
iained by God, in order to lead fallen beings to a 
their estrangement, and at last to a re-union 

3 forms the transition to the realistic standpoint, 
ards punishment as something developing itself 
in, as something inseparably connected with sin. 
says, God does not punish immediately, in order to 
it punishment is that which follows sin of itself; 
bhe fountain of all happiness, and those who abide 
nion with Him, receive all good from Him, so 
3nt from Him is the source of punishment. If 
cN, NovATiAN, and Lactantixjs, in their more 
;alism, sometimes used expressions liable to be mis- 
, yet they maintained not the less, that God must 
d to act at all times differently from man, since He 
ng from mere feehng or passion, but according to 
!S of divine wisdom. TertuUian, especially, who 
;ply into these discussions, defends the idea of 
ice against Marcion, by showing the necessary con- 
redeeming love and justice. Does not redemption 
be asks, presuppose the existence of guilt in God's 
.rcion is illogical *, since he denies the justice of 
yet maintains the fact of Redemption, Tertullian 
ove that the idea of divine justice has a deeper 
hat Marcion supposes it does not spring from a 
3 the punishment of evil, but rests on an original 
Df God, on Creation generally, where it is equivalent 
titia architectonicaj since God has fixed definite 
veiy being ; the goodness of God, he says, created 
, and his justice regulates it.f To set aside the 
iropopathisms is preposterous ; if Marcion would on 
d refuse to believe in God's wrath and punitive 

iTc. i. 26. iv. 10 — Sed et peccata dimittere an ejus posset 
;etur tenere, et an ejus sit absolvere, cujus non sit etiam 
an congruat, eum ignoscere, in qucm nilul sit admissum. 
. c. 12. — A primordio dumque creator tarn bonus, quam 
iriter utrumque processit, bonitas ejus operata est mundum, 
iilata est. Justitise opus est. quod inter lucem et tenebras 
muntiata est inter diem et noctem, inter coelum et tenttm, 
ut bonitas concipit, ita juatitia distinxit, totum hoc 
)0situm et ordinat^jim est. 
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justice, he must also deny the other attributes of God ; but 
instead of drawing down Gbd to human limitation, we must rise 
to Him. '* Why dost thou imagine anything human in God, 
and not that everything is divine ?" * The limits which deave 
to the development of the divine in Man must all be ab- 
stracted. The long-suffering and compassion of Grod must be 
understood otherwise than in the case of human beings* 
From such a standpoint, he vindicated " the speaking after &e 
manner of men," occurring in Holy Writ God, he says, 
could not come into close contact with man, unless he appro- 
priated human affections, a condescension that softens the ex- 
ceeding splendour of his majesty, which otherwise would be 
too much for human weakness. Perhaps in itself it is not 
worthy of God, but for man it is necessary, and, therefore, 
worthy of God, since nothing can be so worthy of God as 
what contributes to the salvation of Man.f He pronounces it 
inconsequent to believe in Christ, and yet to be inclined to 
deny the condescension of God in the Old Testament, in 
which he saw a preparation for the condescension of God in 
Christ. :|; TertulUan sometimes expresses himself, as if he 
thought that moral goodness had no internal necessity, but 
was only made such by an act of the divine will. " We must 
not obey it because it is good," he says ; " but we must obey, 
because God has commanded it." § Yet he would not affirm 
that G-od has arbitrarily determined this or that to be good. 
He only designed to refute those who would limit the 
authority of the divine law by a reference to the creature. In 
another passage he guards against such a misapprehension, 
and asserts that in God everything must be natural, eternal, 
and grounded in his Essence. || 

The Idea of the Divitie Omnipotence, From the standpoint 

• Adv. Marc. iL 16. 

+ Ibid. c. 27. cf. — Conversabatur Deus, ut homo divina agere doce- 
retur ; ex aequo agebat Deus cum homine, ut homo ex aequo agere com 
Deo posset : Deus pusillus inventus est, ut homo maximus fieret. 

t Ibid. c. 16. 

§ De Poenit. c. 4. — ^Audaciam existimo de bono dlvini prsDcepti 
dieputare. Neque enim quia bonum est, idcirco auscultare debemun, 
fled quia Deus prsecepit. Ad exhibitionem obsequii prior oat miajestas 
divinffi potesfcatis, prior est auctoritas imperantis quam utilitas ser- 
yientis. 

II Contra Marc. L 22, 23. 
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of Antiquity, where the consciousness was confined within the 
limits of Nature, the dirine presented itself as subject to a 
higher Nature. Christianity introduced the idea of Omnipo- 
tence as something new in opposition to the Pagan view ; it 
was of peculiar importance to Christians ; simple believers ap- 
pealed to it as the ground of their confidence. Certainly its 
development presented difficulties, when not viewed i i con- 
nexion with the essential nature of God. It was then per- 
verted into the idea of infinite arbitrariness, or the limitations 
of human, consciousness were transferred to God. Such a 
transference was made by the elder Pliny, in order to remove 
the reality of the idea.* Celsus reproached the Christians with 
referring on all occasions to tlie divine omnipotence. '' God," 
he says, misunderstanding the idea, ** can do nothing irrational, 
unnatural, or wicked." t Origen defending the idea against 
such objections thoroughly discusses the question. He dis- 
tinguishes Nature in tiie ideal sense, which is one vdth the 
divine arrangement of the Universe, from Nature as it actually 
appears. If Nature be understood in the former sense, we 
may indeed say, God cannot and will not do what is against 
Nature. On the other hand, the laws of phenomenal Nature 
cannot bind God. There may be a standpoint raised above 
these laws, and hence, when anything happens according to the 
divine will, we cannot consider this as against Nature. These 
views are important in relation to his idea of miracles. A 
miracle certainly does not correspond with the laws of common 
phenomenal Nature, the ^v<ns xotvSn^ov voov/j^svri, but founded 
on the higher law of Nature, on the general principles of the 
divine government. As far as this involves any precise state- 
ment, Origen maintains that the divine omnipotence is not to 
be considered as infinite. But he denies infinity in a different 
sense. It was a doctrine of the ancient Philosophers, that no 
consciousness can embrace an infinite series, which, applied 
to God, was an indirect Anthropopathism.;]: Thus some came 
to the conclusion, since consciousness implies limitation, no 
consciousness can be ascribed to the Supreme Being ; so it was 
in the idea of the Neoplatonic '^Ov. Origen sincerely main- 
tained the idea of a personal and self-conscious God ; § but in- 

• Hiffc. Natur. ii. c 6. f Orig. c. Gels. v. 14, 28. 

X Plutarch, de Defectu Oracul. c. 23, 24. 

In Joann. t. xzxiL § 18. — Sre Iv ry iavrov yivSfievog wepnowy^ 
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voluntarily influenced by the Philosophy of his age, he adopted 
the supposition above-mentioned as a truth, at tiie same time 
actuated by a Christian interest for a Providence which 
extended over all things, he thought that the divine Omnipo- 
tence could only embrace a limited range of existence. This 
is important in relation to his doctrine of Creation, the pre- 
existence of souls, and the development of the Universe. He 
assumed that God had created a definite number of spirits, 
and accordingly beheld in the development of the world only a 
change of Forms.* By this specimen we perceive what an 
influence the Platonic Philosophy exerted on the Alexandrians, 
though the religious interest of Theism acted as a counterpoise. 

8. THE DOCTRINE OF CREATION. 

On this doctrine particularly, Christianity eflected a revolution 
in the prevailing views. Natural Eeligion, formed by the con- 
templation of Nature, and a comparison of it with human re- 
lations, was unable to rise to the idea of a creation as the free 
act of God ; an absolute act of unconditioned freedom performed 
by God was a thought totally foreign to antiquity. The phe- 
nomenal world was supposed to spring of itself out of Chaos ; 
many attributed the same origin to the gods. Even when no 
Autonomy was ascribed to ^e World, no pantheistic view 
adopted, no development of Nature from itself allowed, but 
a Supreme Spirit was regarded as the Framer of the Universe, 
this was not considered as an unconditioned, absolutely free 
act on the part of God, but condiiioned by a pre-existent 
matter : with this assumption was connected the assertion of 
a necessary principle of Evil and Defect in the World. As 
long as Evil was regarded as founded in Nature, and necessaxy, 
the Divine agency must be supposed to be conditioned. When 

Irri ry idvrov yvuKrei Kai ry lavrov httapiq. ovvv fitiZovt rrjc iv vif 
^BwpiaCf UQ M ^eov XP^ votiv Tci rotavraf dtX \iytw, 5ri eif^aivtrM 
dpa t6v Tiva tvapivTtjtnv, 

* Utpi dpxtSv. ii. c. 9. — In illo ei^o initio putandum est tantum 
numerum rationabilinm creaturarum, vel intellectualium, vel quoquo- 
modo appellandse sunt quas mentes superius diximus, fecisse Deum, 
quantum sufficere posse prospexit. Cerium est quippe quod pnefuisae 
^quo apud b6 numero eas fecit : non enim, ut quidam volunt, finem 
putandum est non habere creaturas ; quia ubi finis non est, nee com- 
prehensio ulla nee circumscriptio esse potest. Quod si fuerit, utique 
nee contineri vel dispensari a Deo qusa facta sunt, potuerunt. Natimi- 
liter nempe, quicquid infinitum fuerit, et incomprehensibile erit. 
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Plato represented God as the being who organized the vXti, it 
may be disputed whether this was not given bj him as a mere 
mythical conception. The formation of the uXri takes place 
when the divine idea is realized in it. But Dualism is never 
wholly overcome. The power that withstands the Divine 
never allows it entirely to succeed. This form was too mythical 
for the later Neo-Platonism, and not sufficiently intelligible. 
It substituted absolute Monism for Dualism — changed the 
acting God of Plato into the Absolute ; the transitive act into 
the unconditioned development of an immanent rational neces- 
sity, from the Absolute down to the last point of existence, where 
the uX9j had its place as the necessary limit of this process. 

In Judaism, on the contrary, we find the distinctive mark 
of Theism — the doctrine of a Creation — the absolute free act 
of the Divine Omnipotence — the highest elevation of the 
human mind to which no Philosophy of Heathenism could 
attain. Christianity found this doctrine already in existence, 
and only announced it afresh, and purified it from those cor- 
ruptions which it had acquired among the Jews. 

The idea of Creation out of nothing denoted in opposition 
to Pagan Antiquity, an absolutely free act of God, conditioned 
by no pre-existent matter. The Dogma is found in the 
Shepherd (vot/inv) of Hermas, " God who brought all things 
into being out of nothing." * But this Idea found its way 
only by degrees, and when an entirely new direction had been 
given to the religious spirit and thinking. The speculative 
and popular mind, thinkers and simple people, as Tertullian 
remarl^, took offence at it ; t especially that Oriental specu- 
lative tendency of the Gnosis rebelled against it. The religious 
doctrine of the ancient World was connected with a speculative 
Cosmogony. Christianity, by its doctrine of Creation, dis- 
solved this connexion, and thus established the independence 
of religious doctrine. The re-introduction of such a Cosmogony 
would have altered the essentieil character of Christianity. It 
was a first principle of the Gnostics that from nothing, nothing 
is made, and thus no agreement with them was possible from 
the Christian standpoint. For they ^ere not wilHng to admit 
the fact as a matter of faith, but required an explanation 
how the Finite could be educed from the Infinite. To make 
this intelligible, they imagined a development of the perfection 
• XL Mandat. i t De Resurr. Cam. c. 11. 
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contained in the essence of the Supreme Piindple, a neccBSBif 
and gradual unfolding of the germ of existence that lay in him. 
Creation was thus made a necessary process of Natnre, to 
which the Divine Being himself was subjected ; in short, an 
Emanation. They chose many images to illustrate the process 
of Emanation from God ; the development of thoughts from 
reason and from one another ; the light that streams forth in 
manifold rays from the primeval light; the numbers, that 
proceed from one highest unity.^ Valentine called the 
products of Emanation aiSing, because they are representatives 

* I add here a few remarks on the principlflB of Basilidei which differ 
in part from the Gnosis, in which I follow Hippolytus in his iXeyxoQ, 
yii. 20. A comparison with the statements of Clement Alex, makes it 
certain that we there have a description agreeing in all essential points 
with it, and founded on authentic sources. This is demonstrated 
against Hilgenfeld by Uhlhom {Dot BcuUidianische Syaietm, : Gotk 
1855). See also Ease's Church History, 1854, p. 94. Basilides laboured 
to avoid all limiting ideas of God. He was not satisfied with calling 
him ike Being, but placed him above all existence by the idea of the 
ovK uv. We find exactly similar language in Plotinus and other 
Platonists. The influenoe oi Platoniam is unmistakeable, though 
Uhlhom will not allow it. In his doctrine of Creation, Basilidec 
denies the existence of matter independent of God, as well as an 
Emanation or Evolution from God; according to him the Biblical 
representation of a creation by the almighty word of Gk>d comes 
nearest the truth. But the form and expression of the idea of creation, 
although unavoidably expressed according to the human usut loqttendi, 
must be understood in a supwhiunan manner. Qod created first of all 
a seed of the World {airkpfia rov k6<jhov^ travvwtpfiia), the potentiali^ 
of all being, of which the germ lay therein, chaotic and undeveloped 
{((rijyxvfnQ dpx'o^^/)* As far as this is not yet the world definite and 
developed in form, it may be called a non-existent world, and hfloee 
Basilides said, that God created the world ovk uv o^k ovTa i^ aim 
6vT<av, First of all, the most spiritual entities were developed — the 
vUrtii Ocov— in a threefold gradation ; then the other creat^ beings 
on a descending scale. Above all is enthroned the Not-Being {oifg uv), 
longing after whose infinite beauty all things tend upward from below. 
The idea of a ewspfia rov Koa/tov is probably taken from the Stoics ; 
but it leads to unfounded and forced meomngs if, like Uhlhom, we 
find nothing in Basilides respecting God, the Creation, and the deve- 
lopment of the universe, but the stoical notions of an original unity of 
God and matter, and of an .independent separation of both, cloihed in 
Christian phraseology, au^ modified in their results by Christian 
teleology. When Basilides repeatedly says that God has sent forth 
the seed of the world (rb Kara€\ri9kv virb rov oi)K ovrog ^tov) by the 
word of the speaker, it would really be his opinion that the seed of the 
world had produced God ; he held it to be a too phyaioal representation 
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of the Eternal. The dinne powers appear hjpoetasised bj the 
Gnostics, while Western thinkers would have described them 
as attribates of God. They wished to explain the different 
stages of existence by the stages of Emanation. Many 
attempted to make it conceivable how personality and con- 
idousness originated, and placed at the head an unconscious 
principle, from which the personal conscious Spirit jQrst pro- 
ceeded, the h^fjkfitfti, f vMia iaurov. But after all, the origin of 
the material wrorld was not explained ; for it and Spirit appeared 
to the Gnostics to form a necessary quality, and not to be re- 
ferrible to a higher Unity. The Existence also of Evil and 
of Defect, seemed also to require a different explanation. The 
deriration of Evil from the freedom of the creature did not 
satisfy them, for in this way they thought it would be ultimately 
traced back to God. But as they wished to find the source 
of Evil elsewhere than in God, they fell into Dualism, which 
under various forms was dominant in that age. How great its 
power was is strikingly shown in the Gnostic Apelles, a scholar 

that God should allow beings to emanate from himself, but thought it 
worthv of Qod that he should develope himself from chiaos. The viorric 
must be identical with God, who separates himself from matter, since 
these beings of Light are d'c^' ofiooinnoi : and yet it is said that they 
develope themselves as the first from the iraveirtpfila, but not Qod, who 
mther stands above the whole — ^has designed beforehand the plan of 
the universe, and attracts the children of God to himself by over- 
powering glory — who cannot, indeed be in the full sense b^oovtrioi 
with him, because they are not equal among themselves. In the 
abstract idea of God, and in the contemplation of the Universal Life, 
«e may recognise Pantheistic influences, but they do not occur in the 
fint oi these, and in the second only in the Stoical ideas above 
nentioaed. It is far too confidently asserted that Stoicism was the 
most widely spread philosophy, the vital air of the second century — 
the century in which Plutaroh, Justin, and Clement lived. We cannot 
zeoognise in BasiUdes so much of Pantheism, and so little of Dualism, 
as Uhlhom does, though he allows that the latter could not be 
altogether concealed. BasUides, in his attempt to abolish Dualism, 
and then relapsing into it, resembles Valentine. He adheres to it 
when ho contemplates wavfrvipfiia in the aspect of formlessness, as 
kftopfia ; perhaps also in supposing an antagonism between the living, 
formative light-seed, and the material in the fravcrircpfita, but it 
appears clearly when he relegates the higher element in the apocatas- 
taus typically described in Christ, tvaBtv oiv tovto Zinp ijv airov 
viitltaTucbp t^P^S* f^ot airiKaTiffTTj eig ri^v afiopt^iav. Compare J. L. 
Jacobi, Basuidis phUosophi gnostici suatenHoB : Regiom. 1862.— [Jacobi.] 

I d 
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of Marcion, who, when he saw himself compelled to abandon 
Dualism, admitted that he believed in an original Being, bat 
how he could be, he was unable to comprehend. He could 
not conceive how there could be one eternal God.* The 
Gnostics were obliged to join together Dualism and the 
doctrine of Emanation ; they proceeded on the assumption that 
the Evil Principle had mixed itself with the kingdom of Light, 
and the Soul with Matter ; wheiice the earthly world originated. 
Kespecting the origin of this mixture, there was ample scope 
for Speculation and Fancy. Some said that the liXij sought 
to penetrate the Kingdom of Light. Others represented the 
powers of the Kingdom of Light as not able to keep within its 
boundaries, but sinking down into the Kingdom of Darkness. 
At the head of this outward World, originating on the ground 
of Matter, stands the Demiurgos, whose character forms the 
principal difference in the Gnostic systems — according as they 
represent him in absolute Antagonism to God, or as only a 
Being subordinate to him, and an unconscious Organ in the 
Creation and Government of the World.f The Gnostics of 
the first class were obliged to admit an absolute contrariety 
between the earthly World and the highest order of the 
Universe ; whence it followed that Christianity stood in this 
contrariety to the earthly World, and that a Redemption could 
never take place in it. Then either pride, or an ascetic contempt 
of the world, was the result, or the contrariety took a decidedly 
immoral direction, since it appeared a matter of indifference 
how men acted. It was thought that the higher life could not 
find its consummation in these earthly forms. Men must 
show their contempt of sensuality, — must despise it. Thus a 
bold Antinomism arose. Other Gnostics were more moderate ; 
they admitted that the germs of divine Ideas had been uncon- 
sciously placed in the World by the Demiurgos ; but Christi- 
anity had first brought the Framer of the World to a conscious- 
ness of the Supreme God, and had developed the ideas with 
clearness. Christianity, therefore, has given the consciousness 
of the design for which the world was created, and the destiny 

• Euseb. Hist. Eccl. v. 18. Hippolyt. tXeyx* P- ^29. 

+ On the principal attempt at pointing out the differences in the 
Gnostic systems, see the article Qnostiker in Herzog's Real-Encydo- 
padie fur Theologie. — [Jacobi.] 
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of the human race. A deep scientific Idea lies at the founda- 
tion of tliese views of the Gnostics, only (according to their 
peculiar mode of thinking and expression) they represent 
objectively, as a development of the Demiurges, what belongs 
to the Reason and the Mind of Man. 

Irenseus opposed the arbitrariness of the Gnostics. If we 
do not desire to explain every tiling — since many things are 
reserved for a higher life — we shall retain our faith ; the errors 
of the Gnostics arise from their wishing to acknowledge no 
bounds to their speculations.* In opposition to the separation 
of God and the Demiurges, he says, ** God has formed all 
things in himself and from himself, that is, according to his 
own ideas. "t He also informs us what is the positive meaning 
of the idea of Creation out of nothing, namely, " that existence 
is derived from the power and will of God." This cannot be 
explained according to the analogy of human workmanship. J 
He adheres to the opinion that the world had a beginning, and 
rejects the subtleties that have been started respecting it; 
what God had done before he created the World, Holy Writ 
does not reveal ; the answer to such questions must be referred 
to God. 

In the writings of the Platonizing fathers, we recognise a 
mixture of the Platonic forms, Philo had expressed himself 
as if he admitted a pre-existent Hyle which received a form from 
God. Yet it is a question whether Philo deviated so far from 
Judaism. In a fragment preserved by Eusebius§ he says, that 
God prepared exactly as much Hyle as he used for the Crea- 
tion. This appears to contradict the opinion above-mentioned. 
The Apologists of the Platonic School followed his example. Jus - 
tin Martyr says,|| " God formed all things out of an unorganized 
matter." Yet according to the connexion of his style of thinking 
we cannot suppose that he approved of the Platonic Hylozoism. 
His Scholar Tatian serves to explain his views, for he also 

• Adv. Haeres. ii. 28. t Ibid. ii. c. 7, 8. 

J Ibid. ii. 28, § 3. — Ut puta, si quis interrogat : antequam mundum 
faoeret Deus, quid agebat? diciiiius quoniam ista responsio subjacet 
Deo. Quoniam autem mundus hie f actus est apotelestos a Deo, tem- 
porale initium accipiens, scripturse nos docenb; quid autem ante hoc 
DeuB sit operatus, nulla scriptura manifestat. 

§ Pr»par. Evangel, vii. 21. 

II Apol. i. § 10.— ndvra Trjv apxvv dyaQov ovTa dtifttovpyijffai avrbv 
l^ dfiSp^ov vXi}C ^^* ivOptitvovQ, SidiSayfitQa. 
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says, all things were fashioned from a formless Hjle, which, 
however, was first brought forth by God. If a jnere formal ' 
agreement with Plato is here expressed, yet to this form a 
view may be attached which peifectly retains the Platonic 
idea of the Hyle ; we find this to be the case with Hermogenes^* 
a painter who liveH in North Africa towards the and of the 
second century. He rejected both the Gnostic Emanation 
doctrine, and the Church doctrine of Creation ; the former 
contradicted the unchangeable nature of Gt>d, and necessitated 
attributing to him the Origin of Evil ; the latter was con- 
tradicted by the nature of this World ;t for if the Creation of 
the perfect God had been conditioned by nothing, a perfect 
world must have been the result. Hence he believed that 
Creation supposed something conditioning,, and this he thought 
must be the Hyle which he received from Platonism into 
connexion with the Christian system. He did not think that 
he gave up the doctrine of the /iwa^ta as long as he admitted 
a ruling all-powerful principle, and ascribed to God such a 
supremacy over the Hyle. He regarded the Hyle as altogether 
undetermined, predicate]ess,| in which all Uie contrarieties 
which afterwards appeared in the world, were as yetunseparated 
and undeveloped ; neither motion nor rest ; neither flowing 
nor standing still, but an inorganic confusion. It was the 
receptive ; God alone the creative ; hit* formative agency 
called forth from it determinate existence. But with thu 
organization there was a residuum which withstood the divine 
formative power. Hence the defective and the offensive in 
Nature ; henceLalso Evil. Had he been logical he must have 
admitted a Creation without a beginning ; he could not have 
regarded it as a single and transitive act of God, but as im- 
manent and resulting immediately from the relation of God to 
Matter. He said, God was always a ruler, consequently he 
must always have had dominion over Matter. § This would 

* Tertall. adv. Hermogenem. Hippolyt. IXcyxoc* viii. 17. 

t TertuU. adv. Hermog. c. 2. 

X Ibid. c. 28. — Unde ergo compertus est Hermogenea, inlormem ei 
confusam et inquietam illam fuisse, quae ut invisibiUa latebat \ — o. S6, 
prima, inquit, facie videtur nobis incorporalis esse materia, exquisita 
autem ratione recta invenitur neque corporalis neque iDCorporaUs. — c 
41. Inconditus et [injconfusus et turbuleutus fuit matenn motus. 
Sic enim et oUse undeque ebullientiB similitudinem aDponis. 

§ Ibid. 0. 3. 
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iuplj that in fact Qod and Matter were never separated, and 
that the Hyle always existed along mth the organization. 
He compared the operation of God upon it to the attractive 
power* which Beauty according to its nature exerts on be 
holders ; or to the attraction of the Magnet, which according « 
to its nature operates on iron. Consequently, like the Neo- 
Platonic School, he admitted a Universe that was always be- 
coming, which in this form exists from all Eternity, so that 
God, and his formative agency, and Matter, must always be 
presupposed, and the idea of Hyle is only attained by separating 
what lies at the basis of the material world. In the Hyle is 
always to be distinguished what is allied to the divine formative 
power, and what is counter-active and destructive; from the later 
proceeds the destruction and dissolution that take place in the 
present life. If his view was charged with being unscriptural, 
he rejoined that his opinion was founded in reality, and 
the Tohu Vahohu (IT^^ll ^fin) of Genesis was a designation 
of Chaos ; and, on the other hand, Creation out of nothing, had 
it been a fact, must have been clearly and expressly signified. 
By logical development Hermogenes would have been led 
through the Neo-Platonic idea of Creation to a different idea of 
God, but we must take care not to blame him for what can 
only be logically inferred. We have to notice the course of 
development in a man of this age, who probably in early 
life adopted the philosophical principles of a Neo-Platonic school, 
was then attracted by Christianity, and in whose mind what 
he imbibed of the influence of Christianity remained in con- 
flict with his speculative principles. Tertullian, from whose 
reply we learn the doctrine of Hermogenes, objects that God 
is not acknowledged as the only one if he is not regarded as 
the sole, unconditioned Originator of all existence. In the 
History of the Creation in Genesis, the phrase '* in the begin- 
ninf* indicates no pre-existent matter, but the gradual sequence 
of the divine arrangement ;t lastly, we must distinguish the 
absolute attributes of God belonging to his Essence, and the 
rdative attributes referrible to Creation. The former are 
eternal ; the latter mark a relation to the World, and there- 
fore might originate with it;^ 

Obioen on one side adhered to the doctrine of the Church ; 

* TertulL adv. HermogenenL o. 44. f IbkL c 19. 

X Ibid. 0. 3. 
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on another he went beyond it, where it had not given express 
decisions ; he attempted to harmonize traditionary dogmas with 
the standpoint of the Gnostics. He points out as a biblical 
doctrine that this world had a beginning, that it was created 
♦ out of nothing,* but what there was before this world is left un- 
determined, and here Gnosis has free scope. The doctrine of 
an absolute beginning of Creation appeared to him untenable ; 
the operative divine attributes being presupposed in Creation, 
no reason can be imagined why they should not always have 
been at work ;t and as little can it be imagined how in God a 
transition could be made from rest to activity. On the con- 
trary, he advances the idea of an eternal Creation, a derivation 
of the creature from God by virtue of an ideal beginning. 
Origen did not assert it of this actual world, which rather 
presupposed a foregoing History, but he imagined a pure 
spiritual creation as a beginning, and God as the original 
source of a spirit- world allied to him, but yet at an infinite 
distance from him, which constituted his eternal Self-revela- 
tion. He combats the doctrjne of the Gnostics of the 6/ioov(fm 
of spiritual natures with God, and beholds in the spirit-world 
only a partial reflection of the divine glory .J He endeavoured 
to defend the doctrine of Creation out of nothing, as he derived 
everything immediately from God and not conditioned by pre- 
existent matter ; and with that he was able to connect a certain 
spiritually conceived emanation of the spirit-world from God. 

This doctrine of Origen was controverted by Methodius, 
Bishop of Tyre, towards the end of the third century. § He 

* Ilept apX' i« pwefat. 4. c. 3, § 3. 

+ IltoQ dk ovK aroirov to firj Ixovra n tS>v irpiirovTtav avrt^ t6v 
^ibvf tiQ rb 6x«v iKr)Kv9kvai ; €7rct ^l ovk iCTiv Sre TravTOKpdrutp ovk 
^v, del tlpai Sel ravra, di* d TravroKparwp can, Kal an ifv vtt' avrov 
Kparovfievat apxovTti avrip xp***/^^^^- — ^' "fdvTa rd yivri Kal ra A^ri 
Slu iiV aXX* o{) 8^ tiq kpiX xai rb Ka6* ev dpid/ioD* ttXiIjv fKariptjjQ 
Si^Xovfai, on ovk ijp^aro 6 Btbc Srifitovpytiv dpyriaaQ vori. Ep. Justi- 
niani ad Mennam Patriarch Mansi, ix. 528. wept &pxiov, p. 4, ed. 
Redepenninff. 

J In Joann. t. xxxii. § 18.— (oZ^ai) ^Odvsiv fJtEvroi yt airh rov 
&7ravyd(TfjiaT0c rovrov riig {;\ijc do^rjQ fiepiKO. diravydcfiaTa IttI ri/v 
XotTTjJv XoytKijv KTLtTiv OVK oifiat yap riva to tt^Xv SvvacQai %ciip^(rai 
r^C oXijc ^o^ijc Tov Btov diravyafffia v rov vlbv avrov, t. xiiL § 25. 

§ In his work wept r&v yevvrjrojv (v. Lardner*s " Credibility of the 
Gospel History," ch. 57. Works iii. p. 303, ed. 1788), an abstract in 
Photiufl Bibl. cod. 235. 
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quoted the language of Origen correctly, that the World pro- 
ceeds in an eternal becoming^ ivithout beginning, from God ; 
but his mind was not speculative enough to enter into the 
train of Origen's ideas, so that manj of his objections did not 
ipply. He transfers the relation that a piece of human 
workmanship has to its maker to the dependence of creatures 
)n God, and hence asserts that the world must have been 
completed at some time, and therefore God must have passed 
frona making to not-making. Origen would not have granted 
:hi8, for he regarded the Spirit-world not as ever completed, 
but as always becoming, — proceeding in an eternal process from 
God, and depending upon Him. Further, Methodius objected 
that Origen's scheme removed the distance between God and 
the creature. But Origen denied that the creature in its 
3ssence possessed self- subsistence ; he would rather have 
iescribed God's upholding agency as a constant creative 
energy, conditioned by the creature. Origen's doctrine, as 
to its form at least, could sooner be met by the third objection, 
that it was at variance with the self-sufficiency of God, who 
requires nothing out of himself for his satisfaction. But this 
Origen would not maintain, but only say that the contempla- 
tion of the divine Perfection would lead us to expect a constant 
Revelation of God in his works. He referred this in nowise to 
the form of the universe as it now is, but to the original spiritual 
Creation. In this reference, we must rightly understand the 
tenor of his ideas as they were developed in opposition to 
Gnosticism. When the Gnostics maintained that the Uni- 
verse could not proceed from one original Being, but that the 
contrarieties in it were referrible to three different principles, 
the 'TvevfiartTLoVj the -v^up^/xov, and the uX/xov, Origen endeavoured 
to prove that another explanation was possible. When the 
Gnostics subordinating the Ethical to the Physical, traced 
ethical differences to an original diversity of natures, it com- 
ported with his views to establish physical contrarieties by the 
Ethical. The direction of the will, according to him, is the 
lever of the Universe, and from the contrarieties founded on 
that, proceed all other differences. Now the Gnostics main- 
tained that if the World owed its origin to one Supreme original 
being, its constitution would correspond to his perfection, and 
we must find in it only what was like himself; granting them 
that, he arrives at the presumption of an original Creation of 
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Spirits allied to God, and then endeavours further to show 
that later contrarieties proceeded from the tendency of their 
wills. In that blessed world of spirits allied to Gt)d, the 
adherence to communion with God was determined by their 
free will. By a free yielding of themselves to Q^d they might 
continue in the good and the divine, or it was possible for 
them to apostatize ; and from this apostacy of the Spirits from 
God, the total revolution of the Universe and all its contrarie- 
ties are to be derived. The misunderstood idea of the divine 
righteousness had also led him into the error of carrying the 
Unity into that original Spirit-world so far, that he thought of 
them as all alike, endowed with equal gifts of power, and differ- 
ing only in number from one another ; hence it followed that 
the individual, chai:acteristic difference had an ethical ground 
and was deducible from Sin. As soon as these contrarieties 
had been formed, and with them the manifoldness of exist- 
ence, God reduced them to a higher unity and formed out of 
them a world of which the aim is, to bring back fallen beings 
to their original unity {diroxdraaratfig). In his work 'g^i d^X'^v 
he applies the idea of the soul of the world to the animating 
divine power by which unity is educed from these contrarieties. 
Lastly, the question occurs, whether Origen was not forced by 
the untenability of his notion of the original perfect equality 
of Spirits, to modify it in some degree ; for subsequently he 
describes the Logos as the collected reflection of the divine 
glory, and. the individual spirits as a partial reflection ; this 
language would imply that what is one in the Logos, becomes 
individualized in the Spirit- world. Probably, then, an original 
difference in the spirits is supposed. 

As to the relation of Matter to the original Creation, in his work 
iTi^l a^(!iVy he regards it as questionable whether any created 
spirit can exist without a body ,* so that the body is so constantly 
connected with it as to be distinguished only in idea. Many 
persons have so understood this as if Origen held bodies to be 
only ideal, that is, founded on the idea of a created being — the 

* Il€p2 6.pxStVt ii. c. 2, 2. — Si vero impossibile est hoc ullo modo 
affirmari, id est quod vivere prseter corpus possit ulla al * natura pr»ter 
Patrem et Filium et Spiritum Sanctum, necessitas o.naequenti® ac 
rationis coarctat intelligi, principaliter quidem creatafl esse rationa- 
biles naturas ; materialem vero substantiam opinione quidem et intel- 
lectu solum separari ab eis, et pro ipsis vel post ipsius effectam videri, 
Bed nunquam sine ipsa vel vixisse vel vivere. 
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^zpfressko of objectiTe limits the natural boundary ot created 
existence. According to this notion the contrariety between 
Spirit and body would cease, and body would be nothing but 
the finite, limited essence of Spirit. Yet his words do not 
express so much, but only contain the question whether with 
the existence of every created Spirit, a body is given because 
it cannot exist without body. But according to other expres- 
sions it would seem that the contrariety between Spirit and 
Body vanishes, since he often speaks of Matter as simply unde- 
fined, which may acquire higher or lower qualities. He 
ascribes to it an infinite capability of refinement, so that at the 
highest shape it is entirely spiritualized. Hence it seems 
traced back to the idea of mere potentiality of Existence, which 
in its manifestations may be advanced to different stages, and 
that this potentiality is to be regarded as given with Creation. 
But it must not be overlooked that in the passages referred to 
from the book in^i af%£v he expresses himself doubtfully, and 
that there are other passages in which is assumed the pure 
immateriality of the Spirit-world.* 

4. THE DOCTRINE OF PROVIDENCE. 

This doctriue as now held throughout Christendom, belongs 
to those that were peculiarly new, though being grounded on 
the religious nature of man it has met with a general response. 
In the religions of Antiquity only the World as a whole was 
regarded as an image of God ; whereas in Christianity every 
man appears as a self-revelation of God — no longer as a mere 
part of the great whole, but as a peculiar object of the divine 
regard, with which the whole must co-operate, so that this doc- 
triue was connected with all the leading truths of Christianity, 
— with the whole scheme of salvation and redemption. To the 
heathen, the importance which Christianity attached to the indi- 
vidual, seemed to be arrogance. " How can it be that the great 
orbs of Heaven should perish but Man be eternal ?" The wide- 

* In Joann. t. six. § 5. — &\\(k cat 6 Ihkvviiivoq KStrfAoc, t/Xtcdc 
y£v6fitvo^ did Toifg ditfOivruQ r^c ivvXov Z*»>Vij tSitovq jAkv 1%^^ iiafS' 
povg, oirtvcc ^i) TravTfQ^ itQ fiiv vpOQ rd dvXa Kai rd dSpara Kai Td 
dffvfiara ledra cioiv, oi roeav rtft roirifi, htrov ry Tcpbg Td dSpara 
evyKpivti. ibid, of the KSfffiof dSparoQf KdefiOQ voijro^ : ti^ dv roaovrtp 
iroueiKwrtpog rw ahOtirov Koofiov leot ^la^kptav^ 8(ry ^ta^ipct yvfivbg 
irdmic ^Xijc rov SXov Kotrftov \6yoc tov ivvXov KQafiov ovk dirb r^c 
8Xi|c, dXK* dtrb r^c P'tTOxtji: rov \6yov Kai r^c (ro^iac ^*i*v Kovftovvruv 
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Spread belief in an sifAa^/iivri, an unalterable necessity which 
controlled even the gods, presented an obstacle to the doctrme 
of a nr^6m%. The Stoical system spoke indeed of a v^Svoia, but 
the doctrine stood here in connexion with Pantheism ; it cor- 
responded to the unalterable laws of the Universe to which every- 
thing was subservient, every individual hfe was sacrificed, so 
that nothing was left but Zeus. In Platonism we must dis- 
tinguish the more popular religious view and the logical system 
of Plotinus. The point of view of the latter is opposed to the 
Christian 'jr^Sma ; from the Absolute down to the utmost verge 
of existence, an unconditioned necessity of development pre- 
vails ; so that as little can be said of a conscious divine Provi- 
dence as of a Creation formed for a special end ; there is 
nothing but a necessity of immanent reason. From this stand- 
point Plotinus not only combats the scheme of the Gnostics, 
but, equally with that, the strictly Christian view. 

In the Gnostic view of Providence; we again meet with the 
relation of the Demiurges to the Supreme God ; those who 
made the former an unconscious organ of the latter, could 
also admit a Providence unconsciously administered by him ; 
on the other hand, those who placed him in a hostile position 
to God, must admit one flrgovo/a of the Demiurgos and another 
of the Supreme God. Each would care for his own ; the 
Supreme God only for the Pneuraatici, while the rest were 
beyond his pale. Many Gnostics ascribed to Fate a limited 
influence ;* in the kingdom of the Demiurgos the decree of 
the Spirits of the Stars was absolute, till by Redemption the 

* Thus Bardesanes supposes three Factors by which Man is deter- 
mined — Nature, Fate, and Free "Will. What is similar, and takes 
place in all of us, proceeds from Nature ; what is dissimilar is from 
Fate ; and Free- Will leads us as we may wish. Fate has not power 
over all things ; for what we call Fate rests on a co-operation of the 
higher powers (i.e., the Spirits of the Stars) and the elements, regulated 
by God. See the " Book of the Laws of the Lands," which W. Cureton 
has published in Syriac and English in his "Spicilegium Sjrriacum," 
containing remains of Bardesan, Meliton, Ambrom, and Mara bar 
Serapion : Loudon, 1855. It is the same work of which Eusebius, in 
his Prcepar. Evang, vi. 10, gives a fragment, and to which he affixes the 
title TTipi ii/xapfjLEvriQ, See his Hist. Ecdes. iv. 30. That in its present 
form it was written by Bardesanes himself is not so probable as that 
one of his pupils gave this account of his doctrines in a dialogue form. 
Compare Jacobi Devtitsch ZeiUchr, f. Chr. Wiss. u, Chr. Leb. 1856. N. 
15.- -[Jacobi.] 
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Pneumatici were committed to the Providence of the Supreme 
God. This aristocratic preference for the Pneumatici is not 
found in Marcion, but there is another mixture of error and 
truth. He makes Providence relate to believers in Christ, and 
thus adopts the idea of provideiitia specialissima. There is 
truth in it so far, that in order that the design of God in 
training and forming men for his kingdom might be fulfilled, 
resignation to it in faith is required ; but Marcion makes out 
of the subjectively conditioned, an objective distinction ; all 
those who do not enter into communion with the Redeemer 
he places under the dominion of the Demiurgos. On the other 
hand, among the first-named class of Gnostics, Basilides is 
worthy of special notice for his ideas on this subject. He 
represents* the flr^ovo/a as implanted in created beings at their 
Creation. This might harmonize with the Platonic idea ac- 
cording to which Providence appears not as the conscious pro- 
cedure of divine love in training men's souls, but as an immanent 
necessity of Reason ; but this was not the meauing of Basilides. 
He supposes a connexion between the original creation and 
the divine government of the world, and attributes to the 
Demiurgos the checks to its developments. Indeed, the divine 
government could not be carried on, unless laws are presupposed 
which were implanted in creatures at Creation, but neither can 

* Clem. Strom, iv. p. 609. — 17 vpSvota de, ti Kai oltto tov &pxovroe, 
ii)C ^dvaif KiviiaQat ap^crat, aXX* iyica rear dp 17 rate ovaiaic avv sat y 
T&v ovatSiV ytvioei irp6c tov r&v 'oXutv ^iov, 

Hippolytus, in bis repreaentation of the system of Basilides, states 
this especially : the great Archon rules and governs the Firmament as 
far down as the Moon ; in the region of the Moon, and of the Star- 
spirits, the lower Archon governs, who takes the place of the World- 
former. Over the lower stages of the Travaircp/ita, our own, there is 
no overseer, manager, or former, but the law of rational thought 
implanted by God suffices, according to which the What, the When, and 
the How of all that is becomiog, is determined (p. 237, ed. Miller). 
But that this does not imply an absolute exclusion of the agency of ike 
lower Archon, but that even for the lowermost region the Star- spirits 
exert an influence determining the development, and, indeed, that this 
influence is included in the divine principle of things is evident from 
the assertion that Christ's birth and work of redemption were deter- 
mined by the stars ; ^v ydp, 0}}(rjv, ai/Tbg i/frb ykvtoiv darkpwv Kai 
wpttfv aTTOKaTacTCLfftioi £v T(^ fxeyaXif. irpoXtXayitrfiivoQ atagt^ (i. e., ry 
xavovtgfiiq). This note is in answer to th^ objections in Uhlhom's 
Essay, p. 2i. I have not asserted that the lowermost stage had an 
Archon or former of its own. — [JaCOBI.] 
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these laws be efficient unless everything is guided bj the 
superintending agency of a personal, omnipresent GKxi. 

The Church Teachers had, accordingly, to develope the 
idea of 'ff^6\>om in opposition to the Gnostics. Many important 
questions arose respecting the relation of Providence to human 
freedom, and the harmony of the freedom of the creature with 
the divine Prescience. Origen devoted his special attention to 
these inquiries ; he canvassed the Sophism common among the 
Heathen of the so-called Xoyoj a^/fc — GK)d foreknew this — 
consequently it was necessary, — consequently there can be no 
such thing as Freedom, and all motive to action is taken away. 
Origen exposes the confusion of ideas in this argument, and 
distinguishes between knowing simply in itself and determining 
— between absolute and hypothetical necessity; he regards 
foreknowledge not as the cause of an event, but as conditioned 
by it. From the Christian standpoint he attempts further to 
prove that the doctrine of an unconditional predestination 
contradicts the whole analogy of biblical doctrine, the admission 
of a divine judgment, and what Paul says of the necessity of our 
own exertions (1 Cor. ix. 24). In these discussions he also 
examines the difficult passages in the Pauline Epistles on 
which the doctrine of absolute Predestination is founded. The 
Gnostics, moreover, made use of expressions in the Old Testa- 
ment in order to inculpate the God of the Old Testament ; 
and many uneducated persons within the Church, as Origen sajrs, 
made unworthy representations of God, by taking passages in 
their most literal sense, as if he were an arbitrary tyrant. From 
these he distinguishes others who do not decide on such pas- 
sages, who avoid erroneous representations, and reserve dif- 
ficulties for future solution. The Church Teachers in general 
were shy of carrying things to an extreme, and always endea- 
voured to maintain the freedom of the creature. They agreed 
in this — that instead of confining themselves to single passages 
torn from their connexion, they aimed at knowing all that the 
Scriptures taught of the Love and Righteousness of God. 
IrensBUS thus explains the hardening of Pharaoh's heart — that 
the operation of the events brought to pass by God, is trans- 
ferred to God himself, — the Mediate is represented as Immediate. 
Thus we say of the Sun that it blinds, while this effect depends 
on the relation of the eye to the sunlight.* Origen propounds 

• Adv. McBT. iv. c. 29, 80. 
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a peouliar theory connected with his system. He hrings the 
diviDO guidance of rational beings on earth into connexion 
ifvith a secret earlier existence. It belongs to this guidance that 
God places them in such situations that the slumbering evil is 
brought into consciousness, and its final cure is effected. Thus 
a wise physician allows the hidden morbid matter to break forth 
in order to heal the malady.''^ 

6. THE THEODICY. 

The doctrines of Creation and Providence are necessarily 
connected with a Theodicy. In the controveray with the 
Gnostics, Creation out of nothing and an all-comprehending 
Providence could only be maintained by repelling the objections 
which are founded on the existence of Evil. They always 
asserted that a Creation out of nothing carried back the 
causality of Evil to God ; and as to the distinction between 
permission and causation, they rejoined that if God could have 
prevented Evil and did not prevent it, he must be the cause 
of it.t But the manifold gradations in existence and the 
diversities among men appeared to them proofs that the world 
in its present form could not have proceeded from the perfect 
God. As they divided men into three classes : first, the uX/xo/, 
;^o/*xo/, driven by blind impulses and destitute of all moral 
elements ; secondly, the irpsv/uiMrixol, in whom a divine prin- 
ciple of life shows itself; and thirdly, the •n^u;^/xo/ between the 
other two, governed by the rational element, depending on 
the faith of authority — standing between good and bad, deter- 
mined by fear and hope, but who are not able to attain the 
intention of perfect Truth, — so, parallel to these three classes, 
they assumed three principles of existence : the Supreme 
God ; the Demiurges ; and the Hyle, according to one view, 
the kingdom of Ahriman, according to another, a blind power 
of Evil and its representative, Satan. 

IrendBUS directed his attention to what was of practical im- 
portance. Men will go on most safely, he says, if they dis- 
tinguish what is certain to simple Faith from what we cannot 
explain, and God himself has kept back. He regards as 
important and certain that God foreknew the fall of his 

* ncpc dpxwv, iii. p. 19, ed. Redep. 

i* Clem, ^rom, i. p. 310. — olSa voXKovc ahaXtiirrt^ ivrt^vQfiivovQ 
fjftXv Kal rb fii) KuXvov oitlov tlvat XkyovraQ — if yap KwXvaai ^vyafffc 
ijVf ro^rut Kal 17 airia rov ovfitaivovrog Trpoaanrerai, 
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creatures, and irom the beginning ordained its punishment, 
but the causes why some remained faithful and others aposta- 
tized from God, we cannot determine.* Yet he was disposed 
to attempt at least to explain the divine permission of Eril. 
He found it in this, that by contrast the essential quality of 
Evil must appear with so much greater clearness, and the 
Good would attain greater constancy in goodness.t But this 
would lead to the conclusion that Evil is a necessary step in 
development, and would nullify the idea of freedom. 
Lactantius was really inclined to regard Evil as necessary, 
for he says it is nothing but the foil of goodness (inter- 
pretamentum honi). The contrast of Good and Evil 
corresponds to that which pervades the Universe between 
spirit and body, light and darkness ; everywhere there exists 
a Concordia discorSj a Harmony in opposites. As a principal 
passage for his dualistic theoryj is wanting in many manu- 
scripts, it has been taken for a Manichean interpolation, but 
it agrees exactly with the views of Lactantius,§ which on this 
point are stiikingly in unison with those of the Clementines. 
Hermogenes zealously combated this theory ; he would not 
admit as valid his argument for the n&essity of Evil ; Good, 
he asserted, was something independent, and which required 
no contrast to make it conspicuous. He was only confirmed 
in his own view, that evil resulted from the opposition of the 
vXri to the divine formative power. 

In the system of Okigen, the Theodicy occupied an im- 
portant position, for he made use of it to justify the doctrine 
of the Monarchy in the Creation of the World. (| He con 

♦ Adv. Haer. ii. c. 23. — Similiter autem et causam propter qiiam, 
quum omnia a Deo facta sint, queedam quidem transgressa sunt et 
abscesserunt a Dei subjectione, qusedem autem, immo plurima, perse- 
verarunt et perseverant iu subjectione ejus qui fecit : et cujus naturse 
sunt quee transgressa sunt, cujus autem naturss quae perseverant, cedere 
oportet Deo, etc. — Nos super terram, quemadmodum et Paulus ait 
(1 Cor. xiii. 9) ex parte quidem cognoscimus et ex parte prophetamus. 

t Adv. Hser. iv. c. 39. — Mens per utrorumque experimentum disci- 
plinam boni accipiens filrmior ad conservationem ejus efficitur obediens 
Deo : inobedientiam quidem primum respuens per poonitentiam, 
quoniam amarum et malum est ; deinde ex comprehensione disoens 
quale sit quod contrarium est bono et dulcedini, ne tentet quidem 
«nquam inobedientiam gustare Dei. 

t Instil. Div, vii 6. § Ibid. ii. 12, vi. 13. 

i Uipi &px^Vt i* S, § 2. Cf. 0. Celsum vi. 44. 
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templated the Universa under the assumption of a prior 
derangement in the Spiritual World, and as arranged for 
purification and restoration to its original communion with 
God. . The phrase xarajSoXi) xoff/xw (Matt. xiii. 35), he 
understood of an orerthrow, a catastrophe, ^m which 
this world arose.* The difference of more refined or grosser 
bodies corresponded to the quality of the souls that had been 
rendered unequal hj the Fall.f The spirit must be developed 
in a conflict with the heterogeneous organs of the body. He 
distinguishes the purifying agency of God in his book ^t^i d^x^v 
by the name of the Soul of the World. If we were able (so he 
thought) to survey the whole course of History in the 
development of rational beings, we should recognise in it 
the divine love and righteousness. In the ^l oLpyfiy he 
expresses himself problematically, on the question whether a 
metempsychosis can actually exist ; but at a later period he un- 
doubtedly denied it, and regarded it only as spiritual and sym- 
bolical. The final end of the World's development must 
consequently be a restoration to its original state ; but it is 
remarkable that Origen connects with the derivation of Evil 
from the freedom of the will (at least in the <in^l d^djv) the 
opinion that Evil will continually break forth again, and that 
after every return to Harmony a new fall will again occur. 
According to this, the World's development Is not directed to 
one final aim, but moves in a perpetual circle of alternate 
Harmony and Fall, As he was a most strenuous advocate of 
Freedom, he was obliged to regard Evil as necessary, as a 
disease constantly breaking forth afresh. Yet it is questionable 
whether later reflection and a deeper acquaintance with the 
Scriptures did not lead him to renounce this opinion. An 
expression in his work against Oelsus deserves attention ; it 
requires (he says) special examination whether Evil when it 
has once been blotted out will break out afresh. 

We close Theology, in the strict sense, with the doctrine in 
which the development of the Christian idea of God is brought 
to completion ; that is, — 

* ITffpt iLDx&v iii. o. 5, § 4. 

t IWd. § 4. — Puto ergo— quod non indiicreto vel lortuito aliquo 
oasu vel principatus teneant principatum. vel ceteri ordines suum 
quisque Bortiatur efficium, aed pro meritis Ruis gradum dignitatis 
hujus adepti sunt, licet non sit nostrum vel scire vel qussrore, qui illi 
actus fuerhit per quos in istum ordinem venire meruorint. Gi. ii. <^. 9^ 
HinJoann. t, I, § 17. 
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6. THE DOCTRINE OF THE TRINITY. 

ItlARTiNi, pragmatische Geschichte des Dogma von der Gotthirt Chtisti in den 
ersten 4 Jahrhh. Rost. 1800. B. i. 

SoHLBiBRMAOHBR Ubor d. Gc^nsatz der Sabell. xl Athanas. TrinitUsldiref 
TheoL Weike, b. ii. 

J. A- DoRNBR, Entwicklnngsgeschichte der Lehre von der Person Ghiisil 18S9. 
46 Abth. i 1, 2. 

F. Ch. Bauk, die christliobe Lebre von der Dreieinigkeit nnd Menacihwerdmig 
Gottee in ibrer gescbicbUicbem Entwicklnng. 1841-43. Tb. i. 

G. A. MfflER ctor Lebre von der Trinitat. Hamb. 1844. Tb. i. 

In reference to the historical development of this doctrine, 
we must distinguish between its practical or economical im- 
portance, and its speculative construction. Its practical, 
Christian value is closely connected with the doctrine of JesoB 
the Redeemer, and presents the three-fold distinction of Chiis- 
tian Theism, the doctrine of one God as the Creator and 
Father of Men, who has revealed himself in Christ, — of the 
Son of Qtod through whom he has revealed himself, — and of 
the source of divine life which has been conveyed from the 
Son to the human race. This doctrine of God, the Creator, 
Kedeemer, and Sanctifier of Humanity in Christ was essential 
to the Christian consciousness, and therefore has existed from 
the beginning in the Christian Church.* In the various 
recensions of the Apostles' Creed it is announced as the pecu- 
liar article of Christian faith in opposition to Judaism and 
Paganism, and has been received by the whole Church. But 
the intellectual construction of this doctrine is something dif- 
ferent, and was not fixed till a later period in that definite, 
dogmatic form of expression which now prevails. We have to 
treat of the manner in which the relation of the Trinity to 
Unity was determined, — of the speculative construction of 
the doctrine of God's being in Christ, and of the Holy Spirit 
in connexion with the Unity of the Divine Being. 

As its relation to the Historical Christ is tho central point of 
the doctrine of the Trinity, on which its special Christian 
importance depends, so also the genetic development of this 
doctrine (as may be proved) proceeded from the revelation of 
God in Christ; on this account we must set out from the 
doctrine of the Divine nature in Christ. With all independent 
proofs of Christian doctrine, existing ideas have found a junc- 
tion, and have served as a substratum for the development of 
Christian ideas; they have exerted not a material, but a 
♦ Compare 2 Cor. xm. \% \ "Rom., xi. 86. 
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formal influence, and their apparent analogy and wide-spread 
circulation may be regarded as ordained by diviue Providence. 
These elements, as far as they come here under consideration, 
are the Pagan-oriental ; secondly, the Platonic and Neo- Pla- 
tonic ; and thirdly, the amalgamation of the Jewish, Oriental, 
and Platonic, in Alexandria. 

Among the elements derived from the East,* is the Indian 
and Parsee idea of the distinction of a concealed divine essence, 
and of a flrst revelation of it as the medium of the whole deve- 
lopment of Life from GK)d ; an idea which at that time was 
spread abroad in a variety of forms. The divine essence, 
which holds all its perfections enclosed in itself, unfolds itself 
first of all in an act of self-revelation ; hence an Intelligence 
is originated which forms the medium between the concealed 
Gk>d and the Creation. This idea has already been mentioned 
in connexion with the Gnostic systems. The Hindoo Triad 
of Brama, Seva, and Vishnoo, has been particularly noticed by 
Dr. Baur as analogous to the Christian Trinity. But this is 
only possible, when instead of the religious reference to Christ, 
the speculative resemblance is made prominent. The Indian 
doctrine points to the recognition of the Divine Being, in 
creating, destroying, and preserving existence, — an evolution 
and destruction of worlds in eternal change, an everlasting 
circle without a final aim, according to a thoroughly pantheis- 
tical nnteological scheme of the Universe. The Christian 
doctrine of the Trinity in its peculiar characteristics is exactly 
the opposite to Judaism and Paganism, and instead of the 
impassable gulf between God and the Creation, and the whole 
legal standpoint of the former, it realizes the consciousness of the 
divine communication with the Creation, — while at the same 
time, in opposition to Paganism, it teaches the elevation of God 
above the Creation ; it thus opposes the false separation as 
well as the false confounding of God and the World, — excludes 
Deism as well as the Pantheism on which the scheme of the 
Indian Trimurti rests. 

• P. P. Stiihr, di« Religionssysteme der heidnischen Volker des 
Orients. 1836. — Colebrooke, sur la Philosophie dea Hiudous, traduit do 
r Anglais par Pauthier : Par. 1833, 2 p. — Rhode, relig. Bildung, Philo- 
Boplue u. Mytholg. d. Hiadu3, 1827, v. Bohlen, d. alte Indien met be- 
sondrer Riicksicht auf -^gypt, 1830. — Kleuker, Zendavesta im Kleinen. 
Th. ii. Rhode, die heilige Sage u. d. Religionssyst. d. Zendvolks. 1820. 
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Plato, in his Philebus, rises to the recognition of a personal 
God, a Supreme Spirit (voug) who is the former and governor 
of the World ; in bis Republic he substitutes the idea of the 
Absolute, the Good in itself, the avroa/a^. Is the former 
designation exoteric, and the latter esoteric ? All things con- 
sidered, this supposition is not probable. We should rather 
understand a reference to two different departments, to the 
Ideal and the Heal : the Absolute stands at the head of the 
Ideal World ; the Supreme Spirit rules over all real existence. 
In his Timseus, Plato delineates the formation of the World 
out of the Hyle by the Supreme God who gives to it an 
animating spirit.* He regards the World thus originated and 
animated as a living reflection of the Supreme Being. He 
designates it the ^shg yiwfirog, the becoming God^ in relation to 
God in himself, the Being, the 'Oy. In the Supreme God, in 
his Reason, dwells the Idea, the ^a^ddsiyfia^ according to 
which he forms the World, and which he realizes in the be- 
coming of the World. Three ideas are here presented, that 
of the Absolute, — that of the personal God, — and that of the 
Revelation of the divine Reason in the Universe. Here is, 
then, a Triad, but which having been formed on the speculative 
standpoint, has no further analogy to the Christian: Trinity. 

The Neo-Platonists assumed that these three ideas belonged 
to one department. Their thinking had an idealistic ten- 
dency , they aimed at putting everything on a logical basis, 
without distinguishing between the logical and the real. At 
the head stands the idea of the Absolute, the *Ov, the purely 
simple, unpredicable and motionless, an absolute idea without 
personality or consciousness; for that would pre-suppose an 
antagonism. From this proceeded the second principle, the 
voD^, the Supreme Spirit, in whom the manifoldness of existency 
originates, but yet subsists as Unity, the conscious Intelli 
gence, the spiritual All of idea, the ideal world, but yet con- 
ceived of as hypostasized. This principle corresponds to Plato's 
personal God, and the wtirhv ira^abuyiLa. The third is the 
•s)/u;^ii, the World-forming Soul which constitutes a medium 
between the ideal world of the wvg and the real Being ; it 
corresponds to Plato's Soul of the World. 

The Church Teachers, especially if they had oeen previously 

* Bockh. ub. d. Bildung der Weltseele in Timaus des Plato; in 
Daub u. Creuzer Studien, b. ill. p. 1. 
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Neo-Platonists, expected to find in this Triad the Christian's 
Trinity, and easily converted Neo-Platonic ideas into Christian 
ones. But this doctrine is throughout different from the 
Christian; it asserts not the living God as a Creator and 
Governor ; the divine freedom is not acknowledged, but an 
immanent necessity of Eeason. The Church Teachers found 
a v^ry close analogy between the vouf and the Christian X^o^, 
the former being regarded as the medium between the human 
Spirit and the Absolute, the source of all revelation of the 
Absolute by which alone men could become partakers of the 
divine life. On the other hand, Man has something in his 
nature allied to the vovg and the •^i>x^' '^^® comparison of 
the -sj/u^^ with the Holy Spirit was less successful, but a con- 
nexion so far offered itself, inasmuch as the Spirit of God is 
also the Spirit of Life in Creation. 

We now turn to the development of this doctrine in the Old 
Testament Theocracy. The Old Testament, it is true, owing 
to its legal standpoint, placed a wide chasm between God and 
Nature, but at the same time, its development aimed at accom- 
plishing a medium and restoration of communion through the 
Prophetic element. This medium was formed by the repre- 
sentation of a Spirit of God who operates in the World, and 
particularly of a Word of God, by whom he creates, commands, 
acts, helps, and saves. This idea of the Word led to such 
ideas. Thus the idea of a principle of Revelation that was 
given in the Word, must have been formed from the very 
nature of the Old Testament Revelation. Hence if is easy to 
refute the opinion that the designation \6yog used in the reli- 
gious philosophy of the Jews at Alexandria, sprang out of 
Platonism. Had this been the case, the term mig instead of 
Xfyo; would certainly have been employed. Only, when the 
idea of the >£yog had already been formed, a point of connexion 
might be found in Plato's Terminology ; for example, in the 
\6yog hpuiraroi by which he designated the divine regulation 
of the World, or in the >,6yog and the btdvoia ^soD, by which 
the plan of the world in the divine voS; is designated in the 
Timseus. The idea of the X&yo^ is therefore a translation of 
the Old Testament rnrp nni. It was rendered complete by 
the representation in the Theophanies, as when among the 
three Angels mentioned in Gen. xviii., one is distinguished 
who represents the others. The idea arose of an Angel of the 
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Covenant, the rv'iarr "]N?>7D which was connected witii that of 
the \6yog. Moreover in the Proverbs of the book of Sirach 
the idea of the personified divine wisdom was presented. 

The Amalgamation of Platonic and Jewish-oriental 
Ideas. — Many of Philo's descriptions of the Logos belonged 
to Jewish ideas which he found already existing. The dis- 
tinction of a concealed God and a Revelation of him, was 
connected with the Old Testament idea of Theophany. But 
by tracing back all Theophanies to the one principle of Reve- 
lation lying at their basis, and by making it their objective, the 
idea of the Logos was attained, as Philo also conceived it, but 
he modified it according as the Platonic influence was more 
or less strongly felt. In proportion as he occupied the stand- 
point which divested the Divine Being of human qualities, or 
that which favoured Anthropomorphism, the ideal or the sym- 
bolical, might not the \&yo5 appear as a power of Grod or as a 
hypostatic being? He describes the XSyog as the first-bom 
before all existence, the cr^wr^/ovoj uiog roO ^eoD, as the perfect 
reflection of God, as the oLiyoLyyiKog among the Angels, as the 
original power of the divine powers. Alluding to the wijtAi 
rxoL^ahuyfha of Plato he describes him as the world-constructing 
reason ; he compares the World to the ^wov of Plato and the 
Xoyoq to the soul of the World ; he calls calls him God's Vice- 
gerent in the world, Dfira^;^oc; he gives him the office of 
Mediator between God and the Universe, since the connexion 
of phenomena with God is efiected through the Reason 
revealed in the world. Hence he is the High Priest of the 
World, the advocate, ^ra^dxXriTos, for the defects of -men with 
God, and generally the revealer of the divine Nature to the 
Universe. The Logos is the Archetype of the Reason which 
is formed not after the Absolute himself, the *Ov, but after the 
Logos. He, as the Revelation of the Absolute in the Reason, 
is the Image of God, after which Man, according to Genesis, 
was created. In this connexion he calls the Logos, the Ideal 
Man ; and alluding to a Jewish mystical idea, the Original 
Man. In the Logos is the unity of the collected revelations 
of the Divine Being which is individualized in Man, In 
general, everything is traced back to the distinction between 
the Divine Being as he is in himself, and his Revelation in 
the Logos, or the sTvou and the \syeff0ai. The Revelation of 
God in Creation, — in all positive Revelation, — ^in the comma- 
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nication of separate ideas by peculiar Organs, all this forms 
part of the knowledge of the revealed God in the phenomenal 
World, and of the symbolical knowledge from the standpoint 
of the vhl rov X6you, over which the standpoint of the woi rou 
'Ovrog is raised. 

If the religious Idealism, which regards the historical Christ 
as something with which the Ideal of Humanity might connect 
itself, were true, then the religious philosophy of Philo would 
have been Christian, and adherence to historical Christianity, 
as held by the Church, would have been really a retrograde 
movement. Philo's doctrine would not itself suggest the 
application of the idea of the Logos to any historical appearance 
whatever; for the Bevelation of the Logos refers not ex- 
clusively to any single fact, but to everything relating to the 
Revelation of God in Nature and History. If, according to 
John's Gospel, the appearance of the Logos is the highest and 
only medium of communication with God, then communion 
with the Logos in Philo's sense, can only be a subordinate 
standpoint ; for on the highest, man immediately apprehends 
the Absolute. Yet out of this religious Idealism a preparation 
and a medium might be formed for Christian realism, when 
what was here taken in a merely ideal sense showed itself as 
realized in Humanity. Christianity referred the Logos to the 
perfect revelation of God in human nature, to the one revelation 
in Christ ; and substitutes for the immediate apprehension of 
the Absolute, the historically founded communion with God 
revealed in Christ. The symbolical meaning of Philo's 
Paraclete was elevated by the reference to the historical 
Christ as the only High-priest. Thus the Alexandrian ideas 
formed a bridge to Christianity. 

But we cannot regard the doctrine of a union of the Logos 
with Humanity, in all the forms under which it appeared, 
as a reflection in the first place of "Christianity, but must 
doubtless presuppose a tendency of this kind before the 
Christian era. A yearning of the spirit goes before great 
events, — an unconscious longing for diat which is to come. 
This must especially have been the case in that greatest 
revolution which the religious development of Humanity 
experienced. It was preceded by an unconscious feeling of a 
revelation of the spiritual world to Humanity — a longing 
which hastened to meet the new communications from God 
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It was not difficult for those who regarded the Logos as the 
medium of Revelation, by which God made himself cognizable 
to pious souls ; and, on the other hand, who held the Messiah 
to be the highest of Gk>d's messengers, to suppose a particular 
connexion between him and the Logos. Various manifold 
ideas of spiritual appearances, and of the appearance of the 
highest Intelligence, the Logos, were spread abroad. In the 
fragment of an apocryphal Jewish writing before the Christian 
era, the v^oavxn *IuCfip* the patriarchs of the Old Testament 
are represented as incarnations of higher spirits, and Jacob 
as the d^;^a77cXo;, the first begotten before all living, so that 
we have here suggested to us an Incarnation of the Logos. 

Among the modifications of the Logos doctrine which 
existed among the Jews was the notion,t according to which 
the Logos was a power which cume forth from the divine 
essence and returned hither. This might lead to the repre- 
sentations of a Jewish party, who held all angelic appearances 
to be only symbolical forms of the one revelation of Gfod in the 
Logos. In the apocryphal Gospel, xar A/yuwr/ouc, it appears 
that Christ commonly speaks of Father, Son, and Spirit, but 
then said to his disciples in confidence, under all these names 
the same being is mentioned to you. In the Clementine 
Homilies, (fo^/a is the power which Gt)d sends out from 
himself, and receives back again. This Jewish conception is 

• Orig. in Joam/n. t. ii § 25. — 6 ydp XaX&v irpbQ vfiac lyw laxwt xal 
'Icrpa^X, ayytXoQ deou tlfxi kyu) cat wevfia cipxtc^v, Kai *Atpadfi cat 
'laadK frpo iKrltrOritrav rrpb vavrbc tpyov syw 8k 'lacai^, 6 KkrfBeic vrrb 
avOptitTTuv *laKUt€, Tb dk bvo}ia fiov 'Iffpai^X b KXriOtiQ vvb deov *l(rpaijX, 
avi)p bp&v ^ebv, 'on kyut "jrpuiToyovoc iraprbQ Z***ov Z^ovftkvov virb 3eov* 
— K^yo) *I(rpar^X dpxdyysXoi cwdfitcag KVpiov cat apxtx^iapxo^ €t/tt 
kv vIoXq 3cov. 

t Justin. Mart. Dial. c. IVypho. § 128. — kvtt yivtaaKfa Kai tivoiq 
fftdoKeiv r]^v dvvafiiv rijv irapd tov warpbc rdv oX(av ^avtiaav ri^ 
Mutvaei ^ T<f *A€padfi rj ra» *IaKiit€ dyytXov KCLXtlaQai kv ry vpbq 
dvQpihirovQ trpooStfif kirttd]^ di aifTtji rd irapd rov varpbg roig dvQpw- 
TToig dyyeXXiTat — dv8pa di vore cat dvdpujirov iraXet<r0at, kirtiSij iv 
fiop<j>aXQ roiavTaiQ (rxrifiariZSfitvos 0atyerat, alatrfp /3ovXcrat b varrfp' 
Kai X6yov KuXovaiv kireiSi^ cat rdg vapd rov irarpbg ravrriv rriv 
Svvafiiv virdpx^iv, ovwep rpotrov to tov iiXiov ^ai ^uq kvi yiie tlvai 
dTfiijTov Kai dx*opi<TT0v bvTOC tov ^Xiov kv r<p oifpav<^ kcu Zray 
Sv<ry, (rvva9ro0cpcrat Tb ^Sic' o^Ttog b 9rar))p, hrav ^ovXriTai, Xcyot<rt, 
Bvvafiip avTOv vpoirrid^ TroulfKai oTav /3ovXf}rat, TraXtv avaarlXXft tig 
iavTOV, Kara tovtov Tbv Tpoirop Kai tovq dyykXovQ iroulv abTQU 
biddcKovaiv, 
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particularlj important for the first period of our history, for it 
seems to explain the appearance of a whole class of opponents 
of the Church doctrine of the Trinity. 

Prevalent as was the idea of the Logos, it was hy no means 
universal, as appears from the controversies ^of the Fathers 
(Justin Martyr, for example) with the Jews, and from the 
express statements of Origen * and Eusebius.f The deistical 
Moootheism of the common legal standpoint strove against the 
admission of a divine communication of life. To its abettors 
the idea of the Logos appeared as a polytheistic corruption. 
Accordingly, it contemplated the Messiah only as a Man, not 
as originally divine, which at a later period was applied by the 
Judaizing party to Christ, and checked the free imfolding of 
the Christian spirit. Even when the idea of the Logos 
was adopted, the effects of the Jewish view of the great gulf 
between God and Man were not overcome, so that an original 
divine existence of tho Logos in Jesus was not allowed ; but it 
was supposed that at the Messianic inauguration, the Logos 
descended upon him. The Man Jesus was thus only an acci- 
dental historic point for the union of God with Man. 

There w;as a time of unsettledness respecting Christian 
doctrines, when attempts were made to deduce the whole 
doctrine of the Trinity from these views ; it was a superficial 
view, in which form and idea were confounded, and which 
more recently has been set aside by a deeper and stricter 
scientific spirit Yet at the present time, reactions of the 
tendency that had subsided have appeared. Dr. Baur,J 
indeed, declares himself opposed to this external Pragmatism, 
and maintains that the development of the doctrine of the 
Trinity is to be- deduced from the internal nature of the 
development of the Christian idea, and from his peculiar 
stand-point, arrives at a view which we must equally regret, 
and can show to be historically unfounded. Although the 
doctrine of tho Logos proceeded from the very essence of the 
Christian consciousness, and outward influences only affected 

♦ C, (Ms, ii. 81. — lyw ^i cat TroXXoTf ^loviaioiq cat ao^oiQ ye sTray- 
ysXXofilvotc cZvai WfitaXdiv, oifdtvbc cLKriKoa kiratvovvToe rb, Xdyov 
eZvat t6v vidv rov ^fov, 

+ C. MarceUum, i. 1. 

i Die Christliche Lehre von der Dreieinigkeit und Menschwerduog 
Qottes in ihrer geschichtlichen Entwicklung. Theil i. 
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its form, still he assumes that this doctrine was not prominent 
till long after the apostolic age, an assumption which stands in 
connexion with his view of John's Gospel. The point in 
debate here is, whether the idea of Chrisb in the Christian 
consciousness is only a necessary impress of the historical 
Christ, and whether in this appearance all was given, which 
afterwards, having passed into the consciousness, developed 
itself in the subjective conception ; or whether the historical 
appearance was only a subordinate matter — only a point of 
connexion for what was higher — for the idea of the Unity of 
the Divine and human, to the development of which this indi- 
viduality had given the impulse. On the latter standpoint, 
various positions can be taken which represent the subjective 
development of the Idea. The Ebionitish view, according to 
which Jesus was the Anointed with the Spirit, must have 
prevailed first of all, according to Baur. The Pauline 
Epistles must form the transition to the second stage, but the 
idea of a pre-existent nature of Christ was not yet held, but 
was first developed in the second century, by means of the 
idea of the Logos brought from without, which new modelled 
the form. In this latter age, the Gospel of John must have 
originated, which presupposes the existence of this Idea ; on 
the other side, Monarchianism appeared as the reaction of the 
older view. We, on the contrary, must set out on the suppo- 
sition that the transference of this idea to Christ, was called 
forth by what is founded in the appearance and sayings of 
Christ ; that by it only a form was given, into which * his self- 
representation and his witness of himself were received. The 
application to Christ of the idea of an Incarnation of the 
Logos might indeed find acceptance with those to whom such 
representations were familiar, but it would soon have vanished, 
had not there met in him an agreement of the Idea with the 
facts of History. For this is the signal fact, that the historical 
Kevelation of Gt)d in him corresponded to such an idea, and 
that this agreement entered into the Christian consciousness. 
The historical reality of this constitution of the person of 
Christ is confirmed by our finding in the three first Gospels 
the same view of Christ at the basis, which is fully disclosed 
in the Gospel of John. In them the whole Christ shows 
himself as conscious of the Divine nature, and presenting it in 
Humanity. One proof of this is contained in his being 
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designated by the titles, **Son of Man*' and ''Son of God."' 
The same view of his higher nature is implied in the words, 
Matt xxii. 42, when the question was put to the Pharisees 
how they understand Ps. ex. ; also the expressions in Matt, 
xi. 27, "No one knoweth the Son but the Father," «fec. 
What is said in the shorter Pauline Epistles, as in the Epistles 
to the Colossians and Philippiaus, ^of the Pre-existence of 
Christ, corresponds to John's description of the Logos. These 
Epistles are not spurious, as Baur asserts; yet, apart from 
them there are also in the earlier Pauline Epistles, references 
to that idea, as in 1 Cor. viii. 6, which is to be understood, not 
with Baur, of the moral Creation, but of Creation in an 
absolute sense ; 2 Cor. viii. 9, where the riches of Christ are 
spoken of in reference to his divine nature, and his becoming 
poor ; compare Phil. ii. 6, &c. The Epistle to the Hebrews, 
the production of a distinguished apostolic disciple of the 
Pauline school is important, on account of its rising the word 
^35/«K, so as to form a link between nn'j and X^yoj, and 
thus constitutes a natural point of connexion with John's 
Q-ospel. But there are stages within the apostolic doctrine on 
which the higher consciousness was gradually formed. The 
Logos idea furnished the Apostle John with the peculiar terra 
by which to express what had been derived from immediate 
impressions, and had become matter of certainty to the 
Christian mind. Possibly he might have taken this word 
itself from the Greek language, to designate that by which 
the concealed divine nature was revealed ; but it is far more 
probable that he chose this designation as serving to connect 
his views with a phraseology that was already current. 

Certainly the doctrine of the Logos could not have gained 
acceptance in the Church, if it had not been introduced by 
an authority like that of John. Only the influence of such a 
name can explain how it came to pass, that an Idea only 
partially acknowledged before, gained so universal a Triumph. 

The Church Teachers • attached themselves at first to this 
existing idea of the Logos. They conceived of the Logos as 
the highest Intelligence derived from Gk>d, in opposition to 
the Jewish-Christian representation, which regarded the 
Logos as a transient power beaming forth from God. They 

* See Dorner, EntwicklungsgeBch. d. Lehre von d. Person Christi, i. 
2, p. 414. 
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attached tiheinselyes to the idea of Emanation, since the Logos 
was conceived to emanate from Gtod before the Creation of the 
World. The term \6yog leads to the two-fold idea of Beason, 
or of Thought and Discourse, the Xo^o; ivdidhrog and the 
\6yos ir^opo^ixSg. The Logos was thought of as originally one 
with the divine reason, and then coming forth. With this 
view was joined the other of Subordination, which was the 
original notion; for only by degrees could the necessity be 
. felt, of conceiving the idea of the Logos in such a manner as to 
harmonize with the Unity of Christian consciousness of God, 
and to develope the consciousness, that in Christ we have not 
something different from Gh)d, but Q-od himself. Two 
tendencies may here be distinguished: in the East, the 
formation of the Doctrine of Emanation and Subordination ; 
in the West, the striving to determine more exactly the Unity 
in the relation of the Logos to the Father. 

Justin Martyr proceeds on the principle that the Supreme 
God exalted above every designation, could not reveal himself 
in an immediate manner.* He charges the Jews with 
believing that the Creator of the Universe had left the heavenly 
region, and had come down to this grain of sand, the Earth. 
There was a mediating principle, by which he had done it in all 
ages. This was the Logos, simply the messenger of Gt)d, 
who appears in all the Theophanies of the Old Testament, — 
who revealed himself according to the necessities of men, 
until he himself appeared as Man. Christ is the Son of Gtod 
in a peculiar sense, f>vffei vthg ^eov, in distinction from men, 
who only become so through him. He came into existence 
quite in a different manner from created beings ; he is the 
Logos, who was with God before all creatures, and was 
begotten by him in the beginning, when God created all things 
by him.f Here, therefore, the two ideas of the immanent 
God, and of the Logos hypostasized for the Creation are dis- 
tinguished. He calls the Logos the firstborn of God, who 
hence is also G^d.| To mark the Emanation and to express 

» Apol. i. 68. C. Tryph. 66. 

+ Apol. 11. 6, — '0 dk vi6c l«tvow, 6 fi6voc \iy6fitvoc jcvpiaic vi^c. o 
\6yoQ vpb TtHv "KOirifiaTitiv Koi ovviav Kai ysvvtofJitPOQyOra ri^v apxijv SC 
aifTov tKTure Kai iKoafitjae, K.r.X. 

J Apol. i. 63. — 3c Kai \6yoQ irpwroTOKog Stv rov ^eov Kai ^-foc vxdpxn* 
— BuDcker, d. Logoslehre JuBtins des M. Gbttg. 1848. 
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the difference of his origin from that of a created being, he 
applies to the Logos the terms ^^ojSaXAs/F, w§oi^^sff6ai, God 
had begotten from himself a Xvyixii duvafi/i before all creatures. 
He illustrates the Emanation by comparisons, which must 
show that he did not admit a transformation of the Divine, as 
when a man communicates his thoughts outwardly, without 
any division in his mind, or as when a iire kindles another 
without being diminished itself.* In the generation of the 
Logos, he supposes an antecedent conditioning will of the 
Father, in order to exclude the idea of a natural necessity. 
Although he so carefully distinguishes the origin of the Son 
from Creation out of nothing, yet he scruples not to apply the 
term IxnVaro, Prov. viii. 22 (LXX.), to the Logos ; for at 
that time no dispute had arisen respecting the difference of 
the idea of generation and of creation. He made use of the 
idea of the Logos in Christ, in order to represent Christianity 
as the centre of all Divine Revelation to Mankind, and of 
their whole religious development. The Logos is the eternal 
Revelation of the Divine Essence — the fountain of all truth 
for all men. In the human soul is something allied to the 
Logos — a seed of it implanted (the X6yoi ff'}re^/iarix6i),'f in 
which the Revelation of Uie Logos finds a point of connexion. 
Hence, in all ages, those persons who gave themselves 
up to the Logos were enabled to attain a sure knowledge of 
the Truth, and to testify against error. From this relation of 
the partial to the absolute Logos, he deduces the traces of the 
consciousness of (religious) truth in the Heathen World. All 
persons, he says, who followed the voice of the Logos, stood in 
unconscious connexion with him. Hence, they steadfastly 
persisted in conflict against the world, and were the forerunners 
of Christians. He calls them disciples of the Logos — 
Christians before Christianity ; and classes together Abraham 
and Socrates.;^ He makes use of this doctrine to vindicate 
against the heathen the lateness of Christ's Advent, and to 
meet the objection that men before that period could not have 

• C. Tryph. § 61. — The words aXX* ov roiovrov are the later addition 
of an orthodox Dogmatist who thought the comparisons unsuitable. 
The words would not agree with what Justin intended to say. 

f Apol. ii, § 18, — Jcaaroc yap nc oiTrb fifpovg rov OTrep^aTiKov dtiov 
\.6yov rb trvyyivkc opwv Ka\&c t^Oiy^aro, Cf. § 8. — rd ifiipvTOv travri 
ylv€i avBp^iTiav cirkpfia rod \6you, 

t ApoL i. § 46. 
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been responsible, because tbej were ignorant of tbe Truth. 
He rejoins, that even these, if they only wished to cherish the 
seeds of the Logos, would have recognised one portion of 
Truth. The controversy with the Heaven gave no occasion 
for showing how th^ belief in such a Logos could harmonize 
with the Divine Unity ; but this was called for in relation to 
Jewish Monotheism. In combating this standpoint, he says, 
God the Father is the fundamental principle, — the d^^, who 
performs all things by his own will and power, by virtue of 
which the Logos emanated from Him, differing in number, but 
not in disposition, from the Father.* Here is Unity ac- 
cordingly founded in the participation of the divine Essence, 
and in a common direction of the Will. He opposes the 
numerical distinction to the Jewish view, that the Logos 
was a power flowing forth from God, and returning again. 
Justin speaks of the Ebionites who did not receive the 
doctrine of Christ's divinity, with extraordinary lenity. He 
only says, "J, and the majority who think as I do, do not 
agree with them, for Christ has commanded us not to follow 
men, but the declarations of the Prophets and his own 
teaching." Yet from this manner of expressing himself, we 
must not infer that he belonged to the Ebionites, or had 
renounced the doctrine of the divine nature in Christ. It 
only appears that he acknowledged the Ebionitish standpoint 
as a necessary historical development from Judaism, and those 
who belonged to it as fellow-believers, provided they did not 
reject Gentile Christians for not observing the Law.f 

In TatianJ we find on the whole the same doctrine, which 

* C. Tryph. p. 276, fin. — trcpoc kffn tov rd vdvra voiTitravroc ^iov 
apidfit^ Xiyut, dXXd ov yi/w/xy. Cf. p. 358, C. 

+ C. Tryph. p. 267, E. — Kai ydp dai riviq dirb tov rf/iiTEpov 
(Neander thinks that possibly the readmg should be ifuripov, C. H. L 
501, BohiCa edition) ykvovg ofioXoyovvreg airbv Xpiardv cZvat, dvBpta- 
TTOP ds l^ dpOpiavuiV yevouivov dTro^aivonevoi' oIq ov fyvvriOefjiai oifS' 
dv ttXciotoi ravrd fioi Co^daavTiQ cittoicv, kwti^^ ovk dvOpiMtmioiQ 
diSdyfiaai KtKeXevc fieOa vrr* avrov tov Xpicrrov rrsiOeaBaiy dXXd roTc did 
Tutv fiuKapiiov rrpoipriT&v ici^pvxdcicri jcat ^i' avTov didax9it<nv» 

X C. Gentes. § 6. — ^«6c ^v kv dpxv, ttjv 5k dpx^v X6yov SvvafAiv 
irapeiX'i)<pa /jtv 6 ydp diarorrig t&v hXdiv, axJTbc virdpxiov rov iravrbc 
tf vTToCTatTiQf Kard p.kv tyiv firjSkTru) yty ivvrivefirjv voirjciv fiovog ^v* 
KaOb di trdna dvvafiig bpar&v ts Kai dopaTutv avrog VTcdaratJiQ ^v, aiv 
avrqi rd irdvTa bid XoyiKrJQ bvvdfietoQ avrog Kai b Xoyog^ og rjv iv avrtSy 
viritJTiiai' ^tXrifiaTi be r^g aTrXbTrjTog avrov TrpSvrjb^ Xbyog* b ok 
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he developed rather obscurely after his manner. The Lord of 
the Universe, he says, was alone before the Creation, but as 
far as the whole visible and invisible Creation was founded in 
bim, the Logos was in him, who as the indwelling divine reason 
sketched the plan of the world. Through his will, the Logos 
came forth, who emanated from him, not as an empty word, 
but as a Real Being, as the firstborn Word, in whom the 
divine Essence was represented. But this must be described 
not as a separation, but as an unfolding of the divine power, — 
as an otxwofiJa, 

Theophilus of Antioch endeavoured by the emanation of 
the Logos to retain the Christian spiritual view, in opposition 
to such an origin as the heathen ascribed to the sons of the 
gods. The Logos was always concealed in Grod as the reason 
of the divine Spirit ; before all existence he was his own Coun- 
sellor. At first Qod was alone, and the Logos was in him ; 
but when the plan of the Creation was to be realized, God 
begat him the first of the whole Creation, without becoming 
emptied of him, but always remaining in connexion with his 
Logos.* 

Athenagoras gave such prominence to the Unity of the 
divine Essence, that it might be supposed he held the Logos 
to be not a personality, but only a divine power. He say8,t 
" GU)d created all things by his Logos, whom we are to think 
of as resembling the sons of the gods ; but he is the Son of 
God, the Logos of the Father, in reference to the divine plan 
of the world, and its realization (Jy tds(f xai hve^eicf). By him 
all things came into existence ; he is one with the Father, for 
the Son is in the Father, and the Father in him. The voDg and 
the Xoyo^, the revelation of the voD^, are to be thought of as one. 

\6yoQ oh Karct Ktvov xwp^o'ac, ipyov vQUitoroKOv tov Trarpbg (jov 
TTvevfiaToq) yivirair tovtov IcfiBv rov Kofffiov ti)v dpxV'^' yiyovt ok 
Kard, fupKTfidv oif Kara diroKOTrijv' to yap dvoTiAriOiv tov TrputTov 
Kixwpiarai, Tb di {iipiaOkv oiKovofiiag ri}v aipeaiv 7rpo<T\a€6v ovk kvdta 
TOV oOiv ii\rj'jr*'cu rrsTroitjKev. 

• Ad. Autolyc. ii 16. — ovx(j^q oi voiijTal jcai fivQoypaipot Xiyovaiv 
wloiff SfB&v Ik avvovaiaQ ysvvtofikvovg, aXX' wf dXrjOna dLrjytiTai tov 
\6yoVf Tbv 6vTa diairavTbQ kvSidOiTOv iv Kap8i^ ^€ov' irpo yap ri 
yivtffOcu rovTOV ilx^ ovfitovKov, lavTov vovv cat ^povri<Tiv ovTa' biroTe 
Sk ^QiXijffev & ^ebg iroirjffai ^<Ta i€ov\ev(raTo,TovTov rbv \6yov kyivvritre 
irpo^opiKbVf irpair<$roicov rrdfftjg KTiasuig, ov KivtaOilg ai)Tbg tov \oyov 
dXXd \&fOV yivv^trag Koi T<p Xoyy avrov diaTravrvg bfitXCJv, 

t npfir/3. c. 10. 
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The Unity is one of power and of divine Essence. The Son 
is not brought into existence, for the Father had his LogoB 
from Eternity in himself. When the world lay in Chaos, he 
came forth from God, that it might not be merely in idea but 
in reality. 

The influence of the Alexandrian School determined the 
course of development for this doctrine into the fourth centuiy. 
Clement says, " Love moved Gt>d to communicate life from 
himself; its first act was the generation of the Logos, by whom 
it further manifested itself in the Creation. The Logos is the 
divine principle of all existence, whereby everything is derived 
from God, and according to the idea is founded in God. The 
Logos is the first link in the chain of the spiritual World, and 
as he alone knows G^d, so he is the teacher of spirits. He is 
the educator of all rational beings, to whom his salutaiy opera- 
tion appears in various ways."* In order to mark the Unity, 
he says, " Both are one — God.^f Here we are not to conceive 
of the Unity in such a manner as would take away the relation 
of Subordination, for he distinguishes tho Fa^er and the 
Logos as the first and second cause, j: In Clement we first 
meet with the attempt to set aside the idea of Time in its 
application to the transition of the Logos into reality. He 
describes the Logos as the fundamental principle of things 
without beginning — ^as formed before all Time by Gt>d, accord- 
ing to his image-l In some points the Logos doctrine of 
Christ is allied to Neo-platonic ideas ; thus, when he jsays, 
*' God is exalted above all consciousness, and cannot be known 
by any science ; the Son on the contrary is Science, Wisdom, 
and Truth, To him first can discursive thinking be applied." 
He calls him the Unique, and compares him to a circle in which 
all powers are comprehended in one. In Plotinus we find pas- 

* Uaiday. i. 8. 

+ Ibid. — 'iv ydp afupott 6 Qibg Cri tliriv, ^Iv apxy & XSyoQ ijv Iv ry 
&€v, Kai ^ebc ^v b Xoyoc." 

X Strom, vii. p. 708 B. — ovroc 6 rtf ovrt [lovoytvriQy 6 t^q tov 
TrafitaatKiwg Kai iravroKparopoQ irarpbg do^ric %apaicr27p, cvairo<r^payt- 
l^bfisvoQ Ti^ yvuxTTuci^ Tfjv TtXiiav ^iutpiav Kai' iUSva Ttiv kavrov, itc 
iJvai rpirrjv iiSrj n)v Biiav eUbva, c.rA. P. 700 B. — Iv dk toIq voriroiQi 
rb irpiatvTtpov kv ytvivti, rj)v dxpovov Kai dvapxov dpx^v re rat 
dirapxv^ ^'^^ ovrwv, rbv vibv, trap* ov iK/jtavBdvuv (bo. rb f) iirsKiiva 
airiov, rbv varkpa twv 8Xa>v, to wpaatiffroVf ic.r.X. 

§ Strom. V. 565 B. — 17 twv hX&v dpxi), ^rig d-JC(iK6viarai fdv ix tov 
^sov TOV dopuTov rrpuiTfi Kai irpb aidiV'jtv, 
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niges ezacUy nmilar, on the super-rational intellectual intui- 
tion, through niiich the NoD; is borne upwards to the 'Out. 
What Plotinns says of the v^vs as the h «rav, is transferred by 
Clement to die Logos.* These doctrines of the Neo-platonio 
school are older ihan Plotinu8,t And therefore might have been 
received by Clement. A similar mixture of the speculatiye 
element with what might be deduced from the Christian con> 
sdousness itself respecting the communion of the human spirit 
with Gk>d, i^pears when Clement says, ** To believe in Christ 
is to be one with him ; Unbelief is, to be in a state of dissen- 
sion and separation.''^ Photius, in his abstract of the Hypo- 
typoses, objects to many things in Clement's doctrine«§ He 
blames Clement finr not calling the Son of Gh>d in a strict 
sense Logos, and distingaishing him from the divine Reason 
strictly so called. This distinction was certainly necessary, 
according to Clement's ideas, who could not allow the two-fold 
relation of the Logos as Mtd^trog and ir^of omx^;* In order to 
get rid of the idea of Time, he placed jointly with the eternal 
Logoe, the Reason in Grod — the Revelation outward, the Logos 
as an Image of the divine Reason. In accordance with ^is 
distinction he speaks in his treatise, rig 6 ^fti^^/xivo; irkov^tog ;|| 
of the Revelations of the Logos respecting like Logos of the 
Father. At the same time it is evident that a logical adherence 
to Neo-platonic ideas would not have allowed such a separation. 
They were at variance with the Christiaa elements of his 
Logos doctrine. 

* Strom, iv. 587 B. — 6 fUv <^p ^ebc, dvairSitueroc Av, oifK ieriv 
Jirc«ri||*ovc«&c* 6 8k vl^c <fo^ia n kvri nai Iwivr^firi, Kai iXriBtia Kai 
Sv* dXXa To^r^ avyysv^' — «ai (^i) oh yivtrtu Artx^^C ^^ **C ^v oifdk 
ToXKd MC f^f^ * vl^C* <^^' ^■'C ifo.vTa sv ivOiv Kai wavra* kvkXoc yap 
6 ahrbQ fraoC*v t&v ivvdfieuv tiQ 2> clXovfilvwv Kai kvoviikvmv. 

i* Compare Plotinus, EmL ilL 7. 

X Strom, iv. 587 C. — iiA ^i^ Kai rb tic ahrbv Kai rb ii' aifTOv wiffTtvvai^ 
fAOvaiucbv l<m yevioOai^ dircpt^Trdarwc ivovfievov Iv airtf' rb ik 
diriarii<rat, twr&trojL Ivri Kai iiaarrivai Kai iitpurdilvcu. 

§ Cod, 109. — \6yoVQ rt rov irarpbg Svo rtpaToXoywv ciireXcvxerat, 
iv rbv iJTTova toIq dvOpwiroiQ iiri^aviivai, puikKov ik oi/ik Ikhvqv 
frioi yap \iyirai fuv Kai b vU>q X&yoQ, bfuavhiuiQ r^ irarptic^ ^^yv* 
dXX' o^x ovrbc b ai^Z yevbfAiPoc ovbk fikv b varpifoQ \6yoq, dXXd 
ivvafiiQ TiQ rov ^eov, oXov dfcdfipoia tov \6yov ahrov, vovc yivSfuvoc 
rdc T&v Av&pdnruv Kapiiac Stawt^oi^fiKB, See Qagenbach, Dogmen- 
geidk, p. 91. 

i) Sect. 6. — b \6yoc iripi rov iraTp<fiov \6yov. 
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In Origen's system the Logos doctrine is connected irith his 
peculiar view of GK)d and the Cosmogony. According to bis 
spiritual doctrine of Emanation, he considers GKkL as the 
original source of all existence, who ensures a portion of his 
own divine life to the world of spirits that has sprang from 
him. Continuing in communion with him, they enjoy blessed- 
ness. He is Gj-od in the absolute sense, Ghod simply (ovto^m; 
a'TXui ^s6s) ; while by virtue of the communicated relation to 
the life from GKkI, the Spirits in a certain sense can be also called 
^soL On this account he recognises some truth in Sabe^m, 
respecting the homage paid to the Grod-allied spirits in the stars.* 
When God in an absolute sense is intended, like Philo, he 
prefixes the article, 6 ^^og, but leaves it out when designating 
the divinity in a derived sense (^f^^). Now, the Logos is the 
medium of the Life that flows from the essence of the Father ; 
he is in the most intimate connexion with the original fountain 
and the bond between him and all other beings. Other spirits 
are only fit^ixSt airauydfffiara'f of Gbd, but the Logos is his 
entire Revelation {oXixhv avabyoLtffia), the Beason revealing 
the Supreme G-od, and conveying his knowledge to all crea- 
tures. Gbd, in the absolute sense, is the absolute Supreme 
even in relation to the Logos ; but the Logos, as the toUdity of 
the divine self-revelation, stands in a simikr relation to all 
created Reason ; he is aMXoyog, the Logos simply (6 X^o;). 
It was of importance to Origen to hold this, in order to 
guard the idea of a pure Monotheism against a separating 
Subjectivism. Not every spirit has its own autonomous rea- 
son, its own special source of divine knowledge ; there is only 
one autonomous reason, the Logos, and in him the one revela- 
tion of Gj-od. Man, like the rest of the world of spirits, must 
recognise Gk)d in his Revelation, and created beings must 
perceive this communion of the consciousness of God. As 
certainly as there is one Logos, there is one Truth ; therefore 
in the Proem of John's Gospel, he is called >Ayoi simply, 

* In Joann. t. ii. § 8. 

•f* Ibid. t. xxxii. § 18. — SXijc f^^v oiv olfiai rijQ So^rjc rov dfov ai&rov 
iiravyafffia ilvai rbv vXbv, Kard rbv dtrovra IlflrDXov, ^ 8c ^v iiraV' 
yaafia rfJQ do^ijQ'" ^Qaviiv fikvTOi yi oTcb dwavyiLfffiaTo^ rovrov rrjc 
oXrjQ doKrje fitpitcd dTravydcfiara IttI rrjv \017rijv Xoyue^v Kritrttr oifK 
oifiai yap riva rb rcdv ovvatrQai x^P'!"*^* "^^Q ^Xijc d6Ci}C tov dcov 
aTravyatr^a ti rbv vibv ai/Tov. 
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withoat the addition of Smu, as the universal revealer of GK>d.* 
With this doctrine of the Logos, Origen connects his own 
peealiar view of the various standpoints in knowledge and in 
h!e ; although always one and the same, yet the Logos descends 
to the spirits on their different stages, and reveals himself to 
each one in the manner suitable to him. He becomes all to 
all in the whole creation, in order to lead them all to one end. 
To these different forms of Eevelation Origen refers the dif- 
ferent designations of the Logos when he is called the Word, 
or the Life, or the Shepherd, or the Physician, or the Saviour.f 
He opposes this to the Gnosis which converts these different 
designations of the Logos into so many Hypostases. The 
higher Man rises, the higher is the significance of the Logos 
to him ; so much more will Christ be to him. Even the name 
Logos is explained by Origen as a symbol ; he disputes first of 
all with those who adhere to this name as the only adequate 
one. He also opposes those who applied to him, without 
reference to their connexion, all the Old Testament passages 
that contained the term Logos. :|; In the same direction which 
Clement took to free the origination of the Logos from the 
idea of Time, Origen advanced further, and was the first who 
dearly expressed the idea of eternal generation.§ He found in 
Psalm ii. 7, the ffrifis^ov used on purpose to express the idea of 
an immediate present, and to explain the beginning of a 
Generation. The riv 6 >Jyog in the Gospel of John he con- 
sidered important, as expressive of a Being not in time.|| As 
the power of begetting the Son of God, belonged to the essence 
of the Father, this power must always have been in action. 
The Generation he would regard, not as taking place in time, 

* In Joaxm. t. ii. § 4. C. Cela. viiL § 12. — Ai/rf ydp freiBofieBa ry 
tlirovTV ** wpiv 'Atpadfi yiviaBai, iyut 6t|»i' " leai \iyovTi *•' lyw tifii if 
dXtjBsia*' Kai oifx ovria tiq ^jawv kffriv avSpdvoSov, (tfc oiccrdai, 8r< if 
r^c oXifOeiac oifvia vpo rHv XP^^^"^ ^^C f^ov ILourrov kvi^aviiag ovk 

f In Joann. t. i. § 11, 22, 23. + Ibid, t ii. § 1. 

§ Ibid. t. ii. § 1. 

II Ibid. t. i § 32.— *AXXd ^d. roirav v&vTmv oh ao^&Q if thykv^ta 
trapiararai rov vlov* {W'C H rb' ** vioQ /aov cZ av, lyot (yfifjiipov yiykvvriKa 
9i" Xcycrai irpb^ aitrbv virb tov B(ov, (p Ati Itrri rb vfifupov — ohK ivi 
yap kovkpa ^eov, lyw Sk rfyov/iait on oi/dk vooAa, dXK* 6 ffv/nrapeKTii' 
vwv ry aycv^ry koI iu^'up avrov i^toy, iv* ovroic (itru, xp<$voc, rifupa 
lartv abrtp oriiitpov, kv y yiyiwrirai 6 vioQ, — dpXfJQ 7€vl<r£wt* airov 
oirwc o^x fi'pifKOfJisvtjQf oi^ ov6k t^s riyikpaQ, 
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nor as an act performed once for all, bat as that rvladon in 
virtue of which the Son was always affirmed along with the 
Father ; and the glory of God always implied at the same tnae 
the Revelation of it in the Logos.* For the purpose of da- 
severing sensuoos images from this emanation, he Tqjeeli tin 
expression of Generation from the essence of the Father, siuoe 
that might seem to imply a partition of tlie divine E8Beiioe.t 
It is worthy of notice that Origen first raised the oppositian 
against this statement in the Oriental Church, which mt a liter 
period was urged from another quarter. 

The more exact statement respecting the* Unity of the 
divine Essence and the relation of the Logos to the Falher, 
on the part of Origen, was occasioned by his amtroversj witli 
the Monarchians, as on the other hand Monarchianism wis 
developed in consequence of Origen's theory of Subordinatkm. 
Among the modem investigations on Monarchianism, Sohleier- 
macher's Treatise j: contains many important suggestions. We 
recognise in it that great man*s talent for investigatioQ, and at 
the same time his defects in exegetical and historical inquinos ; 
his great talent for systematizing led him into the error of 
ntroducing his own views too much into the subject under 
discussion, and entering too little into the views of others. 
The investigations of L. Lange are too much affected by his 
Unitarianism,§ and those of Baur by his peculiar standpoint 
in the philosophy of Beligion.|| 

* In Jerem. Homil. iz. § 4.~2irt o^xt iyiwtivEv 6 iran^p rbv irl^ 
Kcd diriXvatv adrbv 6 ffrarifp dirb Ttis yiVfffiktQ oifTov, aXK dti yiwf 
avrhv. 

t In Joaim. t. zz. § 16.— 'AXXoi U rb* ** U^X^oy Airb rev 5i0v," 
itrjyri<ravro dvrl rov' yeykwrifiai Airb rov ^tov' olg &K6\ov9ii Ik r$c 
ohtriaQ ^Slvkhv tov irarpbQ yiytvviiaBcu rbv vlbVy oiovii /tuovptivBV tai 
XiiiroyroQ ry oici^f f vponodv c7xc, rov vlov, lirdv ytwriiry rbv wbv, 
u>oii voriffcu TiQ TovTO Kcd m ra>y iyKVfi6vimf, 'AjcoXovOcI H ahrots Koi 
(Ttofia \kynv rbv varipa Kal rbv vtbv, Kal SiypiitrOeu rbv irarkpa^ ihrip 
larl doyfiara oLvBpiairuiVf fiti^ Svap ^vtriv iioparov Koi da^iiorw 
TTi^aprafffuviMfVf ovitav rvpiwc oiviav, 

X Ueber den G^ensatz zw. der sabellian. u. der athuuui. TontellUDg 
von d. Trinitat. Theolog. Werke ii. 486. 

§ desch. u. Lehrbegriff der Unitarier vor der niceniBchen Synode. 
Beitrage ziir altesten Elrchengesch. : Leipzig, 1831. CompaM die 
Lehre der Unitarier vom heiligen Qeiate in lUgen's Zeitschr. fiir hiitor. 
TheoL iii. 1. 

II Qescb. der Lebre von d. Dreieinigkeit. See also Domer, Gesch d. 
Lehre v. d. Person Chri&ti i. 2. Meyer, Gesch. der Lehre v. d. Trinitat. 
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Itxaay excite surprise that exactly at this time when Chris- 
tianity came forth from the midst of the Pagan World, a uni- 
tarian monotheistic interest should he awakened, when we might 
lather have expected the influence of the polytheistic stand- 
pointL But since Monotheism was always enforced with 
ipecial energy against Polytheism, persons without acuteness 
or Golture might easily apprehend an injury to Monotheism in 
the doctrine of the Trinity. Thus Tertullian* says, ** Ignorant 
people are alarmed at the names of the Trinity, and accuse us 
of wishing to teach three Gods while they would he the wor- 
shippers of one Grod." Origenf also observed the same offence 
taken at the distinction of the Logos from God the Father. Many 
who profess that they love God are disturbed by believing that 
ihej admit two Gods, when they speak of the Logos and the 
IVidier. Either, they say, they deny the independent existence 
ci the Son separate from the Father, since they confess him as 
God whom they call only by the name of Son, or they deny the 
divinity of the Son, but acknowledge his independent existence 
and being as sepaiate from the Father. Here two classes of 
Monarchians are evidently to be distinguished ; the one 
acknowledge Christ's Divinity, but deny the independent per- 
sonal existence of the Son as distinct from the Father. They 
■Mist therefore have taught that the Father is in the Sou, 
and that the distinction is only nominal. The second party 
acknowledge a Son distinct from the Father, but deny his 
Divinity. Jesus therefore is acknowledged as man, but not as 
God in a special sense, but only endowed with divine powers. 
Also in the fragments of his Commentaiy on the Epistle to 
Titus, Origenf distingmshes in the first place, those who call 

* Adv. PhuE. o. S. 

f In Joann. t. iL § 3. — Kal rb iroXXo^c ^iXo9lovc tlvai $ixofU¥ovf 
rapdvcoPf tUXatovfUvovQ d^o dvayoptwai dfovC) k(ks v<xpa rovro ircpi* 
wlimfvrac r^gvdkn koI dtrttk^i Soy/ioffiv, ijroi dpvoviuvovg Ididrtira 
vbv iripav irapik n^ rov irarpbe, dftoXoyovvrac ^ibv ilvcu rbv fi^xpt 
Av^iarog leaif ahrw.^ vl^v irpoeayopevSutvov j) dpvovfuvovc rr^v 
diSn^Ta Tov viov, riBkvraQ dt abrov t^ Ut&rrira, Koi rijv ohviav Kard 
WiMfpa^i^v rvyxdvovvav iriptnf rov irarpbc ivrtvOiv X^ioOat dvvarai, 

i Epist. ad Tit trg. iL ed. Lommatzsch. t. v. — Sed et eos, qui 
komiaam diount Dominum Jeaum prsBcognitum et pnedeatinatum, qui 
«iie advenium oamalem Bubstantialiter et proprie non exiaterit, Bed 
quod homo natua Patria aolam in ae haboerit deitatem, ne illos quidam 
Bine perioulo eat ecoleaiao numero aociari ; aicat et illoa qui auperatitioBe 
magifl, qnam religiose, uti ne videantor duoa deoa dioere, neque roraum 
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the Lord Jesus a man foreknown and predestined by God, 
who did not exist substantially and properly before his earthly 
existence, but who, being bom as Man, only had the Divinity 
of the Father in himself ; secondly, those who in order not 
to admit two Gods, and yet not to deny the Divinity of the 
Saviour, call the Being of the Father and the Son one and the 
same only with two names, in other words, they receive one 
Hypostasis with two names ; these are called in Latin, Patn- 
passians. It is evident that these two classes may be compared 
with the former; the Patripassians correspond to those 
described in the first passage [from Tertullian]; and those 
here named along with the Patripassians are those who re- 
garded Jesus as a man in whom the Divinity of the Father 
acted in a certain manner. Both classes agree in this, that 
they knew not how to reconcile with Monotheism the doctrine 
of a self-subsistent divine Logos distinct from the Father. 
But they differ in proportion, as either the Monotheistic 
interest alone influenced Uiem or the Christian interest in the 
Divinity of Christ. According to the first, Jesus was a man 
like any other, only specially enlightened by God ; the others 
acknowledged the divine nature in Christ only not distinct 
from the Father ; it was God himself who appeared in 
humanity and occupied the place of a human rational soul in 
Christ As such he was distinguished by the peculiar name of Son. 
These were called Patripassians because they were charged with 
transferring the sufferings of the Son to the Father himself. 
The first party viewed the great religious question only from 
the standpoint of Monotheism ; in order to comprehend how 
Christ was the Son of God it satisfied them that he possessed 
more divine illumination than all other prophets. They approxi- 
mated to the Jewish mode of thinking, but it is not necessary 
to derive them from the Jewish-Christian party. The others, 
on the contrary, were concerned about the divinity of Christ, 
and we may say that the Church Teachers did not do enough 
for them on that point. It did not satisfy their Christian 
wants to make the Son subordinate to the Father, the Logos 

nogare Salvatoris deitatem tinam eandemqixe subBistentiam Patris ac 
Filii asseverant id est duo quidem nomina secundum diversitatem 
oausarum recipientem unam tamen iftrdirraaiv subsistere, id est, unam 
personam duobus nominibus subjacentam, qui latine Patripaasiani 
appellantur. 
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most be the Father himself; the Christian interest had more 
weight with them than the Subordinationism of the Church 
Teachers. The first party followed a predominant dialectic 
tendency; from this die Patripassians were at the greatest 
remove, who were mainly actoated by the practical, religious 
interest ; they were men of little cultivation, led more by the 
feelings than by the intellect, a great number, in short, of 
common Christians. In another passage Origen says, ** The 
Otod of the Universe is the GK)d of the elect, and still more 
the GM of the Saviour of the Elect ; but the Logos is perhaps 
the Gh>d of those who refer everything to him and call him 
the Father himselfl" The latter must be those of whom he 
says, *' They know nought but Jesus the Crucified, and think 
that they have the whole Logos in the Word made flesh. 
This is the character of the multitude of believers."* These 
were perhaps not the Ebionites of whom Origen speaks in the 
passage where Christ heals the blind man at Jericho, although 
he ac^owledged only the Son of David in the Messiah.f For 
of these it could not be said that they constituted the great 
multitude of believers. Hence, also, it is thought that the 
mass were intended who adopted the Patripassian theory of 
one divine Being, and of the Union of the divine Logos with 
the body without the human soul in Christ. 

While the Logos doctrine stood in opposition to the Monar- 
chian standpoint, men of higher culture, whose rational views 
the Patripassian scheme did not satisfy, nor that of the other 
Monarchians their religious consciousnesit attempted a middle 
course. According to Dr. Bauer, the Logos doctrine itself 
proceeded from such an attempt at mediation, but it was least 
of all suited to that, since it gave a shock to the Monotheism of 
the parties as well as to the Christian Interest of the Patri- 
passians. These mediating ideas formed themselves in alto- 
gether a different manner ; they appeared in Beryllus, Bishop 
of Bostra in Arabia.^ The words of Eusebius respecting 

* In Joann. t. it § 8.— 'Erepoi Bh ol fitiShv tidSrte ti firi "Iijerovv 
Xpurrbv^ koI tovtov icrravpof^vov, rbv ytv6^ivov <rdpKa \6yov rb irav 
vo/iivavrtQ tlvai tov \6yov, Xpicrbv leard oapxa /a6vov ytviSMrKovtn' 
rotovrov Sk lirri ro irXiiBoQ ruv vtviffrtvKkvai vo/AiZofUyuiv, 

t In Matth. t xvl § 12. 

X Euseb. Hilt EccLea. vi c 83. — B^pwXXoc— r6v vofTripa Kai xipiov 
i/iStv Xkyiiv ToXn&v fit^ irpov^tffrdvai icar* It'iav ohtriaQ frepiypa^^v, 
vpb r^c fie dvOpiirovQ iviitifiiaQ' firiik fir^v ^ctfrifra Uiav ^X^tv, oAX* 
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him, which are the chief source of oar knowledge, ai^ ndt free 
from obscnrity. According to these, he taught that Christ 
before his appearance in Humanity was not in a self-sabsisteiit 
existence, that he had not an indwelling diyinitj of his ewii 
but only that of the Father. The first words might kad of 
to identify the doctrine of Beryllus with that of the fint 
Monarchians, as Baur has done, but the seotmd daose anjs 
too ngich for this class, who ascribed to Christ only a speeial 
illumination from God, and Eusebius, if he had not held thi 
doctrine of Beryllus to be different from that which was suffi« 
eiently well-known, would not have used so many words about 
it But the passage quoted eJboye, from Origen*s Commentaiy 
on the Epistle to Titus, is also to be taken into account. 
Origen speaks there of two classes of Monarohians ; and siaoe 
one class is that of the Patripassians, it might be supposed that 
the other is similar to the Monarchians of the first class. But 
this is clearly not necessaiy since it cannot be* maintained thai 
Origen always contrasted only these two classes. If a new 
class had appeared, he might refer to that. We mustaay, 
that the words assert too much for the first class, anil on the 
other hand, are perfectly in unison with the desmption of the 
doctrine of Beryllus given by Eusebius. Nor would Origen 
have expressed himself so mildly about these Monarchians* 
Consequently this reference to the meaning of the words is 
not sufficiently settled. But neither does the doctrine of 
Beryllus suit the standpoint of the Patripassians ; for he 
ascribed to Christ as Man an tdta »udag m^iy^fn but th6 
Patripassians did not ; hence the most natural conclusion i8« 
that Beryllus belonged to neither of these two classes, but 
showed a conciliatory tendency which well suited his historical 
position. Origen, during his stay at Ceeearea, at a time 
when the views of Beiyllus excited great attention, was called 
upon to oppose him, and convinced him of his error.* Of the 
Synod then held, Socrates says, that in opposition to Beryllus 
it established the doctrine of a rational soul in Christ. Beryllus 
must therefore have given occasion for this opposition. This 

kfiiroXiTtvofjikvriP abrf iiSvtiv rijv irarpucfiv, Sed UUman, de Beryllo 
Bostrenso ejusque Doctrina Comm.: Hamb. 1885. 4ta, and tlM paisagei 
quoted from Schleiermachcr and Baur. — ^DOTner*B Q«bo1i. d. La&«. v. d. 
Person J. Christl i. 545. 

* Neandera Churob Hiitory ii. p. 817. 
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Doctrine Ihad not, at that time, been generally received, though 
Origen had done much for its development. It happened very 
fivouzably, that Beryllus and the Synod gave him an oppor- 
toni^ of developing the doctrine, and of forwarding its general 
reception. We must therefore admit that the doctrine of 
Beiyllus could not harmonize with the acknowledgment of a 
human soul in Christ But then, it follows, that he could not 
agree with the first class of the Monarchians. He repudiated 
their views, because they were too meagre for his Christian 
sympathies ; but the supposition of an immediate indwelling 
of the Father in Christ appeared to him inadmissible. He 
admitted an irradiation of the divine Essence, by which 
the personality in Christ was formed, and which occupied the 
place of the human soul, so that his human consciousness was 
a constant emanation from the divine Essence. Thus we may 
aeeonnt for both the statements of Eusebius respecting Beryllus. 
In opposition to the Monarchians, Origen defined the distinc- 
tion between the Logos and the Father. The belief in the 
hypostatic existence of the Logos distinct from the Supreme 
Goid was connected in his mind with belief in the existence of 
an objective real truth. His belief in the Hypostatic and the 
objective RealiQr concurred, and hence he raised against the 
Monarchians the objection, that according to their doctrine the 
Essence of the TruUi had not existed before Christ's Advent.* 
Consequently he represents the Son as distinct from the 
Father, not merely in certain relations, but in number and 
selfHBubsistent existence. He opposes those who maintain that 
the Father and the Son are one not merely as to Essence, but 
also as to subject. He, on the contrary, places the Unity 
only in the Unity of WiU.f Sometimes he distinguishes ohda 
and iMrS^ra^ig, but in other passages he considers them as 
identical, and with the peculiarity of the l^rutfts maintains 

• Ccmtra Cel*. viiL § 12. 

i* Ibid.— -f j H TIC Ik roimav vtpuriraaQi/fatrait ftfl vri avroiiokovfuv 
wp>^ ro^C Avtupwvrac Ho dvtu vwoxrrdfftic, varipa kcU vibv kiriarti* 
9ana rtjr ^v St vdvrttv r&v irterrf votcvroiv 19 Kopiia Koi ij ^x*! M^* 
** "iva dtmpif^ rb* iyut koi h iraTtip %v ifffuv,** — Qpti^KivofAtv oiv rbv 
waripa rrif aAf|0ciacy koI top vUw t^v aX^ccav, ovra dvo ry vvo9t&9u 
wpAyftarOf Sv hk ry bfiovcl^ sai n ov/i^vi^, xai ry ravTdrfjn rov 
jSovXi^fuiroc* ^ rov iupcucSra rbv vi6v ovra AtraOyaofia ttIq dS^ijQ koI 
Xoporr^pa rrig viro<rra(naQ rov Sttw, iupaiavat iv avrif^ ovri ctcovt 
rov ^f ov, rbv deiv. 
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also the m^&rr^g ty^Q oh^iaQ* The 6/mcv^io¥ with the Father 
appeared therefore to him as a denial of the distinction of both. 
The Logos is infinitely above the Creation, the Father is equally 
exalted above the Son, it is the prerogative of the Father that 
we must pray to Him alone ; the Logos is the eternal High 
Priest, through whom we pray to God, the eternal Son of God 
by fellowship with whom we become the children of Grod, since 
we pray to the common Father with him as our brother.t 

We shall now glance at the development in the Western 
Church. IrenseusJ wished to confine himself only to what 
was important for the Christian Interest, and to keep clear of 
the error of the Gnostics would rather leave the inconceivable 
unexplained, and especially avoided every analogy relating to 
Emanation. He says§ — No one can explain the origin of the 
Son ; if any one says the Son is begotten of the Father, and 
uses various expressions for it such as yivinitnst T^ofiokri, — ^this 
does not correspond to the fact, but is only symbolical and 
borrowed from the relation to the human Spirit. From such 
language we must infer that he must have opposed the notion 
of the Logos svdta^srog and ^^ofo^ix6g.\\ That point in the 
doctrine on which he lays stress is — 'that the Logos always was 
with God, that God created all things by him, by him revealed 
himself in the Old Testament ; and that the Logos became 
man in Jesus ; he considered the Logos to be included in the 
Essence of God. God through him created all things without 
the intervention of any instrument ; he created all things by 
his Word. Notwithstanding this, we cannot venture to assert 

* De Orat. c. 15. — Kar ohatav sal naQ* viroKiifuvov Itrriv 6 vUtg 
irtpoc Tov vaTpof. 

J De Orat. ibid. 

t Duncker, Die Cfhriatcloffie der Irenceus. 

§ Adv. Hsdr. ii. 28. — ^Deus autem quum sit totus menu, totua istio 
et totuB spiritus operans, et totus lux et semper idem et similiter 
existens, sicut et utile est nobis sapere de Deo et sicut ex scripturis 
discimus, non jam bujusmodi affectus et divisiones decenter erga eum 
Bubsequentur. — 5. Deus autem totus existens mens et totus existens 
Logos, quod cogitat, hoc et loquitur, et quod loquitur, hoo et cogitat 
Cogitatio enim ejus Logos et Logos mens et omnia concluibens mens 
ipse est pater. Qui ergo dicet mentem Dei, et prolationem, propriam 
menti donat, compositum eimi pronuntiat, tanquam aliud quiddam sit 
Deus, aliud autem principalis mens existem. — ^Et propheta quidem sit 
de eo : generationem ejus quis enarrabit. 

il Adv. Praxeam. c. 5. 
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Tenseus altogether excluded the Subordination. It is 
d when he says — The Father wills and commands, the 
orks and creates. But yet in Irenseus it may always be 
ired how the Western mind, more than the Eastern, laid 
s on the Unity. This applies also to Tertullian. Mon- 
1 scarcely influenced his doctrine on this subject, since it 
id in the same manner in his pre-Montanist writings. 
Id firmly the idea of the X070; Mia^troi and vPoff^nU^f 
istinguished in this respect between ratio and sermo ; 
rmer was the immanent reason of God ; the sermo ema- 
from it When it was objected to him, that this led to 
archian view since the Speech of Man is nothing real 
3tinct from Man himself, he rejoined, that what is abso- 
no thing can never come from God, but only something 
nd thus by sermo we must understand something real.* 
}t the objections of the Patripassians that even in 
id Testament the doctrine of the Unity of God is so 
f expressed, Tertullian rejoins, that there regard is had 
opposition against those who admit other gods besides the 
ne God, but we acknowledge only one ; the Logos is not 
tr numero but only modulo, i.e., there is one divine 
se in the Father and the Son, communicated from tho 
r to the Son, the unitas suhstantiiB, but a different mea- 
■ it ; thus the idea of Subordination is preserved along 
aat of Unity. He avails himself of the comparison of 
intain and stream, — the Sun and Sunbeam.f When in 
id Testament mention is made of the One Gk>d, the 

is included, as the sunbeam is implied when we speak 

Sun. 

' development of Monarchianism in the West, was like- 
f great importance. After the middle of the second cen- 
ve see both forms of Monarchianism spreading in a 
jable manner in the Western Church. The first class of 
'chians appealed to the antiquity of their doctrine in the 

It. Praxeam. 8. 7. — Quid est enim, dices, sermo, nisi vox et 
)ris ? etc. At ego nihil dico de Deo inane et vacuum prodire 
e, ut non de inani et vacuo prolatum; nee carere substantia, 
ie tanta substantia processit, et tantas substantias fecit; fecit 
^t ipse, quae facta simt per ilium. 0. 8. Sermo autem spiritu 
s est, et, ut ita dicam servionis corpus est spiritus. 
id. a 9. — ^Pater enim tota substantia est ; filius vero derivatio 
3t portio, sicut ipse profitetur, quia pater major me est. 
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Eoman Church ; and thus many inquirers in modem times, 
Von Colin and Bauer, have attempted to prove that Monar- 
chianism was the original doctrine in the Koman Church* and 
that at a later period the Logos doctrine found admission 
during party conflicts. Especiallj in Dr. Banei^s treatise this 
(pinion is connected with another, — ^the originally Jewish Con- 
stitution of the Boman Church, and hence that the Ebionitish 
view of the Person of Christ prevailed there. Had the views 
of the first class of Monarohians been those generally held by 
this Church, Irensus could not possibly have ascribed sunk 
great authority to it. We find even Patripassianism in Bom6«, 
and it would be absurd to pretend to find a Jewish element in 
that We may admit, indeed, that in the metropolis of the 
world, where there was a confluence of the npiost heterogenous 
elements, Monarchian tendencies might have found an earlj 
entrance. The earliset representative of the first class that 
we hear of was Theodotus, a leather-dresser firom Byzantium,* 
He is said to have been excommunicated by Victor, but con- 
tinued to propagate his doctrine. Epiphanius tells us that 
Theodotus had denied Christ in the times of persecution, and 
in order to justify himself, developed his peculiar views of 
Christ : but this improbable explanation appears to have arisen 
from a readiness .to trace heretical opinions to outward motives. 
In the persecutions it was not enough to deny Christ but 
Christianity altogether and Monotheism. Hence it is possi- 
ble that he denied his profession and was excommunicated, and 
that this drew attention to his opinions. But this is only a 
supposition. He is said to have declared that Christ was 

♦ Euseb. H. B. v. 28. HippoL vii. 35, p. 257.— Oe^^oroc 9k nc ifp 
BvZ^vTioe — rov^ Xpurrbv U rrjc r&v yvuffrucQv koI "KripivBcv koI 
*E€iuvoc ffxoXrie dxotrirdffas ^davit rotoirtp rtvi rp6w^ m^^vkvag, geU 
rbv fiiv 'Itiffovv ilvat dvBfHOTrov Ic irapBivov ytytvfifiivov Kurd povK^v 
rov warp6e, Pui<ravra'Sk KoivufC irdvtv avOpwiroie Kal ii<rt^ffTarov 
yiyov6ra, ^ortoov (sappl. Sk) iirl rov pafrritr/iaroc M rf 'Iop9dvp 
Kix^pv^^vai rov Xpurrbv dv<i>9ev Kar^fi\v96ra Iv tlin fnptffrtpagf 
ZBtv oi) 7rp6rtpQf rdc Svvdiute iv airnf iviipy^Kivai ^ }^rt (Miller, 
correctly for &<rrt) Ka9t\9itv dvi9tix9fi Iv di/rcS rb irvei;/«a, 8 tlvai rbv 
Xpi0r6v irpooayoptifti, Otbv 9k oiSkirort ovroi (instead of rovrov) 
ytyovivai ahrbv ^iKovfftv iiri r^ KaBoStp rov wtvuaros, trtpoi 9k furi 
T^v U viKp&v dvdtrratnv. As in the account of Hippolytus there are 
some yariations from the representation of the fragments in Eusebius, 
it is by no means so certain as Dr. Baur asserts, tiiat they were both 
by the same author. 
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merely b nmn, but it is questionable whether he really denied 
that tiiere wets anything divine in him. His being classed 
with other Monarchians is in farour of his opinions not having 
been completely Ebionitish. According to Epiphanius, who 
perhaps had seen his writings, he appealed to Luke i. 35, 
where it is said, ve*s\jfia ayiw mXiictrat ivl tff, and not 
TSfqtfVTtti w tfft/. According to this he appears to have rejected 
the doctrine of a real Incarnation of the divine Being, but yet 
to have admitted an original operation of divine power on 
Jesos from his birth. He appealed to those passages of the 
Old and New Testaments, in which Jesus is called a Man. 
The proof from the first fact, could only argue that his doc- 
trine proceeded from a Jewish-Christian tendency. At the end 
of the second century, Artemon* stands in Rome at the head 
of this party of Monarchians, who after him were called Arte- 
monites. They assertedf that their doctrine was originally 

* Gieeeler, in his History cf Vogmat, edited by Dr. Bed^peiming : 
Bonn, 1855, p. 138, descidbes Artemon as a Monarchian who agreed 
with the Patriparaian Praxeas, but gives no reason for it. The assertion 
that under Victor, in whose time Praxeas found &Toar at Rome, he 
was yet regarded as orthodox, oannot possibly be a proof. According 
to the account of the anonymous author in Eusebius (v. 28) respecting 
the Theodosians and Artemonites, there can be no doubt that the 
doctrine of the latter was nearly allied to the Theodotian and Samos- 
fttensian character; but not to the Patripassian. — [Jaoobi.] 

i* On the internal relations of the church at Rome, Hippolytus, in 
-^be ninth book of his 'EKeyxoCt gives some important udtormationy 
which confirms Keander^s representation in its essential points. 
According to Hippolytus, Patripassianism at the beginning of the third 
century, had great influence at Rome. Epigonos, a scholar of Noetus, 
had come thHher, and gained adherents. One of them, Cleomenes, 
laboured with success in the time of Bishop Zephyrinus, who himself 
embraced this doctrine^ and was its promoter. At that time Callistus, 
of whom it is not said whether he was won over by Cleomenes, or had 
become a Patripassian independently of him, was active in the same 
cause, and still more when he succeeded Zephyrinus in the bishopric. 
Periiaps traces of this influence may be detected still further. Praxeas, 
who emigrated from Asia Minor, took up his Abode at Rome in the 
time of Victor, the successor of Zephyrinus. Now the unknown 
author of the appendix to Tertullian*s Pr€B$eriptio, who without doubt 
belongs to the third century, says of that Patripassian, karttm wtro- 
d/vueit quam VictorvMu corroborare curavU, This may mean the Bishop 
Victor, a supposition which is strengthened by the expression corroborare 
ouravU. In this case three bishops in succession would have been 
advocates of Patripassianism. StiU in reference to Victor the matter 
is left in doubt. But it is easily explained how, when Patripassianism 
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in Rome, and had been maintained till the times of Bishop 
Victor; and that the truth had first been corrupted by \m 
successor Zephyrinus. Since they appealed to Victor, who 

was so prevalent, the opposite party of Theodotus, and that of Artemon, 
which was allied to it, and probably appeared a^r it, sulSered exoom- 
munication. But if sereral bishops for a period of twenty yean^ 
and perhaps longer, could stand on that side, the Ebionitish Monarclii- 
anism could not have been the prevailing tradition of the church up to 
that time. Dr. Baur finds in this a mark of the doubtful holding of 
the doctrine of the Trinity ; but however doubtful it may have b^Bn, 
the Ebionitish and the Patripassian Monarchianism are so diametrically 
opposite, that if the first had been the prevailing order of sentiment 
from the founding of the Roman churdi to the time of Victor and 
Zephyrinus, the other extreme could not possibly have won for itsdf 
bishop and people all at once. Nor less difficult would it be to conceive 
how in so short a time the Theodotians could have dwindled away into 
a quite subordinate party ; for as such Hippolytus treats them, who 
describes the occurrences while fresh in his memory, and does not 
once mention the Artemonites. 

It is quite different as to the doctrine of the Logos. The represenia* 
tion of the dtbe XSyog who was in Christ Sfiight have been taken, in 
relation to the Father, sometimes in an identifying, sometimes in a 
subordinative existence, and if the differences were at first held without 
being precisely defined, the Patripassians might be disposed to be 
connected with those who subordinated the Logos, but yet always 
allowed God to be in Christ. If in the ideas of an individual, Irenseus, 
expressions favourable to the subordination theory could alternate 
with others which were almost Patripassian, how much more easily 
might the opinions of a whole church include such varieties without 
open controversy ; and so much the more since even the Monarchian 
views could admit, and actually had admitted, the use of the designa- 
tion \6yoc ; and no trace is in existence that this class of Monarchians 
had rejected the Gospel of John, but proofs of the contrary exist. Also 
the common opposition against the Ebionitish Monarchians tmited 
both tendencies, no doubt, for some time. But gradually the differ- 
ences, reciprocally determining themselves, came forth more decided^ 
marked, and the time when Patripassianism gained the outward 
ascendancy in the Romish church, duiing the rule of Zephyrinus and 
Callistus, appears to have been the chief epoch of the conflict against 
the subordination view of the Logos doctrine. It appeared to Callistus, 
as he maintained against Hippolytus, to lead to the admission of 
two Gods {di9(oi iori). (Compare Tertullian Adv. Prax. 8.) Since the 
idea of the Logos was fanuliar on both sides, to the party of Callistus as 
well as that of Hippolytus, we may venture to conclude more confidently 
that it had long been current in the church. The Dogma of CallistuB 
gave an exclusive form to the fundamental view of the unity which was 
most prevalent in the West ; Hippolytus was perhaps in^uenced by 
the doctrinal development of the East, which maintained the subor 
dination theory more decidedly. la the time of Zephyrinus, Origen 
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excommunicated Theodotus, they must either have kept 
' from him, or he must have been excommunicated for 
> other cause than his doctrine. In this notice Baur has 
1 an argument' to prove that in the Roman Church 
naUj the Monarchian doctrine was predominant. But 
, what a great revolution must have taken place in the 
la of the Eoman Church during the short interval between 
3r and Zephyrinus ! And who tells us, that Artemon dare 
al with perfect right to his agreement with Rome ? Yet 
>pponent of the Artemonites (in Eusebius v. 28) remarks 
good reason, that not only the Holy Scriptures, but also 
writings of the Church teachers, who were older than 
3r, taught the divinity of Christ. Reference might also 
Lade to the Hymns in which the Divinity of Christ was 
essed. According to Theodoret, Theodotus maintained that 
Apostles preached his doctrine and that the divine nature 
/hrist was not recognised in Holy Writ. Little as this 
lion proves anything in reference to the Bible — equally 
i can the other for the prevalence of the Artemonite doc- 
\ in the ancient Roman Church. 

; would have been more plausible, if the Artemonites had 
lOwledged only the three first Gospels, but in spite of their 

liad been at Rome, and though young, probably not uninfluential, 
) was early developed. This might be one of the reasons which 
wards induced the Roman Church to take the side of her bishop 
iSt him. In the time of Zephyrinus, Sabellius also was at Rome ; 
rst he was on friendly terms with Callistus, since their doctrines 
not altogether dissimilar. But it seems they fell out, as their 
rences were developed, and Sabellius was excommunicated. So 
at that time the subordination doctrine, the Dogma of Homousion 
in a one-sided and crude form, and Sabellianism, stood in opposi- 
te one another ; a conflict which formed a very notable preparation 
>he controversy between Dionysius of Rome and Dionysius of 
andria, and Uds latter appears as a link in a succession of 
ar differences, of which the point of development may be traced 
o the time of Victor. Montanism certainly excited an indirect 
ence on the disciplinary views of Hippolytus. In other respects 
K>lytus widely differed from him, and the Patripassians stood in a 
different relation to him. Hence Qieseler has not succeeded in 
4;tempt {T?ieol. Stud, it. OrU. 1853, iii.) to include all the special 
rences of this controversy under the leading controversy between 
banism and the Catholic church. See my Essay in d. deuttchen 
lArift, u, 8, w. V. MiUler, Necmder u. NUzkh: 1851, No. 25; 1858, 
24w— t[Jacobl] 
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arbitrary criticism on particular points, they neror Tentnred 
to reject the Gospel of John and the Episdes of Paul, firom 
which that doctrine can by no method of interpretation be 
expunged. We suppose therefore that they attempted to 
explain away certain parts of the New Testament, and diat 
they did the same for the purpose of rendering the meaning 
of the old Church Teachers favountble to their own Yiews. 
This will be more easily understood if we are warranted in 
supposing that they did not absolutely deny the divine ia 
Ohnst. They are placed in the same rank with the later Samo- 
satensians who belonged to the first class of the Monaiduans. 
We shall therefore assume that the Artemonites believed tliat 
Christ was enlightened in a special manner by the power of 
Grod. As to Uieir pretence of agreeing with the Bonum 
Church till Victor^s time, it may so far be true, that abouc the 
time of Zephyrinus, something occurred in the Boman Cfaufeh 
which was unfayourable to &e party. We will admit thit 
since that time the doctrine of the Boman Ghuich ms 
expressed more decidedly in opposition to Monarchianism* 

From the statement in Eusebins, the way in whidi the 
Artemonites might be led to their peculiar tenets is clear. 
There were among them men of a decidedly critical, dialectie, 
intellectual tendency ; they occupied themselves particularly 
with the criticism of Holy Writ, and arbitrarily altered th« 
manuscripts. In a charge of this sort, we must be careful not 
to trust implicitly to opponents. From the standpoint d 
orthodoxy there has been a disposition to charge Heretid 
with corrupting Scripture whenever they have quoted ft 
passage on their own behalf. But on the other himd it is 
certain that at this time, the various sects often indulged in 
arbitrary criticism. Yet if we assume that peculiar tendency 
in the Artemonites, it can be easily explained how their one- 
sidedness with the want of the element of deep christun 
feeling might have brought them to the standpoint ibsj 
occupied. It is deserving of notice that they are reported 
to have been addicted to the study of Aristotle. The 
platonizing Church Teachers were zealous defenders of the 
liOgos doctrine. The Aristotelian tendency formed, therefore, 
an opposition against it. 

There is still one more sect to be reckoned among the 
Monarchians, called by Epiphanius the Alogi (aX«/oi) becaose 
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they rejected as spurious the Gospel of St John which treats 
of the Logos.* The first account we find of such opponents 
of John's Gospel is in an obscure passage of Irenffius.f He 
says nothing of their hostility to that dogma, but only of its 
speaking of their opposition against Montanism and the x'^V^f'^ 
wpofTiTiKiv in the Church. We might, therefoi:e, infer that these 
Alogi did not oppose the doctrine of the liOgos from a dogmatic 
interest. Yet Epiphanius describes the Artemonites as o£&hoots 
of the Alogi. It is also improbable that they would reject 
John's Gospel merely because the Montanists appealed to it, 
since they would in other ways be easily refuted. If at that 
time a book so important for the Church in a dogmatic point of 
new as the Gospel of John were rejected, it may be presumed, 
that a particular dogmatic interest formed the ground of its 
ruction. Epiphanius, therefore, would be justified in classing 
together the Alogi and the Artemonites. The Alogi were 
induced by their aversion to the mystical element in Chris- 
tianity, and the doctrine of the divinity of Christ, to declare 
themselves against the Gospel of John. It also agreed with 
this mental tendency that they were the vehement opponents 
of Montanism or Enthusiasm, and that they were chargeable 
with Hypercriticism. 

The two classes of Monarchians are related to one another 
in their development. The class just described stands in 
sharper contrast to the Patripassian doctrine of the Person of 
Christ than even the Church teachers themselves. Hence we 
may imagine how the opposition against them must have 
called forth and promoted Patripassianism.| 

To the Patripassians belongs Praxeas. He appeared in 
Lesser Asia as an opponent of the doctrine of the Trinity and 
of Montanism ; he then came to Home and induced the bishop 

* Epiphan. Hser. 51. Heinioheh de Alogis, Theodotianis, Artemo- 
nitiB : Lipz. 1829. Dollingbb, Hippolytus u. EallistuB, p. 292, makes 
many objections worthy of notice against the common interpretation of 
a passage in Epiphanius from which their Autimontanism has been 
inferred ; yet this is gathered from other marks of their standpoint. 

[jAOOBt.] 

i* Adv. Hser. iii. 11, § 9. — Alii yero ut donimi spiritus frustrentar 
qnod in novissimis temporibus secundum placitum patiis effusum est 
in humanum genus, illam speciem non admittunt, quae est secundum 
Joannis evangelium, in qua Paracletum se missurum Dominus promisit : 
■ed mmnl et evangelium et propheticum repellunt spiritum. 

X Tart adv. Prax. 

IB. 
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to declare himself agsdnst Montanism. He must have possessed 
considerable influence in Rome, whether because he was a 
confessor, or on account of his hostility to the older Monarch- 
ians. His doctrinal peculiarities were not noticed, but in 
North Africa, whither he went from Eome, his errors were 
exposed, and as Tertullian asserts, he recanted. But to what 
this recantation amounted, is questionable. Tertullian, whose 
controversial treatise is the source of our knowledge of his 
doctrine, stands opposed to him as the impugner of Monarch- 
danism and the defender of Montanism. £Us account admits 
of a twofold construction : on the other hand, it seems that 
Praxeas allowed no distinction between the Father and the 
Son, but taught that God the Father himself had been veiled 
in a human body. According to other passages we might 
suppose that he distinguished two relations in God — Grod the 
hidden one, the Father, and God revealing himself, the Son. 
As the Father he is invisible ; as the Son he is visible. 
Perhaps this twofold representation proceeds from a misunder- 
standing ; perhaps also Praxeas did not express himself with 
uniform consistency. In the same manner NoStus and 
Hippolytus stand opposed to one another.* Noetus was an 

* The doctrine of Noetus, Hipp. i\iyX' ^t 10, p. 288, Miller. — 
AiyovcTi yAp o^irutQ' 'iva xal rbv avrbv deov tlvai irdvTiav Srniiovpyov 
Kai varipa, tifdoxfiffavTa Sk 7re<l>rjvkvat (Mill, for vt^riKivat) roig 
dpxv9€v Sucaioig 6vTa aoparov. "Ore ixiv yd.p ov\ bparai, ^v iSparo^f 
^X^PV'i'OQ ^^9 'oTi fii) x^P^^^^^^ deXei, x^PV'os Sk oTt xoipeirai. OvTug 
Kara rbv avrbv \6yov dKpaTijros Kai Kparrfrbs (cod. for jcat Kpar. 
dKpdTTiTOQ)f dykvrjTOC, dOduarog Kai dvrirbc. "On 8k Kai rbv ahrbv 
vibv tlvai Xkyei (scil. o Sicorcivoc, i e. Noi^r^c) Kai rraripa ovoiic 
dyvoti. Aiyei 8k ovTuts' '6t£ fikv ovv firi ytykvTfro 6 irari)p, diKeduQ 
iraTi^p irpoQtiybpevTb' ore Sk ijvSSKricn ykvtoiv Vfrofiiivai, yevvriQtls b 
vibg lykvtro airbg iavroVy oifx krfpov ovrwg ydp 8oKti ftavapxtav 
ffwicrrdv {dvai) €v xai rb avrb fftdcTKiov vrrdpxi^y icarkpa Kai vUnf^ 
KoKovfiivov ovx trtpov k^ irkpov, dKX kavrbv k^ iavrovt 6v6/ian fuv 
rraripa Kai vibv KaKovfiivov Kard %p<ii/uiv rpoTrijv, %va 8k elvai airrbv 
rbv ^avivray Koi yivttriv lie rrapOkvov vrro/itivavraf Kai kv dvQp^irotc 
dvOputrrov dvaarpa^evray vibv fikv kavrbv roXq bpucriv bfioXoyovvra 8»d 
Tijv yevofikvriv ykvtffiVf varipa 8k tlvai Kai role x^P^^''^ /*>) diroKpv' 
yf/avra. Tovrov ira0«t ^v\ov •jrpotnraykvra Kai kavrtp to irvtvfta 
7rapa8(i^ura, dno9av6vra Kai fiij diroBavbvra^ Kai kavrbv ry rpiry 
Vp-lpq. dvaarrfoavra rov kv fivrifiiitp ra(f>kvra Kai Xoyxy rpatOivra^ Kai 
^Xoig Karairayivra, rovrov rbv r&v 'bX&v ^sbv Kai irarkpa tlvai Xkyii 
KXtofikvTig Kai b rovrov x^P^S* 

The more speculatively formed doctrine of Callistus, HippolytuB 
represents in the following terms (9, 12, p. 289): rbv Xdyov avrbv 
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adherent to the Patripassian doctrine at Smyrna. He main- 
tained that Christ was most glorified by his doctrine. The 
passage in Rom. ix. 5, o M ii^vTuv^fhit he referred to Christ. 
Christ as Gk)d over all is identical with the Father. Hippolytus 
in opposition to him says, that Gt)d caused the Logos to proceed 
from him at the appointed time» when he would and as he 
would. He made the Unity consist in this, that the Logos 
was a power of the Father, and that everything is referred 
back to Grod. When NoStus appealed to the words of Christ 
respecting his unity with the Father, Hippolytus rejoined that 
such a unity could not be inferred from them since Christ 
used the same expression respecting his own relation to the 
disciples. 

Towards the middle of the third century, Novatian, a con- 
temporary of Cyprian, combated both classes of the Monarchians 

ilvcu viov, airbv gal varipa, dvo/iari fiip KaKovftevov, Si/ dk Sv, to 
TTvevfia ddiaiptTOv. Oi)K oKKo clvai varipay dXAo $k vlbv, 2v ^k Kai rb 
avrb virdp^eiv, Kai rd rravra yifitiv tov d'ecov wiVfiaroQ to, re dva> Kal 
icdrtaf, jcai itvai rb iv ry irapOivijt aapKiaQkv wivfia o{>x 'irtpov vapd rbv 
varipa, dXXd Ifv Jcai rb avrb' koX tovto ilvat to Hprjfiivov ov irurTiveie, 
on iya» iv rif fraTpl xai 6 vaTi^p kv iftoi (Joann. ziv. 11); rb ftiv yap 
PKeirSfitvov, hirtp ivTiv dvOpwirog, Tovrb elvai Tbv vlbv, Tb Sk Iv t<^ 
vitf j^faptiOkv levtvfia to^o %lvai rbv fraripa' oi) ydp, ^rjaiv, Ipd Svo 
^idfCf varepa Kal vibv, aW tva' b ydp Iv a{fT<p yivbynvoQ icaTrip 
vpoaXatSfuvog rr^v tfdpKa lOeoiroirjcTtv (vuKrag iavTtp, xai k7roiij<T£v Sv, 
itg Ka\ti(T9ai jrarkpa xai vibv Sva Otbv, Kai tovto Zv bv vpbaiinrov fi^ 
S{fva(f9at ilvai dvo' Kal o^rutg rbv rraripa <TVfiiriirov9kvai Ttfi vt^, ov 
yap ^i\6t Xiyuv Tbv rrarkpa v^trovQkvai. In the last sentence there is 
a farther modification of the doctrine of Noetus, who regarded the 
feather immediately as a subject of suffering. 

The doctrine of the Trinity, as held by Hif^lytus, is strictly 
subordinational. The Logos originates as thought, as the summary of 
the creatiye ideas in the reason of the Father, and issues forth as a 
Hypostasis, and for the purpose of creating the World. 10, 32, p. 334. 
Btbg cic f^p&TOQ Kal fibvoQ Kal avdvTfav iroirjT^c Kal KvpiOQ (fvyxpovov 
iftX^"^ oir^lv — OvTOQ ovv fibvoQ Kal KaTa ndvTiav S^ibg, \oyov rrp&TOV 
kwotiBtlc diroytvvf ov \6yov ct»c 0uivi)v, aW ivSiaOerbv tov rravTbc 
Xoytofidv. tovTov fiovov I? ovTtav kykvva' Tb yap dv avTog b irar^p 
ijvf IC 0^ Tb yewri9fivai aiTMv roij; yevofikvonQ. Aoyog fiv Iv aitTtp 
0lpA»v rb SfsKeiv tov yeytwrjKdToc, oi)K dirtipoc Trjg tov varpbg iwoiag* 
&fta ydjp tQ Ik tov ytwi\oavToq rrpoeKOiiv 7rpu»r6roroc tovtov yevofuvog, 
^wvijv l%ei Iv iavT(p Tdg Iv Tip traTpuztp kwori9ti<TaQ idiag Wev reXcvovroc 
irarpbg yive(T9cu Kbfffiov Tb Kard tv \6yoQ direTtKiiTO dpkoKiav Ttp ^etp. — 
ToifTOv o \oyog fiovog 1^ avTOv, dib Kal ^ebg, oixfia vrrdpx**»v dtov' 6 dk 
Kbafiog 1$ oifZivbg^ Sio ov ^kog. — Td ^1 irdvra dioueei b \6yog 6 ^eovy b 
wpwrdyovog naTpbg valg, 17 vpb ktatr^pov ^(atr^dpog ^ntvifi* [Jagobi.] 
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at Rome; against the first he maintained the divinity of 
Christ on the ground that Christ was to be addressed in 
prayer as mediator, that he had promised to be eveiywhere 
present^ and that it is said of him that like the Father he had 
life in himself ; against the Patripassians he urged that the 
unity referred not to tmiias of Person, but that there is one 
God over all, who has imparted the power of the divine essence 
to the Son ; it is a secietas amoris et concordia. 

Although Lactantiits often deviated from the doctrine of 
the Church, yet he explains himself on this doctrine in a 
similar manner. He says,* " God the perfect author of all 
good has brought forth a spirit like himself, who is endowed 
with the virtues of God the Father : One God in origin and 
essence^ the will of the one is also in the other ; hence the two 
may rightly be called One God. The characteristic of the 
Western mode of thought is shown in its striving after the 
unitas siibstantitBt the ijnooxurm, while the Eastern Church 
under the influence of Origin, more generally favoured the 
sn^Srrig rri$ ounag of the Father and the Son. tn the con- 
troversies of the fourth century a confession of faith said to 
have been drawn up by a scholar of Origen, Gregory Thauma- 
turgus, Bishop ot CsBsarea in Pontus,t was appealed to, but 
its genuineness is questionable ; internal evidence is quite 
against it. The «econd part contains distinctions which were 
not known till after the Council of Nice ; but the first part is 
directed against those who deny the self-subsistence of the 
Logos, and its contents are such as we might expect from the 
school of Origen, which always combated both classes of the 
Monarchians. The controversy with a Monarchian who had 
lately appeared, Sabellius, of Ptolemais in Pentapolis, was of 
peculiar importance; judging from the specimens of his 
system which have come down to us, he was the most original 
and acute thinker among the Monarchians4 Schleiermacher 

♦ Instit. Div. ii. o. 8. init. Of. iv. c. 8 ; c. 12 ; c 18. 

+ Gregor. Nyssen. 0pp. t. iiL p. 646, ed. Par. 1638. 

Z A fragment in the Epistles of Basil. Athanasius, Orat. oontnt 
Arianos iv. Epiphan. Hser. 62. — ^Yet ^not everything quoted proceeds 
from himself, but several things from his adherents. Compare also 
Hippol. iXsyxoQ 9, p. 285, 289 According to the last passage, it may 
be doubtful whether Sabellius ever resided in Ptolemais; but his 
doctrine might have spread thither. But it cannot be admitted that 
he made his first appearance after Beryllus. 
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m liis treatise already mentioned, on the Monarchians, giyee 
it as his opinion that ^e doctrine of Sabellius stood in outward 
connexion with that of Beryllus, and that he had formed the 
design of elaborating the system of Beryllus. But this outward 
connexion is not probable, for in what we have of Sabellius, 
there is not the slightest allusion to Beryllus. Yet an internal 
relation to the views of Beryllus cannot be denied, only the 
ideas of Sabellius are much more developed. The statement 
of Epiphanius that his doctrine was suggested to him by the 
Gospel xar 'Atyuirriwi is not to be summarily rejected, since 
we find in it expressions relating to the Trinity which savour of 
Monarohianism. Schleiermacher notices it as a characteristic 
of Sabellius, by which his doctrine forms an epoch, that he 
co-ordinated the three designations of the Trinity and placed 
them in antithesis to the Monas, the divine essence in itself. 
He did not, therefore, like the other Monarchians, subordinate 
the Logos to the Father, but the Revelation in the Trinity to 
the divine essence, or the representation of the Monas in its 
threefold relation to the World. This view is favoured by a 
saying of SaheWiu^^fi fiovAg rr\arvv^iT(fa yiyon r^iag C" The Monas 
being extended (or unfolded) becomes a Triad "),* i. e., the 
Monas separates into three phases ; but it may be doubted 
whether Sabellius sharply distinguished these ideas. According 
to other passages he regarded the name of God the Father as 
a designation of the divine essence in itself as when he says.f 
'*The Father remains the same but unfolds himself in the 
Sob and Spirit." It is also to be observed that Epiphanius 
points to the analogy with the doctrine of the Gospel to the 
Egyptians, where Christ imparts to his disciples the secret 
information that what he said of the Father, Son, and Spirit 
was always the same. We have further to compare with it the 
esoteric knowledge of God as the One, and the exoteric in 
his manifestations, of which Philo speaks ; for example, the 
manifestation of God in the Angels, in Genesis. The peculiar 
view of Sabellius is, that according to him, the Triad does not 
continue always, but as it proceeded from the Monad« so at 
the end of the perfected Creation it will merge into the Monad 
again. Sabellius spoke of three ir^oa-ciiira ; but he understood by 

* Athanas. Orat. 4, contra Arian. § 18. 

f Ibid. § 2B, — varttp 6 ^cM^ eon, TXaritverai dk its vliw Kai 

WWfUl. 
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that term, not self-subsistent personalities, bat only three 
different characters, — forms of Revelation in which the divine 
Being presents himselfl Hence he says : ** According to 
Paul's words, ' there are many gifts but only one Spirit/ so we 
may also say, The Monad developes itself into a Triad in the 
Son and Spirit, and yet there is only one essence in three 
different relations."* It is not an ontological Trinity, but 
simply one of Revelation that he admits : One Grod according 
to his changeless existence, but who is variously personified bj 
Holy Writ as the occasion may require, and introduced speak- 
ing as Father, Son, or Spirit They are different ohotofAsxai 
m^ystou in which he manifests himself out of regard to Men. 
In what especially related to the Logos, Sabellius said :t ** In 
order that we might be created, the Logos came out from Grod, 
and because the Logos came out from God, we exist. Here 
the question is whether he speaks of the new creation of 
Redemption or of the Creation of Nature. Athanasius under- 
stands it in the latter sense, and rightly. The most natural 
meaning is — ^the outcoming of the Logos from the Father is 
the necessary instrumentality for the existence of rational 
creatures. Like Philo, he regards the reason of Man as a 
copy of the divine Logos. If God had not come forth by his 
reason, outwardly active, rational creatures could not have 
existed. This agrees with what Sabellius says, that ** Grod 
when he is silent is inefficient, but when he speaks he is 
mighty.":!: On the one hand the Logos marks the essence of 
God resting in itself; but be is the ground of the Creation 
as far as he 'Comes forth from the Father, and from this 
outcoming of the Logos must the existence of rational beings 
be especially derived. Since the object of the whole creation 
is to reveal God, and this is fir^t effected by means of rational 
creatures, he might indeed thus express himself, that the 
Logos came forth for the sake of men. But since this object 
has been thwarted by the estrangement of the human reason 
from God, the Logos himself must enter into humanity for 
the redemption of the fallen created reason, and for the 

* Athanas. Orat. 4, contra Arian. § 25. 

+ Ibid. § 25. — ivo rifielg Kn<r9&fuvy rrporiXBev 6 X<5yoc, kcu irpotKBovrog 
avTov kapav. Cf. § 11. 

X Ibid. § 11. — T6v dibv (nunriHtvTa fikv ivtvipyfirov^ XaKovvra U 
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restoration of the original connexion between it and God. 
Sabellius speaks, indeed, of a generation of the I^gos, yet not 
in the sense of the Church doctrine, but to denote the mani- 
festation of a peculiar relation of God. Perhaps he used this 
expression in order to connect it with the Church phraseology. 
If he had expressed himself strictly according to his system, he 
would have used the title Son of Ood, only of the historical 
Christ in whom the Logos was hypostasized. Probably differ- 
ences among his adherents arose from his modes of expression 
being sometimes more exoteric and sometimes more esoteric. 
All of them maintained that Son of God was not a designation of 
the Logos in himself, but some thought it denoted the Logos 
and Man in connexion ; others, that neither the Man nor the 
Logos, nor both together were so called, but in the beginning the 
Logos was only for himself, but when he became man in that act 
he became a Son.* Without doubt, Sabellius had similar views 
to those of Beryllus, of the Person of Christ. He also regarded 
the Logos in his original form, not as a hypostasis, but as a 
Power of God. He was first hypostasized in Christ. The 
whole God-man personality of Christ is nothing else than the 
irradiation of the power of the Logos in the body. Thus a 
personality originated of which the personifying principle is 
the hypostasized Logos. But in this Sabellius differs from 
Beryllus, that he regarded the hypostasized existence of the 
Logos not as eternal, and, therefore, admitted that the person- 
ality of Christ would be transitory ; the Logos would at last 
come forth from his state of limitation, and like a ray return 
back to God and his original existence. But it is doubtful whether 
he supposed this would immediately follow the Ascension, or 
take place after the completion of the kingdom of God. A 
passage in Epiphanius, in which Sabellius compares the 
Trinitarian relation to the going forth of a ray from the Sun 
and its return thither, ra^er favours the first supposition.f 

♦ Athanas. Orat. 4, contra Arian. § 22. — 'Ev apxi n^v dvai \6yov 
avrXwg' 8re di ivrjvOpwrrriiTe, rSre dvofidcrOai vlbv rrph ydp ttiq kiri^avtiag 
fiil clvcu vibv, dXXd \6yov fiSvov, kuI &(rrrsp b XSyoc (Ttkp^ iyivsTo, oiK 
&V irpSrEpov odp^, o^Tutg b X6roc vlbg yiyove^ oifK u>v vpbnpov vibg. 

+ Hser. 62. — Tlefi^Oevra rov vibv Kcuptp Trore, (aairip aKTiva Kal 
kpyatrafiivov Td. iravra iv rf KOtTfitp rd rijg oUovofiiag Ttjg eifayyeKucfjg 
Kai tfiOTTipiag t&v dvOpwirtuVt dvakri^QkvTa Sk avOig dg ovpavbv (Mtg virb 
^Xiov irsfupOilirav dicriva^ Kai TrdXiv dg rbv f}Xiov dvadpafiovffav. Thus 
also Baur, p. 226, and Qieseler, E. Qesch. i. p. 800. 
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We might so reconcile it with his doctrine, that after God had 
received the Logos hack to himself the Holy Spirit took the 
place of the Logos. Yet the question remains douhtful. The 
analog of the distinction of the original and the temporal 
agency of the Logos, leads us to think that he also admitted 
an operation of the Holy Ghost, hut different from that which 
was conditioned hy the Licamation of the Logos, as even, at 
the Creation he supposed the Monad to he changed into a 
Triad. It is also a question what Sahellius thought on tl^ 
relation of the operations of the Spirit, which ensued in con- 
sequence of the Redemption, to those of the divine Spirit in the 
Old Testament. He would distinguish hetween the immediate 
operations of the Spirit and those exhibited in his peculiar 
animation of human personalities. If Sabellius supposed a 
separation of the Divine Unity at the Creation, he might also 
distinguish various phases in History, according as one or the 
other of the divine forms of Revelation was specially active. 
Hence also it may be presumed that he adopted the common 
division of the History of Humanity according to Triqitarian 
designations, and Theodoret asserts* that he taught that in 
the Old Testament God presented himself as Father and 
Lawgiver, at tbe advent of Christ as the Son, and in the 
Christian Church as the Holy Spirit. The final return of the 
Logos and the Spirit into the Monad would lead to the sup- 
position that all individual life, as it originated from the 
unfolding of God, would also be dissolved and return into 
the unity of God. It may lend support to this notion that 
he certainly did not contemplate Christ's Resurrection as a 
pledge of the eternal personal life of believers. This struck 
Atbanasius : he asks, " If all return again to the Father, 
shall we then be no more ?** But he does not venture to assert 
that it was an avowed opinion of Sabellius. Yet there was 
the germ of a pantheistic tendency, though Sabellius did not 
pursue it to its legitimate consequences. 

As Sabellius and his followers adopted the designations 
commonly usejjl in the Church, of the Unity of the Father 
and the Son, but used them in a different sense, the distinc- 
tion in the Trinity was urged against them with so much 
greater vehemence. Dionysius of Alexandria composed a 
refutation of their views in a letter to Ammonius and Eu- 

• Fab. Hfier. ii. c. 9. 
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phmnor.* The Sabellians, though they denied the hypostasis, 
retained the idea of the o/ioov^iov ; this led Dionysius to 
describe the Logos as foreign to the Father in his essence, as 
his ^mhifia, to speak of his naving a beginning, and to make 
use of striking comparisons to express his Subordination. As 
the Western Church had already developed with great distinct- 
ness the idea of Unity of Essence, Dionysius, Bishop of Rome, 
took ofifence at these expressions as derogatory to the divine 
nature.f The Alexandrian Dionysius defended himself against 
these imputations in an apologetical letter.^ His moderation 
stayed the controversy ; he blamed his accusers for having 
laid so much stress on two comparisons, since in heavenly 
subjects it was not possible to use comparisons that were 
peifectly adequate. no/e/V was used to express the bringing 
forth of beings of the same kind. He also acknowledged the 
sameness of nature, only he scrupled to use the term 6/^oo6tfioy, 
as he did not find it in Holy Writ. He had called the Son 
/iw9]ro(, not in order to express an origination in time, but the 
derivation of his being from the Father, — ^his eternity as 
founded in that of the Father. He marked the Unity of 
Essence thus : an d§x^ from which every thing else is 
derived, and with which the Logos is inseparably combined. 
The peculiar tendency of the Oriental Church was con- 
firmed still more in conflict against a Monarchian who 
had just made his appearance — Paul of Samosata.§ Though 
he concealed himself under an ambiguous phraseology, yet his 
peculiar doctrines were at length ascertained ; and after several 
Synods had been held respecting them, he was deposed about 
the year 272. He belonged to the first class of Monarchians, 
and insisted afresh on the distinction between the Xo^o; 
iydidhros and c^o^o^/xo;. The Logos, as he taught, was the 

* See the Fragments in Atbanasius, De S&ntentid Dyonysii. 

t See the Fragments of his work, in Athanaaius, De Decretit Synodi 
NioeMB. 

X "^Xcyx^C Koi diroXoyiay a letter to Dionysius of Rome. Fragments 
in Athanaaius, De Sententid Dyoniaii. 

§ Euseb. Hift. Eczles. vii. 27—30. Mansi, CoO. Cone, i p. 1033, sq.. 
especially Episkil, EpUeopcbr, ad PatiL v. 393. Epiphan. h. Q5. A. 
Maji, Nov, CoUect. vii. 1, p. 68, 299, sq. Fragments in Leont. Byz. 
CorUr. Nestor, et Eutych. iii. in J. G. Ehrlich, Dissertatio de Errorib, 
Pavli Samot: Lipz. 1746, 4, p. 23. G. Fuerlin, De Hcerea. Pauli 
SamoM : Gottg. 1741, 4. J. B. Schwab, De Pavli SamaSf vita atq. Doctr, : 
Herbip. 1889. 
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divine reaBon ^hich came forth actively at the Creation. The 
Logos, so far, is a dvva/iii dvwStfraroit a mere power, an 
attribute without self-subsistent existence ; he is equivalent to 
wisdom dwelling in God and operating out of him. Conse- 
quently he opposed the doctrine of a peculiar incarnation of 
the word, and admitted only a connexion in respect of qualities, 
xarSi iroiSn^ta. Christ as Man was distinguished hy the 
qualities of Reason and Wisdom, because the divine Logos 
operated upon him, and the divine Wisdom dwelt in him as in 
no other mortal. In order expressly to exclude the Divinity 
of Christ, he made use of the expression 'lfi(fovi Xpi^h^ xdrct- 
hv, i.e., who as man was bom and developed, and on whom 
the divine Logos specially operated in the improvement of his 
qualities. He had always been with God, but only iv ir^oyvutfsit 
according to the divine predetermination, not according to his 
being. He attributed the name Son of Ood not to the Logos 
in himself, but only to the Man, and accused his opponents of 
admitting two Sons, the Logos and the Man. But in this 
respect even he did not always express himself consistently. 
In the Synodal letter directed against him,* he is accused of 
having excluded from the Church the hymns in praise of Christ, 
which had hitherto been used, and instead allowed psalms 
to be sung by women in his own praise. The first part of this 
account is not to be rejected ; he probably disused the ancient 
Church hymns on the ground that only psalms, not human 
compositions, ought to be sung. As to the rest, there is probably 
much exaggeration. He was very vain and fond of hearing 
his own praises, but had too much sense to introduce hymns 
in praise of himself. He must have used the term o/noovmv 
in order to accommodate himself to the forms of the Church ; 
on this account the Synod held against him at Antioch, about 
A.D. 1269, condemned this expression : a remarkable fact which 
clearly shows how strong the opposition against it must have 
been in the Eastern Church. It has been urged against the 
credibility of this account that it proceeded from the Arians, 
who were interested in casting an odium on that formula ; but 
it is a confirmation of its truth that Basil of Cessareaf and 
Hilary of Poitiers J do not venture to pronounce it false, but 
only give a different explanation of it The interest against 
Monarchianism, therefore, operated in the Eastern Church even 
* Euseb. H. E. vii. 30. f Epigt. 62. t Do Synod, o. 8«. 
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further for the distinction of the Logos and God the Father, 
according to their essence, and so for the srs^ova-sa, while in 
the Western Church the idea ot Subordination was constautlj 
supplanted by that of Unity.* 

7. THE DOCTRINE OF THE HOLY SPIRIT. 

EJnii, Ob die iUtesten Lehrer einen Unterschied Zwischen Sohn und Geist 
gekuintf in Flatt's Magazin fur chiiBtliche Dogmata und Moral, iy. Si. 
K. A. Kahhib, Die Lehre Yom heiligen Geist : Halle, 1847. 

There was not the same pressing inducement to elaborate 
the doctrine of the Holy Spirit as to complete that of the Son 

* The North African poet, Commodianus, was a contemporary of 
Paul of Samosata, and forms his counterpart; he is a witness how 
general and powerful in his church was the tendency to identify the 
Logos with the Father. Pitra, in the SpiciUgium Sokstnewref t. i. p. 20, 
has inserted an apologetic poem by him, in which, along with the idea 
of the Logos, he shows a Patripassian style of thought. The one, 
all-filling God, who appeared momentarily in the Theophanies of the 
Old Testament and then vanished (v. 122), appeared also in the form of 
the Son : it was a Revelation of his glory in the flesh without relinquish- 
ing his omnipresence in the heavens : — 

T. 275. Hie pater in Alio renit, Deus unus relique ; 
Nee pater est dictus nisi factus Alius esset. 
Nee enim relinquit coelum, ut in terra pareret, 
Sed sicut disposuit visa est in terra majestas. 
Jam caro Deus erat, in qua Dei virtus agebat. 

The Incarnation consisted in the assumption of a body; in this 
human body God suffered for us. In truth the Father was crucified ; 
but they are mistaken who suppose that God had intended to make 
this known beforehand by the Prophecies ; it rather lay in the plan of 
Bedemption to keep this secret from the Devil, and to conquer death 
by the Resurrection ; on this account, he took the name of Son. 

Y. 852. Stultia subit multis, Deiun talia passum 
Ut enuntietur cruciflxus conditor orbis 
Sic iUi complacuit consilio neminis usus 
Nee alius poterat taliter venire pro nobis. 
Mortem adinvenit, quum esset invidus hostis 
Quam ebibit Dominus passus ex intemo resurgens. 
Idcirco nee voluit se manif estare, quid esset, 
Sed filium dixit se missum fiiisse a patre. 
Sic ipse tradiderat semet ipsum dici prophetis 
Ut Deus in terns altissimi filius esset. 

Commodian wrote in this poem, as well as in his Instructums throughout, 
in the consciousness of belonging to the Catholic Church, and agreeing 
with it in this dogma. Thus the Logos doctrine, connected with 
Patripassianism, prepared for the reception of the Nicene dogma. See 
Jaoobi, Commodian wnd die aU-kirch. Trinitatslehre, DewtidU Zeitschr. 
f. chr. Wissenschafb, 1856. No. 26. [Jacobi."| 
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of God, and for a long time it remaiQed unsettled. There was 
indeed a continuity in the Christian consciousness of the InEu- 
ence of the Holy Spirit ; for in relation to the practical, in the 
acknowledgment of the Holy Spirit as the source of divine 
life proceeding from Christ, as the bond of union in all matters 
connected with the Church, there was complete unanimity, 
and this acknowledgment formed the basis, of the articles of 
the Apostles' Creed. But the intellectual expression ol the 
relation of the Holy Spirit to the divine essence by no means 
corresponded, and we here recognise a fresh instance of the dis- 
proportion between the Christian life and intellectual definitions. 

THE CHRISTIAN TEACHERS OF THE EASTERN CHURCH. 

Justin* calls the Holy Spirit the gift come down from heaven, 
which Christ imparted to believers after his glorification, but 
to the Prophets even before his Incamation.f He distin- 
guishes the Logos from him, but sometimes confounds their 
operations. Thus he says,^ that no one can suppose the 
^vev/jMy who inspired the Prophets, to be any other than the 
Logos. His representation in one passage is very striking.§ 
He enumerates as the objects of veneration among Christians, 
the Supreme God, the Son proceeding from him, the host of 
Angels, and then the Holy Spirit. It is strange that he does 
not name the Holy Spirit till after the Angels. The passage 
has given rise to much discussion, and some would substitute 
cr^ar7iy6¥ for tfr^arov, so that the Holy Spirit would be desig- 
nated the leader of the Angelic Hosts ; but such an alteration 
of the text is unjustifiable ; w^e are not to explain Justin's words 
accordiug to later expressed ideas, and must grant a nearer 
relation of the Holy Spirit to the Angels. When he thought 
of him as standing in the middle between the Logos and the 
Angels, as the highest being of those brought forth by the 
Logos, it is explicable why he mentioned the Holy Spirit 
especially after the Angels. This view is confirmed by another 

* Qeorgii, ub. d. Lehre v. h. Geist bei Justinus d. Mar. in den Studien 
der GeiBtUchkeit Wiirtembei^gs von Stirm. x. 2, p. 69. 

+ Cohort, c. 32. 

t Apol. i. 33. 

§ Apol. i. 6. — 6\\* Ueivov te (ac. rbv irarkpa) jcai rbv vdp* ainrw 
vibv iXOovra xai diddKovra ^fiag ravTa, Kai rbv rutv dWuv ivofjikvuiv 
Kal i^oftoiovfiiviijv dyadCiv dyykXiav CTparbv, nvevfid n rb vpo^riruav 
ai€6fie6a Kai irpoffKvvovfiiv, 
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passage,* in which he describes the Holy Spirit as the Angel 
of God, as the power which is sent to our aid from Qod 
through Jesus. This representation continued to be employed 
as late as the fourth century. Semischf indeed has explained 
the passage differently, and endeavours to prove that Justin 
could not have held such a view, as it would be inconsistent 
with his style of thinking, but Justin s stylo of thinking is 
wanting in logical development. Hence Justin might ascribe 
the third place in the Triad to the Holy Spirit,| although he 
places him at the head of the Angels.§ 

Thkofhilus of Antioch plainly distinguishes the Holy 
Spirit as a self-subsistent being from the Logos ; distinguishing 
the Logos and Sophia, he refers the passages in the Old Tes- 
tament in which Sophia is mentioned to the Holy Spirit, and 
hence says that the Holy Spirit emanated jointly with the 
Logos. II He is the first Christian writer in whom the term 
Triad occurs.^ 

Athenaooras illustrates the Spirit by the image of a ray 
issuing from the Sun, which might lead us to suppose that he 
ascribed no personality to him. But this comparison has 
been used for the emanation of personal Spirits. At all 
events, he thought alike in this respect of the Holy Spirit and 
of the Logos. However strong his expressions on the Unity 
of the divine essence, he yet admits a division in it, dsai^etfug 
and a certain order in that division which includes a Subordi- 



• IMaL o. Tryph. § 116, p. 344. — o ayyikog rov ^£ov, rovr ttmv ri 
Bvvaftti rov ^eov t) mynpBiioa iipHv di^ 'lijffov 'Kptarov iirinnf avrf 
(sc. rip iiatdktp) Kal cupiararai a^* ripi&v. 

f Justin der Matrtyrer, ii 305. Compare Mohler, Theol. QuartaUchr, 
1833,1. 

X Apol. i. 13. — viitv aiftov rov ovriaQ ^eov iv Sivrkpg. x^P9^ ^X^vrec* 
irvivfia re irpo^tirvchv iv rpiry ra^ei^ on fA(rd \6yov rifiOifieVf diroSeiXoiJiev, 

§ The Jewish Angelology might form a transition to this. The 
Jewish-Christian sect of the iEHkesaites, who at the beginning of the 
third century spread themselves from Asia to Rome, asserted that 
they had received the contents of their sacred books by the revelation 
of an Angel ; elvcu Sk adv aur<p xai SrrjXtiaVt ^c rd fikrpa xard rd 
vgoiipriiiiva Hvai Xeyei, rat rbv fjikv apaiva v'lbv ilvcu rov ^fov, rr)V dh 
BriXiiav KoKiiaQai tiyiov Trvivfia, Hippol. iX^yxoc ^t ^3, p. 292. 

n Ad Autolyc. 10. Cf. I 7. ^ ^ 

T[ Apol. ii. c. 16. — al rpiig rtfABpai [rrpb] rdv tfxiKiriiputv yeyovviai 
r^wot thl rijs rpiddog, rov deov icai rov \6yov aitrov Kal rije co^aQ 
aifrov. 
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nation. Since he speaks of the objects of worship, and inclades 
among theni the Angels, it is probable with the other hypos- 
tases he also reckoned the Holy Spirit as one.* 

Clement of Alexandria does not give any yery definite 
views on this subject He distinguishes between the reason of 
the human soul and the new divine principle of life which is 
communicated by the Holy Spirit to believers, and by which 
he stamps upon it a peculiar impression.f He designed to 
express himself more exactly in a treatise directed against the 
Montanists, but this work has not come down to us4 

Oriqen§ teaches that there is one Supreme cause of all 
Existence, God ; moreover, a revealing and mediating principle 
by which divine life is communicated to all who are susceptible 
of it — the Logos ; and the Holy Spirit is the sum of all divine 
life, the source of all its manifestations, the substance of all 
the gifts of grace, proceeding from God and communicated by 
Christ. He (the Holy Spirit) is the self-subsistent source of 
the divine life, which is communicated by Christ. Hence 
he uses expressions in accordance with the Christian phrase- 
ology — God performs all things through Christ in the 
Holy Spirit. As .the Holy Spirit cannot be unbegotten, as he 
has a personal existence, but everything is through the Logos, 
it follows that the Holy Spirit is ihe first of the Spirits begot- 
ten from the Father through the Son, but without any notion 
of Time being applicable to his origin. He required the Son 
in order to become wise through him. He supposes that the 
Subordination which is here implied, also takes place within 
the sphere of his operations ; all Being is in God,| and his 

• ITpcffg. c. 19. 

+ Strom, vi. p. 681 A. — Iwarov dk rb i^yifAOvixbv rfjc ift^x^C* ««» 
SLkotov rb Sid rrn; vritTTius irpoayivdfitvov ayiov irvtyftaroc xopacr^pur- 
ruebv iSiufia. 

t Strom. V. p. 591. — The books irepc irpo^firtiac &iid irtpt if^vx^* 

§ In Joami. ii. § 6. — OXficu dk rb &yiov WBv/ia n^, ci/* <^t^ timt, 
^Xfjv r&v dtrb xapifffAdTiitv irapix^iv roig Si* avrb Koi ri)v fiiroxf^v airov 
%p i}/iari^o V(Ttv dyioiQ, rijc ilptifiivtis SXijc tuiv xapitrfxdruiv ivtpyovfuvtig 
filv iirb rov dtov iiaicovovfiivfic Sk vwb rov ^ptaroVf v^e<rrcD(ri|( ik 
Kard rb dyiov frvivfxa, 

il De Princip. p. 6, ed. Redep.— "On 6 fiiv ^tbc Koi irar^p irwixiav 
rd irdvra ^Odvtt tii iKa(rrov tCjv 6vtwv, uiradiSoiig icaoTw dirb rov iBiov 
rb iJvcur &v yap itrrtV IXdrrutv dk rrapa rbv varkpa b vibg fOavwv ixi 
/Aova rd Xeyucd' dt^npoc ydp l<m rov irarpdc in dk ^rrov rb 'Ki^eopa 
rb aytov iirl iiovovq roifg dyiovg diucvov/uvov &9n Kara rovro luV^mv 9 
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influences extend to all ; those of the Logos to rational 
beings alone, the Holy Spirit only to the Saints. 

THE TEAOBfERS OF THE "WESTEBN CHURCH, 

IsjSNJSUs regarded the Son and the Holy Ghost as Principles 
existing before all time in God, and employed by him in the 
creation and government of the world. The Spirit, the regu- 
lating principle in the world, is to be distinguished as Wisdom 
from the Logos, the creative principle.* Hence he referred 
the description in Prov. viii., which has generally been under- 
stood of tiie Logos, to the Holy Spirit.f He applied the 
theory of Subordination to the Holy Spirit : by such steps we 
attain to the Son through the Spirit ; through the Son we 
ascend to the Father, to whom the Son will at last give up 
his work as the ultimate end.); He comprehends the whole 
doctrine of the Trinity in the words — The One Gtod of whom 
are all things ; the Son through whom all things ; the Holy 
Spirit who reveals the dispensations of the Father and the Son 
among mankind, as the Father will8.§ By the Holy Spirit 
we receive the image and impress of the Father and tiie Son. 
Tebtuluan educes the Holy Spirit in subordinational rank from 
the Father through the Son, and employs the illustrations of 
the fountain, the stream, and the river — of the root, the branch, 
and the fruit. || Novatian says. Although in the Gospel the 

rmi warpbc vrapcL rhv vihv gai t6 irvivpia rb ayiov xal TraXiv bia^ipovtra 
HaXkov rov ayiov wtvfiaTOQ 17 BvvaynQ rrapa rd dXXa ayia, 

* Adv. Hser. iv. 20, 1. — Adest enim el semper Verbum et Sapientia, 
Hlius et Spiritus, per quos et in quibus omnis libere et sponte fecit, ad 
quo8 et loquitur, dicens : faciamus homlDem ad imaginem et Bimilitu- 
dinem nostram ; ipse a semetipBo substantiain creaturarum et exemplum 
factorum et figuraxn in mundo omamentorum accipiens. 

tlbid.i.3. 

t Ibid. V. 86, 2. — Per hujusmodi gradus proficere et per Spiritum 
quidam (ad) fllium, per filium autem adscendere ad patrem, filio 
deinceps oedente patri opus suum (1 Cor. xv. 25, ff.). 

§ Ibid. iv. 83, 7. —etc Hva Sftbv TravTOKparopa, iK o\> rd irdvra, nhric 
oXSkXtipo^ Kai eic rbv vlbv tov d'foD *lriaovv '^piarov, rbv Kvptov rinwv, 
ii ov ra TC&vra^ koli rdg oUovofiiaQ avTov, Si* toy AvOputvoQ iykvsro 6 vibg 
TOV ^tov ireitrfjiovff ^itaia' xai iIq rb Trvevfia rov ^eov rb rdq oixovoniaQ 
irarpSg re koI wlou OKtivotarovv xaO' kKaarrjv ytveav. iv rolg dvOpioiroig, 
KaBufC ^oif\irai b iranjp, 

R Adv. Prax. viii. — Tertius enim est spiritus a Deo et filio, sicut 
tertius a radice fructus ex frutice, et tertius a fonte, rivus ex flumine, 
et tertioB a sole apex ex radio. Nihil tamen a matrice alienatur, a qua 
proprietates suas duciit. 
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Holy Spirit is given in a pecaliar manner, yet be is no 
spirit, but the same who acted in the Prophets. Proving by 
this the divinity of Christ, he adds, Christ is God over all, 
and appears to include the Holy Spirit.* Dionysius of Bome, 
in opposition to the Alexandrian Subordinationism, expresses 
the Unity in the most decided terms ; as the Logos is united 
vidth God, so the Holy Spirit also dwells mth him. 

In the controversy with the Monarchians, the Logos was 
first discussed, and not the Holy Spirit. How was this? 
Either they had applied Monarchianism to the Holy Spirit, 
and described him as a power beaming forth from God — but 
this was not brought forward on account of the indefiniteness 
of the representations of the Holy Spirit at that time ; or they 
gave DO occasion for the discussion, because they did not dis- 
tinguish the Spirit from the Logos — ^the latter is the most 
probable. They had as yet reflected little on the distinction. 
Sabellius first gave occasion to bring forward this point; ^ he 
regarded the Logos as the Power hypostasized in Christ, so he 
regarded the Holy Spirit as the representative of Christ in the 
souls of believers. 

The party already mentioned, probably Monarchian, of 
whom Origen and Eusebius say that they denied the Law and 
the Prophets under the pretence of grace, and taught that the 
Holy Spirit was different in the Prophets from the Holy 
Spirit in the Apostles, perhaps affirmed that they glorified 
Christianity because they lowered the Old Testament, and 
referred the Holy Spirit only to the operations of God by 
Christ. Unfortunately, we cannot trace them any further. 

Of Lactanttus, Jerome says, that he denied the personality 
of the Holy Spirit, and applied the name to the sanctifying 
power either of the Father or the Son.f • 

b. ANTHEOPOLOGT. 
1. THE JEWISH, HEATHEN, AND GNOSTIC DOCTBINE OP BIN. 

From its connexion with the fundamental Christian doctrine 
of Redemption, a peculiar direction was necessarily given to 

♦ De Trinit. 29, 24. 

+ Hieron. Epist. ad Pammach. et Ocean, c. 2. — ^Lactantiixs in Iibris 
Buis et maxime in epistolis ad Demetrianum Spiritns Sancti omnino 
negat Rubstantiam, et errors Judaico dicit eum rel ad patrem refeni 
vel ad filium, et eanctificationem utriusque personsd sub ejus nomiiM 
demoDstrari, 
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the mode of thinkiDg in Anthropology. Such a constitution 
of human nature is presupposed as needs Redemption and is 
susceptible of it. The first point (the need of Redemption) 
was developed in opposition to the heathen standpoint which 
contemplated self-dependence, as Stoicism regarded self-suffi- 
ciency, as the highest aim ; and to the Jewish notion of the 
merit of works. On the other hand, the ancient view was to 
be set aside, which regarded Evil as a necessity of Nature, as 
grounded in the human Organism. Just here the Eastern 
dualistic view of Life found entrance, which instead of ignoring 
Evil made it an absolute principle, and on this Dualism the 
Neo-Platonic ^-iew of the UXjj supported itself. It was some- 
thing fixed in the world which made an invincible opposition 
to the Triumph of Goodness, and from which Redemption and 
the susceptibility for it were excluded. If Evil was fixed in 
the necessity of Nature, the conception of sin or guilt, or the 
imputation of it, could have no foundation. Also the teleolo- 
gical view of the history of mankind was not acknowledged from 
the ancient standpoint. Traditions, indeed, of various kinds 
existed ; and either a development upward from the almost 
brutish state of the Autocthones to a higher stage, or a descent 
fix>m a primeval golden age, was generally believed. But there 
was always wanting the conception of sin as a free £ict by which 
the state of mankind both generally and individually was con- 
ditioned. The prevalent view was, that the generations of 
mankind arise and pass away, and that the higher culture is 
communicated by the remains of decayed nations, — a perpetual 
revolution without any ultimate aim. The Christian view in 
opposition to this, was defined in its leading tendencies. The 
tnidition in Genesis was distinguished from all others by giving 
what was practical and important for the religious conscious- 
ness with the utmost simplicity and depth. But the Jewish 
theologians had already taken a different view of it; some 
literally, and therefore paltry and sensuous ; others allegorically, 
and so explaining it away. Philo, who belonged to the latter 
class, made the Serpent a symbol of pleasure and sensuality ; 
the tree of Knowledge a symbol of worldly prudence, and the 
whole narrative a description of mankind's sinking from higher 
knowledge into sensuality ; he also admitted an extension of 
the efiEects to Nature, and hoped, after the conversion of men, 
for the restoration of Harmony between them and Nature. 

T8k 
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In the Clementines a view is found which may haye been 
connected with a peculiar theological tendency of the Jews- 
according to which, the Fall of de first man was not admitted, 
but Adam was regarded as an unerring Organ of the divine 
Spirit for bringing into consciousness the primitive religion* 
Sin had its origin in the sensuous nature of the Woman, and 
spread itself through her influence. The Gnostics explained 
the expulsion from Paradise as a symbol of the banishment oi 
souls from a higher region of the spiritual world. But the 
narratiye as they took it differed in this respect from the com- 
mon view — that it was not God, but the Demiurgos who was in 
direct intercourse with man. Thus the Manicheans* could ad- 
mit this tradition and yet make something quite different of it 
According to one party, the Ophites,f the Demiurgos sought to 
hold man in bondage, and to check the development of the germs 
of the higher life which had manifested themselves in him. He 
gave him a law that he might not free himself from bondage and 
rise above the kingdom of the Demiurgos ; but the Serpent as 
the symbol of the higher philosophy of nature, opened his eyes 
and led him out of Innocence, which was obtuse ignorance, 
into Knowledge, so that he was obliged to break the com- 
mands of the Demiurgos. Through sin he first became 
knowing. According to the representation of the Valentinians, 
Man himself had a place among the Eons ;^ he is the totality 
of the Revelation of the Divine Being — when God revealed him- 
self it was called Man. Man on earth 4s the representation of 
this heavenly prototype (the dv^^ojirog TrpoirSroxog). According 
to the representation of the Ophites, § the Demiurgos with bis 
Angels willed to create man according to his own image, but 
is unconsciously led by the divine wisdom, plants in him the 
germ of a higher life, and forms him according to the image 
of the heavenly prototype. When the work is completed, 
they perceive that something higher has entered into their 
kingdom. Alarmed and envious, they wished to annihilate 
Man. Or as Satuminus|| represents, the Demiurgos and his 

* See F. Ch. fiaur, J)(a mamckaUehe Jteligiofusytttem nocA dm 
QueUen neu wUertuckt u. entw,: Tub. 1831, pp. 151 — 159. 

t Iren. i. 80, 7. t Ibid. i. 1. § Ibid. i. 80, 6. 

11 Neander^B Church Hist. ii. 125. Hippol. vii. 28, p. 244, seq.— 
tai rbv avOpuTrov &yys\utv ilvai frolttfiat dvwOiv &ir6 rijc ttOQamac 
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Angel conspire to create man according to a form of light 
hovering before them in the Pleroma. They wished to fix by 
a charm the heavenly image to earth, bat their man can only 
crawl ; he is not that yet which he ought to be. No higher 
being can proceed from the powers of Nature. Then Grod 
takes compassion and imparts to him the germ of a higher 
life. Now at last man erects himself, stands there as a Reve- 
lation of God, and enters into hostility with the Demiurges 
(md his powers. Thus in the systems of the G-nostics there 
are exalted representations of the higher nature of man, and 
in that is grounded a susceptibility for the higher life. But 
Mabcion acknowledges nothing in mankind before Christianity, 
which is analogous to the Christian life. Up to that period, 
everything in man has proceeded from the limited Demiurges. 
But it is an inconsistency in his thinking and Christian con- 
sciousness when the Supreme God takes pity on man wholly 
estranged from him, and having nothing allied by which the 
higher life could find an entrance, let the Gnostics, though ' 
they ascribed a higher dignity to the Nature of Man, did not 
admowledge the identity of all and the universality of Redemp- 
tion. The Hylici, in whom only evil was manifested, remained 
altogether excluded ; the Psychici also possessed no suscepti- 
bility for the higher Christian life ; only the Pneumatici were 
fitted for it, and had, in this scheme, an inducement for a lofty 
contempt of the world. As far as the higher natures were 
kept nnder by the sway of the Demiurges and the Hyle, and 
n^ed purification from a corrupt mixture, a point of connexion 
was presented for the need of Redemption, but the Gnostics 
deviated from Christian principles in tracing evil not to Man's 
free agency, but placing it in a necessity of Nature and an evil 
principle.* The doctrine of Satan, in the Bible, has very 
much contributed to establish the point of view that sin is a 
free act, since it has clearly shown that a rational Spirit could 

vapaxpniiCLy ^flfflv, &vaSpafitXv dvu^Oiv^f UiXsvcav kavroiQ Xiyovreg 
Totrioufitv dvBpwvov fcar' tUiva cat Ka9' ofjioUatrW ov yavo/xivov xal 
fii) ivv€LfUvov dvopOovaOai rov wXdtrfiaroe Sid rb ddpavkg r&v ^yvlXcuy 
d\Xa MC tfKoiXiyroc OKapitovroQt oucrtigatra avrbv ij avut S-ivafuc Ctd t6 
kv, bfiOiAfian aitrfjg yiyovivai, iirifA^t trwivOripa riji ZutiiCf ^C ^<^7C(f>c 
r5v dvBptawinf xai Zny kirolfivt. Cf. Iren. 1, 24. 

* Aooording to Basilides, Evil rests on the trvyxvtriQ <ipxiKi), the 
origiiial chaotic state in the viapbg^ the vavcirtpiiioj and on the material 
elements deaving to it. 
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fall from Grod not owing to his connexion with Matter, bat by a 
free act of the Will. Yet to the Gnostics, Satan was nothmg 
else than a necessary manifestation and representation of the 
Hjle. By this physical conception of Sin, the acknowledgment 
of moral corruption and the need of Redemption again loBt its 
significance. 

2. THE OPPOSITION OF THE CHUBCH DOOTBINS. 

As the Church Teachers were chiefly engaged in combating 
the Gnostics, their general tendency at this period is easily 
understood. They had not to insist so much on human cor- 
ruption and the need of Redemption, for these points had bean 
brought forward, though in a one-sided manner, by the Gnostics; 
on the other hand, it was needful to lay peculiar stress on tbe 
doctrines of free determination and the general susceptibility 
of Redemption. Among the special topics one of the took 
important is, — 

a 

3. THE CHURCH DOCTEINE OF THE IMAGE OF GOD IN ]£AK. 

With the twofold designation in G^enesis for expressing tho 
likeness in man to God, D^^ and Ty^TSl is connected the 
distinction which was so influential even down to the Middle 
Ages, of tUojv and ofiosujfftg rou ScoD, the former denoting the 
likeness to God in the natural constitution of man ; the latter, 
the realization of that constitution in its matured and developed 
state. It is the first germ of the later important distinction 
between the dona naturalia and supematuralia in the original 
state of Man. The Church Teachers used to regard the Image 
of God as comprehending all the intellectual and moral powers 
of Man, Reason, and Free Will, but to which communion with 
God must be added, in order to bring forward the likeness by 
which Man is raised above his naturd limits. Many reckoned 
the body as belonging to the image of God, founded on the 
idea, that the peculiar human stamp and impress of the divine 
life must be also represented in a bodily organism.* But this 

* Tertullian, De Beawrrectione Camis, c 6. — Quodcunque eniin limns 
exprimebatur, Christus cogitabatur homo futurus, quod et linius et 
caro, sermo, quod et terra tunc. Sic enim preefatio patris ad filium ; 
faciamuB bominem ad imaginem et aimilitudinem noatram. £t fecit 
homioem Deus, id utique quod finxit, ad imc^em Dei &cit illuuiy 
scilicet ChristL 
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mth was conceived in a very sensuous manner in the Cle- 
nentine Homilies, and by Melito of Sardis, whose representa- 
ioDS were impugned by Origen. A higher conception of this 
act is given by diose persons who view the body in relation to 
)hrist, who in his entire personality "was to realize the image 
f God. So far, man was created as a type of Christ, and his 
odily organism was a pledge of his Incarnation. A class of 
ewish theologians had already reckoned the Immortality of 
he Soul among those things which did not belong originally 
the imagd of God. The -^vx'l ^^ naturally mortal, and 
eceived immortal life, first by a communication of the divine 
(pint ; when it lost the divine life by sin, it again became 
aortal. Hence the souls of the wicked perish, and are 
.wakened again at the Resurrection in order to suffer punish- 
nent. Thus, too, the Clementine Homilies* suppose that the 
ouls of the wicked will be punished by annihilation. Tatianf 
ind Justin,} likewise believed souls to be naturally mortal, 
mt that by the will of God they will live for ever either in 
lappiness or misery. It formed the basis of this view, that 
mmortal life was considered not as a mere continuation of 
he present life, but as something specifically different and 
ligher. In the a^dct^tda, were comprehended the marks of a 
livine holy life destined for Eternity, in the fh^&% those of a 
dnful, ungodly and transitory life. The Gnostics held that only 
the Pneumatici were immortal, that the Hylici would be 
imnihilated, and the Psychici would be immortal if they turned 
to the goody but would be annihilated if they joined the 
Hylici. Against this doctrine Tertullian and Origen main- 
tained the natural Immortality of the Soul. The former 
attacked Hermogenes, who derived the substance of the Soul 
from the SX^i, and hence could not admit that the nature of 

• Horn. 7, 6. 

t np.^EXXijv. 18. 

X Dial. c. Tryph. a 6. — JwiJc hk tf/w^^ A«t^X«» ^''*** ^f" alrijv 6 ^ibc 
fioiXercu, O^rtaQ apa cai oi fiiOkict irorc, 5rc ahrf^v firi ^k\oi Zyv oh 
vop $1* abrtiQ ifm r6 Zyv wg rov ^(ot), dWd &<Tirsp dvOpiavroc oif 
oiairatrroe itrriv oiSk ovvicriv itii rg ^VXV ^^ o^p^a^ akX on civ dsy 
XvB^vai T'^v dp/xoviav raitrriVy caroXctirci 17 "^vx^ rh (rdfia Kai 6 avOpio- 
TOQ ovK toTiv, oX>Tii» Kui, hmv dky r^v ^vxv'*^ fti}«cln'€tvai, Anlfrrri air* 
a^rjyc rb ^tttrccdv Trvivfia ical o{jk ionv 17 ^vx^l in, &\\d leat ahrrj o9tv 
i\i^^9e iKiifft x^P^^ vaXiv. 

I OlshanBen, Antiquistimorum eedetice groBca pairwn de immortalitcUe 
tmtmUia rteemeiUw, 1827. (Pngr.) See UUmai], Stud. u. Krit, I 2; 
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the soul was allied to God, but asserted that the aoulms 
naturally transitory and could only be restored to life by a 
divine miracle. It agrees with tlus, that he taught that the 
wicked will be dissolved in the vXn* However disposed Ter- 
tullian might be to sensuous representations, his deep religious 
consciousness of the divine constitution of the Soul kept him 
back from Materialism. He wrote a work entitled J}e cmw 
animaj which has been lost, but of which fragments and ex- 
tracts are to be found in his treatise De animd. In this bodi^t 
and in one controversial writing against Hermogenes, he 
teaches the natural immortality of the SouL Among other 
proofs of it, he reckons its uninterrupted activity which is 
continued even in dreams. Origen maintained against Hera- 
cleou, that it is a contradiction for a being naturally mortal to 
be changed into one that is immortal. He reckons the afki^f 
among the marks of a spiritual nature, allied to Qod,X ^ 
later years he was called from Csesarea to a synod in Arabia 
to oppose those who maintained the opinion that the soul died 
with the body, and would awake with it at the Resurrectkm. 
Eusebius§ seems to assume that this was a novel opinion held 
only by some, but it is questionable whether it had not been 
handed down in those parts from more ancient times. He 
also remarks that Origen' s opinion gained the victory. || 

4. OF THE FALL AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 

We might imagine that those Church Teachers in whom the 
antagonism to Gnosticism was specially represented, would 
show it with remarkable earnestness in reference to this doc- 
trine, and hence would assert the freedom of man in the 
strongest terms. But such was not the ease, at least to the 
degree that might be expected ; we rather find it among those 
who approximated to the Gnosis. The reason of this inverted 

* Thedoret. Fah. Hagret, L 19. — rov ik SiatoXov gal ro^c fcu/iopac 
tig Hiv SXijv &vaxQvotiiQai, Qml. Bohmer, JM ffennogene Afnoimo, 
Sundiffi. 1832. 

t Ibid. c. 11. 

t llepi apxiov iii. p* 26, ed. Bedep. 

§ Hist. Ecdes. vi. 87. 

II Hippolytua asstimes the immortal nature of the bouI; ^ut/t^e 
separation and dissolution of the body in which death consistB, was 
already necessarily granted with its composition out of difforent 
elements. It was perishable, in common with the world. — [Jacobl] 
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ion is yery discernible. For that party which was most 
ledlj opposed to the Gnosis, gave prominence to the 
matural element, the other, on the coDtraiy, to the har- 
f between the divine and the human, that is, to the natural 
ent. Hence the former were more disposed to ally them- 
6 to the Gnostics in the doctrine of human corruption, 
the latter to place in a strong light the importance of 
\a reason, to which they would be inclined by the Grecian 
ent of culture. 

e begin with the strictly anti-Gnostic party, since the 
mcy of the more moderate, as distinguished from it, 
nes the more intelligible. 

ensBus had to prove to the (jrnostics, that the inclination 
iman nature to evil did not contradict the admission of a 
€t Creator, and that Freedom and the capability of im- 
^rnent in spite of corruption, were still within every one*s 
L The common Gnostic dilemma was, — if God created 
irst man good, whence then is Sin ? if he created him 
stive, then is he the Author of Sin. To this he replies : 

is neither perfect, nor yet created with feudts ; but 
ually he was in a state of childlike Innocence ; had he 
ined obedient, he would also have been in communion 
God^ and passed over to everlasting life. But left to 
elf, in consequence of Sin, he became the victim of mor- 
' and evil (the <p6o^a). Both have passed from the first 
to his descendants, as a prisoner disinherits his progeny 
may be bom during his imprisonment. In this condition, 
h, which forms the transit to a higher life, is rather a 
ing than a punismhent from God.* IrensBus considers 

Will as a mark of the inei&ceable image of God in man, 
supposes that fEiith is conditioned by itf 

raen. iv. 38 ; iii. 28. 

lippolytuR also earnestly inculcates the original Freedom of man 
bjective ethical grounds, as well as on account of the Theodicy, p. 
~ivl Tovroig rbv vdvrtav dpxovra 6 Srifuovpybg (either so or with 
)n, Sijfiiovpyiov is to be substituted for the teztuid reading 
vpyov) U waffCiv ovvOtrov (instead of ovv9iT(ov) obot&v itrKevatrtVf 
^v d'sXwv iroUiv l(r0i}Xev, oi/Sk ayyikoVt /ii) irXavw, dX\* dvOpwirov. 
U KTiaag ^tbg KUKbu oifK IwoUi oh kclKov kuI dyaOov (thus Bunsen, 
id of aifdk voui KaXbv, k. a. But the o^^^ woul seems correct, 
verb between this and the following words may have dropped 
\ya9bg yap b voi&v. What follows is in a degree opposed to the 
iing thought, that man was created to rule all things. For since 
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Tertnllian expresses most distinctij the iriews of the 
Western Church. Man, he says, has not, like Gk>d, goodness 
helonging to his essence ; he must acquire it hy his free self- 
determination. Had he remained faithful to the divine mQ 
he would have been exalted above all the angels. Grod gave 
Adam a law that he might accustom himself to submit his own 
will to the divine. Sin consisted in his desiring to detach his 
will from this subjection. From this, and not from the mate- 
rials of sin, are all its consequences to be deduced. It wa 
his destiny to rule over the rest of Creation, in dependence on 
God. By his unfaithfulness he was brought in bondage to 
it.* Providence delayed the restoration of man in order to 
let him struggle, that man by the same freedom of will 
through which he was conquered, might win the victory over 
Evil. Original goodness, Tertullian held to be indelible. It 
might be checked, but not entirely crushed ; the corruption 
of man is, as it were, his second nature, but yet the Divine 
remains in him as his proper nature. In the worst men 
there is something good; in the best, something bad. The 
testimonium anim/B naturaliter Christiana, t the freedom of 

tbie is founded in his nature, and is not to be regarded as his ideal 
destination, it does not agree with this that he should be subject to all 
things according to his nature. We might suppose a hiatus, if the 
whole representation did not show systematic strictness in so slight a 
degree. ^i ysvofxivog dvOptoiroc K^ov avTe^ouatov ^v, oifK dp^ov, oh 
voiiv fxov (Bunsen,not without probability, reads oi/K dpxovra vovv ixov) 
oitK iirivoi^ Kai l^ovtri^ Kal dvvdfiti iravrutv Kparovv, dWu dovXov icai 
irdvra tx^^ ^^ ivavria o (t. 8c) "^V avrc|ov(7(ov virapx^iv rd ictakbv 
Iviyivvq, iK <rvfi€t€riK6roc dvortXovfitvov (Bunsen supplies dv) fUv 
oifSkVy idv /ii) TTotyc* Iv y^ r^ BkXeiv Kal vofii^uv ri gaicbv rb kcuAv 
ivofidi^trat oitK bv av apx^C aW iTrtytvd/iei/ov, ov ccbnXovalov dvroc 
vSfAog virb d'coi) lopi^cro, ov fjuzrriv' ov ydp fii^ ilx^^ ^ dvOpatTTOS rb 

BkXiiv Kal rb firj BeXnv re, ti firj (in the text Kal) vofioQ iapiZtro' U 

Sk ^kXfiQ ^tbQ yivi<r9ai vvaKovs rt^ vetroiriKori, 

* Adv, Marcion. ii. c. 5 — 9; o. 6. — Nam bonus natura Deus solus; 
qui enim quod est sine initio habet, non iostitutione est ; habet Ulud, 
sed natura. Homo autem qui totus ex institutione est, — non natora 
in bonum despositns est, sed institutione, non suum habens bonum 
esse, quia non natura in bonum dispositus est, sed institutione, secun- 
dum institutorem bonum, scilicet bonorum conditorem. Ut eigo 
bonum jam suum haberet homo, emancipatum sibi a Deo et furet 
proprietas jam boni in homine et quodammodo natura de institutione 
adscripta st illi — potestas arbitrii quse efficeret bonum, ut proprium 
jam sponte prsestari ab homine, &c. 

t De Anim&, c. 41 ; c. 22. 
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the Will, and a certain power of divination are indications of 
the divine nature. That sinful tendency, which, since the sin 
of the first man, is the disturbing element of development, he 
calls vitium originis ; the passions, the lusts, everything which 
belongs to the •^'^x^ 5Xoyo;, he ascribes to the first disunion ; 
he does not admit a trichotomy of human nature, but con- 
siders the soul to be endowed with higher and lower powers. 
H[i8 doctrine of the propagation of Sin in human nature was 
connected with a peculiar theory of the propagation of souls. 
He imagined that the soul was propagated along with the 
body, hence the soul of the first Man is the Mother of all 
souls. And since the spiritual life has been corrupted in the 
germ hy sin, this constitution must be extended further by 
propagation. The doctrine obtained the name of Tradu- 
cianism ; it was connected with Tertullian*s sensuous habits 
of conception, but had a deeper ground. In opposition to the 
Gnostic natural differences in men, he maintained the possi- 
bility of a moral change in all men, partly by free will, partly 
by grace. When they appealed to Christ's words, ** a corrupt 
tree cannot bring forth good fruit,** therefore, good can only 
proceed from a good nature ; he rejoined, the bad tree will 
bring forth good fruit if it be grafted, and the good tree will 
bring forth bad fruit if it be not grafted. The corrupt nature 
of man can be purified, but even a good constitution requires 
fostering. This is effected by the power of grace, which is 
more powerful than nature, and to which the free will is sub- 
ject. Whither this turns itself, thither the whole human 
nature turns.* He vrished to prove that there is no irresisti- 
ble opposition in human nature to Christ. His words might 
appear to speak of a grace attracting the will irresistibly ; for 
the doo trine of grace had already been carried to such 
lengths, as to crush human Freedom. But this would be at 
variance with his whole view of Free Will. However much 
controversy impelled him to one-sided expressions, yet we 
may fairly suppose that he wished to exhibit very strongly 
the power of grace for overcoming human nature, without 
excluding thereby the condition, i.e., the inclination of the free 

* De Animft, c. 21. — Hsec erit vis divinse gratiae potentiop utique 
natnra, habens in nobis subjacentem sibi liberam arbitrii potestatem, 
quod aitrt^ovoiov dicitur, quae cum sit et ipse naturalis atque mutabilis, 
qaoquo veititur natora convertitur. 
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Will. But it always deserves notice, that in Yds writings fint 
of all, occur expressions which can be almost understood to 
point to the irresistible power of grace. In another remaik- 
able passage,* he says : there is many a good so great, that 
divine grace alone can impart it, which gives to eveiy one as 
it seems good. Here he certainly speaks of an onoonditional 
divine operation, but not in reference to morality in general, 
but only in reference to certain particular eharitmata, and 
hence in other cases, we must suppose grace to be connected 
mth Free Will. Tertullian's Montamsm was also not without 
its effect ; it was the peculiarity of this tendency to set fonh 
the unconditional operation of the divine Spirit, the almightj 
power of God, and the passivity of man. Only this principle 
was maintained by him, not generally, but in reference to 
particular cases, such as the Inspiration of the Prophets. 
But certainly such were his principles, that Tertullian, of all 
the Church Fathers of this period^ asserted the power of 
grace in the most unconditional terms. 

Ctpbian^ writing in the name of an African Council, calls 
original Sin a contagio mortis antiqua.f He distinguishes 
between the evil implanted by Nature and that which has 
taken root by the lapse of Time. No one is pure from the 
stain of Sin, but freedom to believe and not to belieye lies in 
the will of Man.{ 

Lactantius § considers the condition of Man in Paradise 
as the childhood of an innocence not yet arrived at the know- 
ledge of good and evil. According to the relative Dualism 
which is to be found in him, and which makes the opposition 
of Good and Evil necessary for the development of the Uni- 
verse, he further assumes that Man was thrust into a world of 
contrarieties, that by means of them he might form himselt 
to freedom from evil. 

THE CHUBCH TEACHEBS WHO OCCUPIED A MIDDLE POSITION. 

Justin regards the prevalence of sin and death, which he 

* De Patient, i — ^Bonorum quonmdam siouti et malorum intolera* 
bills magnitudo est, ut ad capienda et prsestanda ea sola gratia diviiud 
inspirationis operetur. Nam quod mazime bonum id mazime penes 
Deum nee alius id quam qui possidet dispensat, ut cuique dignatur. 

f EpiBt. 59. Baluz., 64. Gbldhom, c. 6, 

X De Gratis Dei ad Donatum, c. 2. De Testimoniis, iii. 54, 52. 

§ Instit. Divin. IL 12. 
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inclades in the idea of pk^, as the consequenoe of the first 
sin ; but adds, that every man is evil through his own will. 
He thus developes the connexion of these positions : if mac 
had not departed from his union with God, he would have 
attained to a condition exalted above all Sin. By the firsi 
sin Evil gained power over him, but yet a reaction against it 
remained in him, and it is his own fault if he allow himself 
to be carried away by Evil.* Against the heathen f he 
developes this doctrine without reference to Genesis; he 
rather proceeds on universal human experience, and draws a 
contrast between the higher life of Christians and a life on 
mere natural impulses. Man follows the blind impulse of his 
nature without the consciousness of his higher destiny as the 
child of necessity and ignorance, until he is enlightened by 
Christianity and attains to a morally free and conscious life. 

Tatian sets out from the general antagonism between -^v^fi 
and ^envfut. The ^vx/i is by nature transitory, and attains 
to a higher life only by its connexion with the vmu/Aa, Since 
man has estranged himself by sin from communion with God, 
he is no longer exalted above the rest of the Creation, the Soul 
has lost the higher life, and he is distinguished from the 
beasts only by the faculty of speech. Yet the Soul has a 
spark of the Divine left, and can turn again to God by its free 
will, can attain to Christianity and to a share in the flrysD^a. 
The admission of this reaction against Evil is an incon- 
sequence, but the undeniability of the fact determines him, 
and he places the free decision of Man exactly in this reaction, 
according to which he embraces the faith or not-f 

♦ DiaL c, Tiyph. c. 88. — itirko tov yivovQ row t&v avOpwiriaVt 8 airb 
rmt 'ABdfA vir6 havarov koI irXav«|v r^v tw l^iug i-KtiiTUfKti wapd ri}v 
iiiav airiav kKcurrov abrSiv irovftpevtra/iivov, Bov\6fifvog ydp rovrove 
iv iXfvOep^ irpdalpktni Kal airfioviriovs yivoftkvovg, tovq rt dyytXovg 
Kot TO^Q dvBputirovgf 6 debg icparTHv 8(ra licacrrov iveBvpafiufn 
ivvaaOcu ttouXv, liro(i}(rev, it /ikv rd eifopurra ahrt^ aipoivrOf kcU 
d^OdpTOvg Kol drifUttpriTovg airoig rtipijirai, kdy Bk irov«ipct;<ravrat, ug 
aifT*} ioKiif llKatrrov coXaCciV. 

+ Apol. L § 61. — iirtidri ri)v frputriiv ylviwv riu&v dyvoovvrtg kux^ 
dvdyKfiv ytytvrifieOa IK vypdg tncopag gard fiikiv r^v rdv yoviiov 
irpoc dXXriXovg Kal iv lOceri ^avXoig Kal irovripaig avaroofaig yeyopafjiev, 
Sir«#c M^ dvdyxfjg ViKva fii^di dyvoiag fiivufiiv, dWa irpoaipitraag Kal 
iwurrfifii^g, d^ffiug n afiaprwv vnkp &v irpofifi&pToiAiy rvxaificv Iv rtf 
viartf K,r.\, 

t Ibid. c. Qrsdc. S 12, 7, 15. 
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Theofhilus of Antiogh regards the paradisaical state as 
owe of innocent childhood, from which Man might have raised 
himself immediately to Heaven. Moral and physical evil were 
the consequence of his estrangement from God. This extended 
itself over all nature ; for previously there were no poisonous 
or ravenous heasts.* 

The Alexandrian teachers gave the greatest prominence to 
Free Will as the cotiditio sine qua non of righteous divine 
judgment, in combating with the Gnostics. Clement said in 
reply to the Gnostic dilemma quoted ahove,t that Man was 
certainly not created perfect, but endowed vrith all the capa- 
bilities for acquiring all the virtues, and destined to attain, 
through his own endeavours, a state of happiness. The 
Gnostics quoted many passages of Scripture, such as Job xxv. 
Ps. li. and liii. (on which others grounded the doctrine of 
original Sin) to prove their assertion that Evil was necessarily 
connected with Matter, and hence was involved in materitd 
propagation. Clement calls it a blasphemy against Nature, a 
contradiction of the blessing which God himself pronounced (as 
recorded in Genesis) on the propagation of mankind ; he refers 
those passages only to the first tendency given to Man by Nature, 
which precedes the development of the higher consciousness ; in 
those passages it was called Sin4 He pronounces death to be 
necessary, as founded in the natural connexion of the present 
development of the human race.§ It might seem as if Clement 
did not acknowledge a disturbance in human nature and an 
original sin, but regarded the present constitution of Man as 
necessary to his essence. But this cannot be concluded with 
certainty, though he had a much more undeveloped conscious- 
ness of the depravity of human nature than Tertullian. That 
he admitted a change in the original nature is plain, for he 

• Ad. Autol. ii 27. ^ ^ 

+ Strom, vi. p. 662.— y Xoyy Xiirai rb vpbQ rwv cAptriKwv Awopo^ 
fiBvov >/fttv, rroTipov tbXhoc fTrXd^Oij 6 *AJa/*, ^ Ariki^c' aXX* d fj^v 
driXrJQ vCiQ rtXiiov Sreov dnXkg to ^pyov^ cat fiaktora avQpiairoQ ; ti dk 
rlXetoc, irwc vapataiva toq IvtoKoq ; iLKohoovrai yap rot vaq' i)/iwv, 
tan TiXiiog KUTci n^v KaraffKtvi^v oifK lyevcro, irpdf St to avadi^aoOai 
7TJV aperrjv ItrtriljSHOQ' Sia^ipH yap (JiyTroti lir{ rrjv dpirijv ytyovivai 
kiriTTi Siiov vpbg ri)v jcr^o-iv airyg' rjfiaQ H lH i^fiSiv airruv po^Xtrai 

t Strom, iii p. 468. 

§ Ibid, iii p. 453.— ^vcrucjf Ss &vaycy ^tlag oUoftlaQ yevkfrii ^dvaro^ 
tTtTcu Kai (TvpoS(fi ^vxflQ Kai euifiaTOQ 4 rovTttv iidXtnrtg OKoXooOf 7. 
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says,* Man played like a little child of God in Paradise, 
being seduced by the Serpent, which allegorically is explained 
to mean sensuality ; Man became a full-grown man in disobe- 
dience, and subject to mortality, bound by sin, from the fetters 
of which Christ will release him. Clement, consequently, 
regarded the original state of Man as a childhood : it devolves 
upon him to obey the Divine law, but he is seduced to disobe- 
dience by sensuality. In consequence of this, he is more 
subjected to sensuality and to temptations, and far from dcro^e/a. 
He considers, therefore, the present weakness of Man as the 
consequence of an original disturbance, although, in another 
pas8age,t he asks, how a child who has done nothing, can fall 
under Adam's curse. We observe a certain influence of the 
Neo-Platonic doctrine of the origin of Evil in matter, which 
oppresses the Reason and produces an ignorance of good, when 
Clement says, The cause of evil is the weakness of matter, the 
irrational propensities of ignorance, the necessity which lies 
in unreason and ignorance.^ Notwithstanding the dominion 
of sensuality, he maintains the free self-determination of Man, 
which makes resistance to it in the higher part of his nature, 
and which must be strenuously retained as a condition of all 
divine influence. In disputing against the Gnostics, he 
combats the arguments which were at a later period brought 
forward, for the doctrine of absolute Predestination, and which 
led to arbitrary interpretations of the Bible. He urges that if 
Man only followed a necessity of Nature, there would be no such 
thing as criminal unbelief or righteous condemnation.§ The 
Apostles were not chosen on account of any peculiar natural pre- 
eminence, as the presence of Judas among them shows; their 
election was only an act arising from the Divine prescience 
of their conduct. || Paul's question (I Cor. 1. 20), **Hath 
not God made foolish the wisdom of this world ?" appeared to 
him objectionable as an interrogation, since it seemed to 
exclude free will, and hence he understands the words as a 
negative assertion — God hath not made the wisdom of the 

• Protresst. p. 69. — 6 irpwroc, on Iv irapadfitrt^, Sirai^c \t\vfiivoQt 
iw<i 'tratdiov ijv tov ^iov ore 8k vTrknnrrev fiSovy, o^tg dWtiyopiirai 
i^^ovr) M yaarkpa spvovtra, Kaxia yritvri, iig iJXac rpi^ofjiivij' irapr/ycro 
imOvfitiaiQ 6 irate dvSpil^ofisvoc direi9iiq>' — 6 di dtrXortiTa XiXvfikvos 
&vBpiairoQ dfiofnlac tvQ&Ori didtfjuvoe^ 

f Strom, iil p. 468. t Ihid. vii. p. 707. 

§ Ibid. u. p. 863. 11 Ibid. vi. p. 667. 
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world foolishness,* so that he cannot he charged with hardening 
men. But however important the interest of ^Freedom is to him, 
yet the need of Redemption is hy no means exduded The 
ways to grace are varioas : either it first arouses a man, or the 
heginning proceeds from free-will. The Father may please to 
draw every one to him who has lived purely ; or Free Will in us 
which attains to the knowledge of Grod may overleap the 
hounds ; without special grace the soul can never he fledged, 
nor made capable of being united to that to which it has an 
affinity.f He expresses his opinion in his treatise rig 6 ct^^Sfuang 
^Xovfftos : Man does not attain to perfection by his own exer- 
tions ;X but when there is earnest, longing, and zealous striving 
in the soul, he attains it by the aid of divine power. God gives 
his blessing to those who make these exertions ; when they 
give these up, Grod gives them up. The kingdom of God 
belongs not to the sleepy and the indolent, but to those who 
take it by force. 

Obioen, in common with Clement, felt a strong interest in 
the freedom of the will, but differed from him in his clearly 
expressed theory of pre-existence. He refers§ to Job xiv. 4, 5, 
and says, this passage proceeds on the mystery of man's birth, 
according to which no one is free from evil. By this he does 
not mean the doctrine of original sin, but the mysterious 
doctrine of an earlier being and the Fall in this pre-existent 
state. Thus elsewhere* he says,|| *' In Adam is represented 
what relates to all human nature ; not that we are to under- 
stand that he is a type of the good and evil tendencies of 
mankind, but inasmuch as the History of his Fall in Genesis 
is a symbolic representation of the Fall of Souls.'' He goes 
on to say,^ ^* The expulsion from Paradise had a mystical 
sense ; Paradise is a symbol of that heavenly region from 

♦ Strom, i. c. 18, § 89. t Ibid. v. p. 518. t Ibid. v. § 21. 

§ In Matth. i. zv. § 23. — ra^a Sk icat Kara fikv r^v yivtnv oHeic 

iari KaOapbQ dirb p^irov, ovS* d fiia ^ukpa €117 ri Ziarj avrovy dta rb irepi 

_•• tJ..- -t l^» ▼ _i. «._A -. A_P!* 1-. T »._.. 




ftijTfip flOV," 



n C. CelB. iv. § 40. — Kol Iv toiq ioKovn ircpc rov 'Aia/t ttvctt, (pwno^ 
Xoyf I M(tfi}(r^c fo> ircpi r^c ^ov AvOp^irov ^vcrecoc. 

% Ibid« — Kai 6 iKtaXXSfitvoQ Sk ic rov irapadeivov avOp^voQ Kord 
rriQ yvvaiKbg, Toi>Q Bip/iarivovg ^fx^isfffiivog x^'^^^^Q i^^t ^*^ ^^ 
irapafiaciv r&v dvBpwviav liroiijcre roXg aiiapn^ffaeiv b ^tbg) awSpptiriv 
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wliich Bonis have fiallexi. The coats of skins denote the bodies 
which fonn the prison of Souls.'* He refers also to the 
estrangement ftom the divine life, when Satan is called a 
murderer,* not because he has inflicted death on any parti- 
eolar person, but because he has been the agent in the fall of 
the whole race. He opposed the doctrine of Pre-existence to 
Traducianism, which was too sensuous for him, and on this 
point felt himself at liberty to indulge in speculation, because 
Holy Writ and the Church doctrine had determined nothing 
positive upon itf From the passages we have quoted, it 
appears that the universal sinfdness of man and the need of 
Redemption occupied their proper place in his mind, though 
somewhat differently expressed from the current mode. Hence 
he saySyJ As no man is pure, righteous, and without sin, so 
DO one is. always pure ^m evil spirits; perhaps many would 
give as examples to the contrary, the Patriarchs, Prophets, 
and Apostles, as those who could say like Christ, " I have not 
a demon," but we reply, these also have sinned, otherwise 
Paul's expressions and other words of Scripture would be untrue. 
But the Scriptures speak the truth. As a means of believing, 
he Buppoees a higher divine influence. On this account, 
he says, we do not believe because we do not recognise what 
Christ says, to be truth ; and the reason we do not is because 
the eye designed by Nature to perceive truth has not been 
purified. It is sin by which the eye is covered and darkened. § 

nva Kal /ivvruebv <xe(Xo70v, vir^p rbv icara IlX<ira»va, Ttjg ^vx^C 
mtftoppvo(f9iiQ Koi itvpo ptpojiivriCi ca>c av <rrip£ov rivog Xatrirai. 

* In Joazm. t. zx. § 21.— *£ot( ^i.cai &irofipfiT6rip6v ri, iio 6 iiir* 
dpxvc iLvOgwtcoKT6voQ apxi^v iori rov Koapov rovrov, Xcy» dk rov 
Ttpiytiov rowov, Birov utriv ol;c AjriKruviv dvOpttirot, 

T See the Apology of Pamphilus. 

t In Joann. t. zz. § 29. — Kai itrriv Iv AvBpdtiroiQ (odirtg Mdc 
Kmapdc dirb ftifirov, koI oifSuQ diicaiOQ liri rtjg yrjgf 5c iroiritrn dyaObv 
Koi oifx ditaprtifftTaij o^rta icai ovStiQ &ii dir6 Saipoviwv KaQaptvoaq^ 
Kai ftijiiirari ytvdfUvoQ rijg atrb rovrwv ivepy ttag dvfrriStKrog. — 'AXX' 
iU6£ rtvac, robe ayiovc irarpiapxaQ, ^ rbv Upbv dipdirovra, 9i roig 
BavfMtriovg irfM>^^rac, ij roig i^vvaruTarovg rov Swr^poc wStv *lij9ov 
dToorSXovQ ^povrae iIq n}v i^Bratriv Sv<ruiirri<rHv ^paQ, cue dpa Kal 
o^rot dirouv dv bpoiwg rf 'I«|<rov* " lyoi BaipSviov oIk Ixw " irpbc ode 
iorw §liniv dpa Kai odrot irort ilpaprov, ^ ^tvdog rb' ^ vdvree ydp 
^paprov KaV vtfTtpovvrat r^c SSKrig rov diov*** Kai oifK dXriOkQ rb' 
'^oifduQ KoOapbi dirb p^jrov'" oi/Sk rtOtutptipiviai: iiprirag rb' ** oitK itrn 
iiKOiog kwl 7^Ci ^ iro«i^<rci dyaQbv Kai oix &papTi/i<nr<u.** 'AXXd 
MEfiff, Srt d\fJ9^g al wdcai ypafai, c.rA. § In Joano.. t. zx. § 26. 
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We perceive therefore, as the collectiye result, ihat a distxubv 
ance in human nature owing to which it needed Redemption and 
Eegeneration, and a susceptibility of Redemption, were main- 
tained by all the Church teachers. Nor is the doctrine of Free 
Will carried to the length of self-sufficiency, nor the doctrine 
of human depravity to the exclusion of free self-consciousnesa 
and a point of connexion for Redemption. This is character- 
istic of the Period; yet in TertuUian and Clement tiio 
divei^ng tendencies may be observed: in the one, the 
doctrine of the need of redemption and the tmnsforming 
power of grace; in the other, that of free will, is more 
prominent ; and in this difference lies the germ of the contro- 
versies of the following period. It is also evident that the 
doctrine of Redemption must be everywhere conditioned by the 
Anthropology. 

C, THE DOCTBINE OF THE PEBSON OF CHRIST. 

Among the strictly new truths which Christianity presents, is 
the doctrine of a Man in whom may be recognised the perfect 
union of the divine and human. In the existing tendendes 
of the age there was nothing analogous, and it stands in 
opposition to the Jewish standpoint, which places a chasm 
between God and man, as well as to the Heathen deification of 
nature and man, or its depriving humanity of its characteristic 
qualities. If Christianity presents any apparent afi&nity to 
other religions, it must be owing to that presentiment of our 
nature which springs from its affinity to God. The Heathen 
myths of transient appearance of the gods in human form, 
especially the Incarnations of the Oriental gods, are connected 
'with Pantheism, which in all forms of existence beholds the 
Divine made an object of the senses, and, therefore, admits 
an Incarnation of it in the forms of lower nature. This was 
something altogether different from the full revelation of the 
of the divine essence in the form of a definite human life 
which was to share all its limitations. The humiliation of 
Christ and his death on the cross were at variance with the 
conceptions of the Heathen, who delighted in sensuous splen- 
dour, and adorned with it the fabled appearances of their deities. 
This contrariety may be known from the fabulous description 
of the heroes whom they set up in opposition to the power of 
Christianity, as in the life of Apollonius of Tyana, by Philostra- 
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tos.* Far although this history was not written with a polemical 
design against Christianity, jet the decoration of the life of 
ApoUonios proceeded from the necessity of investing the 
sinking cause of heathenism with fresh splendour. Neo- 
Piatonism could indeed allow some individuals to be organs of 
divine Revelations and thus admit of an Eclectic attachment 
to Christ as a teacher of Philosophy among others : but the 
acknowledgment of an individual as the absolute revelation 
of God and as the archetype of humanity, from whom all 
divine life proceeded, and the consequent dependence of the 
whole human race upon him — ^was in direct contradiction to 
this Philosophy. As the religious spirit of the age took oifence 
at this doctrine of Christianity, it mixed itself with it to 
corrupt it, and the narratives of the life of Christ were 
remodelled according to the ideas current in society. This is 
the element of the Apocryphal writings. In the monstrous 
narratives of this kind respecting the Saviour's childhood, we 
see what offence was taken at the humiliation of the real life 
of Christ : for instance when he was learning his Alphabet and 
his Teacher asked him to point out A, he said B at the same 
time, because he connected a mysterious meaning with it. 

Of the standpoints previous to Christianity there were two 
tendencies, which in opposite ways exploded the union of the 
divine nature with the human, as presented in the actual 
appearance of the God-Man, according as they gave promi- 
nence to the Divine or the Human done. On the Jewish 
standpoint this was regarded as an impossibility. Here also 
the specifically Divine in Christ was denied. The Ebionitish 
tendency in the narrower sense gave rise to it, which as it 
regarded Christianity only as a continuation of Judaism, could 
not distinguish Christ specifically from the earlier messengers 
of God, but made him a sort of potentiated Moses, who at his 
baptism was equipped for his Messianic work by the com- 
munication of special divine powers. The other tendency pre- 
sented itself in Gnosticism, which despised the human in 
Christ, and in a one-sided manner brought forward the 
divine. But there were also combinations of the Ebionitish 
and Gnostic views, as for example, in Cerinthusf and 

* Flav. Fbilostratl quse supersunt, ed. Eayser : 1844, 2 t. Baur, 
ApoUoniui v, Tycma «. Chriatus: Tub. 1832. 
t HippoL IXeyx- riL 83, p. 266. 
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Basilides ; * the Jewish element when the historical Christ 
was regarded as a mere man, the Gnostic in reference to the 
Divine which was imparted to him at baptism ; the Jewish 
element showed itself in excluding the sufferings of the wnA 
of Redemption, the Gnostic in its speculations on the Logos. 
Hence two Messiahs were distinguished, an inferior and a 
superior Christ, the human and the real Messiah ; the one . 
taken from the Jewish standpoint, the other from the Gnostic. 
One consequence of the disruption of the Divine and the 
Human by Gnosticism was Docetism, which altogether denied 
the real, humanly sensuous side of Christ's life, and onlj 
acknowledged as real the Kevelation of the divine Being. 
Preparation for this view had been made among the Jewish 
Theologians by the representation that it was one of the pri- 
vileges of a superior spirit to appear in a variety of forms. 
Fhilo^s explanation of the Angelophanies, and the Christology 
of the Clementine Homilies furnish evidence of this. Accord- 
ing to that Docetic conception, the heavenly Being, whose 
nature is pure light, suddenly came forth as a sensuous appa- 
rition. All sensuousness is only an illusion practised by the 
divine Genius. Hence the latter by no means attached him- 
self to the kingdom of Demiurges ; only an appearance of him 
descended into this world. We have already remarked, that 

* The Christology of Basilides, according to the representation of 
HippolytuB, is somewhat differently constructed from the view taken 
of it by Neander. The Person of Christ was formed from the com- 
position of mimdane and supermundane elements, in order that 
Redemption might be co-extensive with the order of the universe. 
The powers of the highest children of God, guided by the Holy Spirit, 
the TTvivfia diaKovovVf and further mediated by the pneumatic sons of 
the Archon, operate downwards through heaven, and become known to 
the Archon nearest the earth as the Gospel, and alight on the Virgin 
whose Son Christ is. Hence what took place at his baptism had not 
for him the same importance as if he had been a man like other men, 
p. 241. JLartjXOiv dirb Tijg i^dofiddog rb iftdg rb KareXObv dvb r^Q 
oydoddog avuiOev, r^ vu^ rijg k^doiioiBogt iiri rbv 'Iriaovv rbv vlbv r^c 
Maptac, KoX k^tariaOii <rvv£^a<f>9tlg t<^ 0(i>rt Ttp Xdft^avri tig cdiroy. 
TavTb Icrri, ^T^cri, rb itprnjiivov* " irvivfia uyiov iTTiKivairai Ivi tn" rb 
Airb Trig vloTrjrog did rov fitOopiov nvtvfioTog M ti^v bydodda Kcd niv 
itdofidSa SuXObv uixP^ ^^C Mapiag* *' cat dvvafitg vrj/iarov liriffKidvH 
<roi" (Luc. i. 35) tf dvvafiig rijg KpLtriwg dvb rfig dxputptiag dviaOtv rov 
iflfuovgyov fikxp*- ^VC Kritrtug, '6 l<Tri rov viov. See also on Basilides 
d, AhhandZ, y. E. Gundert in Guericke's und Rudelbach's Zeitachr. 
1855, 1856. 
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Oocetism is by no means a constant idealistic denial of the 
ustorical appearance of the divine Being — since not the 
^ity of the Eevelation of the divine Genius, but only the 
lensuousness belonging to it is denied. The original Doce- 
ism at least, contains a very marked supernatural element 
vhich scorned tlie natural development of History, and by 
ihe power which it exerted in the first ages, is a witness of 
.he prodigious impression of Christ on the consciousness of 
humanity. Only at that time could such a phenomenon 
lave appeared. Men felt that a super-terrestrial spirit had 
>ecome an historical personage ; the Divine so beamed forth in 
he contemplation of the life of Christ that some knew not how 

reconcile it with the sensuous and the human, and regarded 
t as an optical illusion. This was seen especially in Marcion, 

1 man in whom the contrariety between speculative thinking 
md the Christian consciousness was remarkably visible, and 
vhich was quite characteristic of this age. He was deeply 
mbued with faith in the Historical Chnst; yet though the 
liife of Christ had so great a value in his esteem, he denied 
he full truth respecting it» The Christian realism of his 
leart was conjoined with an idealism of speculation. At a 
ater period the Docetic element became more allied to a 
ationalistic Idealism, as in Manicheism, in which the Chris- 
Ian element was put much further in the background. 
3ere the appearance of Christ was nothing but an Incama- 
ion of the spirit of the Sun, who conducts the process of 
)arification in Nature and in Man, so that the Ethical and 
he Physical were completely mixed. The Incarnation had 
10 peculiar importance attached to it ; it was only a symbol 
>f die Eevelation of the Sun-spirit, and the Crucifixion was 
he symbol of a soul suffering in its combination with matter, 
'.t is the Son of Man related to the Sun-spirit, the Light 
nvolved in matter, to which he puts forth his rescuing hand, 
Q order to draw it again to himself. Between Docetism and 
he acknowledgment of the perfectly Human in Christ, there 
rere many intermediate tendencies. Several Gnostic sects, 
uch as that of Valentine, did not deny the reaHty of the 
mnan Life of Christ, but denied his having a sensuous body, 
ince the v\ri was the principle of evil, and nothiDg divine 
3uld appear in it. The common representation appeared to 
lem a degradation of the higher Spirit. They admitted that 
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Christ had a body of ethereal texture, not sabject to sensooiis 
affections, that he eat, drank, and digested, without being 
moved by hunger ; everything in him was imperishable. Here 
also the purely Human, the true Realism of Christ's Persem 
was given up. Many distinguished in Christ the physical 
and the pneumatic element, and in his discourses what pro- 
ceeded from the different Principles.* 

The Church doctrine developed itself in opposition to these 
Gnostic corruptions. The controversy against Docetism oomee 
out in those parts of the Ignatian Epistles which bear upon 
them the mark of antiquity. As the truth of Christ's suffer- 
ings and Resurrection is maintained, it is said the Docets 
themselves are only men in appearance, and as they think of 
Christ so will it be with themselves.t But at that time the 
characteristics which belonged to the right development of 
the idea of the God-man were not fully known, and hence 
Docetism could not be completely overcome. Men first of all 
attached themselves to what fell under their observatkm, and 
brought forward the truth of the sensuous and the bodily in 
Christ. As the divine Logos was viewed according to the 
Subordination Theory, and on the other hand there was no 
definite idea respecting the human soul in Christ, it was 
more easy to imagine a divine being connected with a human 
body in Christ. Hence it was impossible that the purely 
Human in Christ should be firmly held in all its relations. 
The Patripassians also persisted in the assumption of a human 
body by God the Father, but this point was not brought for- 
ward in controversy. 

Christian Realism pushed in one point to the extreme, the 
opposition against Docetism which shrank from the servant- 
form of Christ. In both eastern and western Church teachers 
of widely different classes we meet with the representation 

* Hermogenes taught the birth, sufiferings, and resurreotioQ of 
Chri»t according to the EvangeUsts. To the body he ascribed, at l<«it 
aftor the resunection, a finer materialism. But this could not be 
taken into heaven, but was left behind in the sun by Christ at the 
ascension. The proof of this he found in Ps. xviii 6, iv rtf rjKltfi lOtro 
t6 (TKrfViofM ain-ov. Hippol. i\fyX' 8, 17, p. 274. 

t Ad. Smym. 2. — Kal aXriOCJe itraQiv, a*c icat a\ri9&c <ivfi<rri|ffiy 
eavrbv, oifx &<ftrep avtoToi tiviq \kyov<n rb doKiiv aifrbv vtvovOkvai, 
avrol rb Soxeiv bvnct rat xaOwg ^povovai gal avfitri<rtrai abroiQ^ o^atv 
dff(ofidroiQ Kai datfiovixoig. 
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that Ghristfs outward form was ill-fEivoured, founded on a 
literal interpretation of a passage in Isaiah liii., and a mis- 
understood passage in John's Gospel viiL 57, from which it was 
inferred that Christ looked much older than he really was. 
This extravagance forms a contrast to the later artistic repre- 
sentations of Christ. It serves to mark the opposition of this 
first period to the aesthetic standpoint of Beligion, its repu- 
diation of art: the Holy was set in contrast with the idea of 
the Beautiful. 

THE TEACHERS OF THE WESTERN CHURCH. 

IuBKiBus* in the controversy against the Gnostics asserted 
the existence of a true human nature in Christ, without sharply 
distinguishing the body and soul. He combated Docetism on 
the ground that we could not be exhorted to imitate Christ if 
he did not possess human nature in common with us ; it was 
necessary that in real human nature he should conquer the 
power of evil over it. He endeavoured to point out very 
forcibly, how human nature in all its parts must be penetrated 
by the Divine, and hence was not very careful in the choice of 
his expressions for the Union, so that he does not distinguish 
the htttng and the clyxpcustg ; but we must not, on this account, 
imagine that he really believed in a transmutation of the 
divine nature. So isx from this, in other passages he correctly 
distinguishes the Divine from the Human ; to the human nature 
he allotted temptation, suffering, and death. During these 
events, he says,t the Logos rested ; but revealed his influence 
by the victory over temptation, by the endurance of suffering, 
by the resurrection and ascension. Notwithstanding this 
distinction it is not certain that he kept separate what belonged 

* Ad/9. H<XT, liL c. 18, § 6. — Si enim non vere passuB est, nulla 
gratia ei qaum nulla f uerit pasaio ; et nos, quum incipiemus vere pati, 
seducenB videbitur, adhortans dob vapulare et alteram prsebere 
maxillam, si ipse illud non prior in veritate passus est ; et quemadmo- 
dam illos 8eduxit> ut videretur ii& ipse hoc quod non erat> et nos 
aeducit^ adhortans perferre ea, qusB ipsa non pertulit. Krimus autem si 
flupca magistrum, dum petimur et sustinemus, quso neque passus est 
naque mstinuit magister. 

T Ibid. iii. 19, 3. — ^Offirep ydp ^v avdfMtfiroc« "wa TupaffBy oCr«c, 
cai A^oc, iva Sola<r9y' ^<rvx<^ovroQ fikv rov A6yov Iv r(f wtipdZtirOai 
.... Koi irravpovcOeu koI diroBviiifrKeiv' avyyevofikvov Sk n^ dvQpQtvi^ 
iv rf viKfv Kai ifvofitvHv kclI xpi|arci;eff&ai Kai AviaraaOai Kai 
dvaXioLiMtdvioOai, 
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to the body and what to the soul ; it is possible that heascriW 
to the iDfluence of sensuousness whatever he denied to the 
divine nature. As a proof of the real human nature of Christ 
he appeals to the words, " My soul is exceeding sorrowfol 
even unto death/* and to the tears shed at the grave of Lazaros. 
Although a characteristic of a human soul is here presented, 
yet Irenseus marks it as a sign of <fa^^ taken from the earth. 
Indeed, he may in this case have followed the biblical phraseo- 
logy, without discriminating the various relations of the idea 
ffd§;^ in the Bible. It might be so, even where he speaks of 
the sinlessness of Christ and says,* if any one wished on this 
account to ascribe to Christ some other than the caro humana^ 
he would not be wrong, only we must not admit another 
svhstantia camis. Further,t Irenseus had the idea that the 
archetype of humanity which was framed in Adam, was first 
realized by Christ, and he compares the animation of the body 
of Christ by the Logos with the animation of the body of 
Adam by his soul. The logical carrying out of this thought 
should have brought him to represent Uie Logos as standing 
in the same relation to the body of Christ, as the peculiar 
human soul to the body of Adam : yet probably he was not 
cleariy conscious of what was implied in his mode of conception. 
He spefliks with most distinctness of the soul of Ohnst in 
reference to Redemption, on which account the Lord gave his 
soul for our soul and his body for ours. J In this connexion 
•^u^Tl can scarcely be nnderstood to mean life, but taking all 
things into consideration we cannot agree with Duncker§ 
that this doctrine is expressed with perfect clearness in Ire- 
naeus. On the one hand he felt himself compelled to admit 

* Adv. Hser. v. 14, 3. — Si quis igitur secundum hoc alteram dicit 
Domini camem a nostra came, quoniam ilia quidem non peocavit, 
neque inventus est dolus in anima ejus, nos autem peccatores, reote 
dicit. Si antem alteram suhstantiam camis Domino afi&ngit, jam non 
constabit illi reconciliationis sermo. 

f Ibid. V. 1, 3. — Quemadmodum ab initio plasmationis nostrse in 
Adam ea, quae fuit a Deo adspiratio vits, unita plasmati, animavit 
hominem, et animal rationale ostendit ; sic in fine Yerbum Patris et 
Spiritus Dei, adunitus antiquse substantise plasmationis Adse, viventem 
et perfecfcum effecit hominem. 

X. Ibid. V. 1, 1. — Tip iiitfi ovv &ifiari Xvrptafrafiivov ^tae rov 

"KvpioVf Kdl ^OVTOC T7)V ^WX^V VTTEp T^V ^fXivkpUV ^V%li>V Kul f^V 

(rdpca Ttjv lavTOv dvri r&v i^fiFrkpuv trapKutv, ic.r.X. 
§ Die Ohristologie d. h. Irenseus. 
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a haman soul in Christ, but without being able to cany out 
the distinction of his nature.* 

It was different with Tertulliak ; with great distinctness 
he vindicated the purely Human in Christ against Marcion. 
He reproached him with making Christ half a lie by his 
Docetism. Thou art disgusted, he says, if the child is loved 
and cherished in its dirty swaddling clothes, and how wast thou 
bom thyself? Christ at least loved man in this state. For his 
sake he came down and humbled himself even to death ; he cer- 
tainly loved him whom he purchased so dearly. He loved there- 
fore his nativity with man, and his body.f TertuUian was one of 
those who thought Christ had an ill-favoured body. Because 
the Jews wondered that he wrought such miracles he inferred, 
that he must have been destitute of an imposing figure. Ho 
objected to Marcion's notion of the suddenness of Christ^s 
appearance. All things were hidden according to him, but 
not 80 with God who prepared everything beforehand.^ In 
order to exclude Docetism he carefully distinguished the Divine 
and the purely Human in Christ's nature. We must not 
imagine,§ he says, any transmutation of the Divine and 
Human. Had a mixture taken place Christ would have been 
neither divine nor human, but some third being. He was 
rather two-fold in one person. Tertullian is the first writer 

* Hippoljtus speaks in his t^syxoQ of the likeness of the human 
nature of Christ to our own, hut yet only under an ethical point of 
▼iew. He represents it as consisting in the body ; tovtov (sciL t6v 
Aoyov) tyvitiuiv Ik vapOivov <r&fia avti Xi|06ra rat tov vtiKaibv 
&vbpt»trov ^la Kaivijg 7r\d(T£it»c ire^opi}ic6ra, Iv /3(V Sid ir&vriQ t/XiicJac 
iXi|Xv06ra, iva v&try riXuclq. airbq vofioQ 7cvi|0y, Kal vicbrrop rbv iSiov 
dvOpuvov wSffiv iivBpbtri oiq itriSii^y vapiav, Koi Si aitrov IXiyKyt 5r( 
/ifldt^v liroi«|<rcv o Bibg irovripbv. According to the fragment from the 
tract against Noetus, c. 17, if the passage is trustworthy, he would 
also have admitted a rational soul in Christ. — [Jacobi.] 

f De Cami Christ!. 4. 

t C. Marcion. iii. 2. — Subito filius et subito missus et subito Christus ? 
Atqui nihil putem a Deo subitum quia nihil a Deo non dispositum. 

§ Adv. IVax. 27.— Videmus duplicem statum, non confusum sed 
conjunctum in una persona, Deum et hominem Jesum. De Christo 
antem dissero. Et adeo salva est utriusque proprietas substantise, ut et 
■piritus res^susA egerit in illo, id est yirtutes et opera et signa, et caro 
paasiones suias functa sit, esuriens sub diabolo, sitiens sub Samaritide, 
flens Lazarum, anxia usque ad mortem, denique et mortua est. 
Quodsi tertium quid esset, ex utroque confusum, ut electrum, non tarn 
distincta documenta parerent utriusque substantia. 
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by whom a perfect human nature consiBting of bodj and boqI 
is distinctlj asserted. Christ's words on the cross expressiYe of 
his anguish he explains* as the Ydce of the body a&d soul of hiB 
human nature. As TertuUian did not admit a Triehotomj of 
human nature, but only one anima in it, fumishedt with higher 
and lower powers, he could only understand by the one sod in 
Christ the same as it was in all men. Controrersy led him to 
express this view still more distinctly. Valentine anticipalzDg 
in some d^ree later scientific knowledge, maintained tfait 
Christ must have in his person something analogocn to all 
those things to which his redemption would be applicable^ 
therefore he must haye a 'ryfufMt and a '^mx^ ; he was (mlf 
destitute altogether of the Hylic nature. But he added tli^ 
assumption, that this 'v|/u%i) had become visible, like a bodil) 
appearance. Against this Tertullian contended, and uiged 
that such a soul would not be identical with the human schiI : 
but unless it were he could not redeem men : the propertiee 
of body and soul were to be distinguished in him : the soul 
was properly the man. 

THE TEACHEBS OF THE EASTERN CHUBOH. 

JusTiK Martybj in his second Apology has a remarkable 
passage in reference to this doctrine. After speaking of the 
ffws^fia rov \6yov among the Heathen, he contrasts with it 
the absolute unmixed truth in Christianity. The distinction 
is grounded on this, that in Christ the whole Logos and not 
merely a part, appeared. In the phrase Xoynthv rh Skn, 
\oyt7ihv may be taken for the masculine, and then the sense 
would be, rational in reference to the whole, but according to 
the contrast and the whole connexion \vyixhv is neuter, and the 
words will mean, the whole, absolute Logos. What he then 
adds, *' Body and Logos and Soul*' may appear remarkable 
on account of its awkward position at the end of the sentence. 
The position of the Logos between body and soul is also odd, 

* Adv. Praz. o. 80. — Sed hseo vox camis et aninue, id eBt hominis, 
non sermonis nee spiritas, id est non Dei. 

t Cf. De Came Christi, 12 ; De Anima, 12. — Nos antem ATiiTnnm ita 
dicimus animse concretum, non ut substantia aliam, sed ut subaiantiis 
officium. 

Z § 10. — McyaXciorcpa fikv oiv rraoriQ AvBpwirtlov i^affKoKioQ 
^aivtTai rd 17/ilrcpa Sid t6 Xoytxbv rb oXov rbv ^vkvra Si* ijfiac 
Xptarbv ytyovkvai, Kai <r&fia Kai \6yov Kat yffvx^v. 
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since the soul is subordinate to the Logos, and superior to the 
body. On this account it has been suspected that a later hand 
made a correction or at least added the •^v^'^, in order to 
ebmplete Justin's deficient orthodoxy. But as Justin wrote 
Yery loosely, that is not a sufficient reason ; he might mention 
the soul last, because it was of less importance to his argument 
If the reading be correct it contains the following view ; he 
admits three parts in the person of Christ : he considers the 
>l4i;C'i ^ equivalent to the -^vx^ cKXoyof, i.e. the .principle of 
animal life as opposed to the '^v^'^l Xo^/xi), i.e. the voD( or 
rw/fika ; the Logos in Christ occupies the place of this 
higher rational power as it exists in other human beings. 
Justin therefore appears to have held already the trichotomical 
theory of the person of Christ which Apollinaris carried out in 
the fourth century. 

ClKmekt of Alexandria argues against Docetism, that the 
Son assumed real humanity in order to show to man the 
possibility of obedience to the divine commands, easily fulfil- 
ling* them himself, because he was the power of the Father. 
But as Clement regarded the sensuous affections, the feelings 
of pleasure and disgust, pain and sickness, &c., as consequences 
of the fisdl and of tibe dominion of matter over man, he is led 
to a view bordering on Docetism. He maintainsf that Christ 
assumed human nature without these defects ; that he was not 
sul)ject to hunger and thirst ; pleasure and disgust ; that he 
was altogether raised above sensuousness. Notwithstanding 
this, he held the sensuous affections in Christ not to be merely 
apparent ; he admitted that Christ eat and drank, but without 
being compelled by the cravings of nature ; that he submitted to 
them with freedom and with a special reference to men : he was 
not snbject to fh^d ; his body was supported by a holy power. 
Christ Uierefore felt and acted as man, but not that he shared 
the wants or desires of human nature, a view similar to that 
of Valentine that Christ performed what was sensuous in a 

• Strom, vii. p. 704. 

i* Ibid. vi. p. 649. — 6X\* Irl fikv rov Sioriipoc rb tr&fia ATrcureiv itg 
ff&fta rdc AvayKaiag virriptciac tic diafiovi^v, yiXiag &v ilfi* i^ayiv ydp 
0^ did rb cwfiUf dvvdfAU (jwixbfitvov ayia, ciXX' tag fci) roig avvdvrag 
AXXtac irtpi aitrov ^povtiv vireKrEXdot* iatrinp itfikXu K^ortpov doKTitrii 
Tivkg abrbv trt^avip&ffOai vwiXatoir ahrbg dk aira^arrX&g iLiraOrjg ^v, 
tig Sv oiBkv iraptiffivtrai Kivfifia iraOriTiKbvy o^Tt i^^ovi) oirrc Xviri^. 
Ct Laemmer, Clementit de Xoytp Doetrina, 
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different way from men in general. Clement fell into this 
error through the strong influence of Neo-Platonism and its 
doctrine of the vXti. Christ must be an example of Ardhta; 
and connecting the dogmatic and the ethical, Clement sajs 
the yvutfrtxSg must imitate Christ, so that what in Christ was 
natural dirddsta, he must acquire and accomplish by moral 
exercise. With this representation of the less sensuous appear- 
ance of Christ, the notion that he was ill-fayoured might seem 
to be at variance, yet Clement adopted this view, and managed 
to connect it with another, since it appeared to him to conyey 
the admonition to attach no importance to the outward form 
and to rise from it to the divine. Christ, he says,* was in 
the flesh without form and comeliness, that we might be led 
to fix our regards on the supersensual of the divine causes. 
Tatian as a Gnostic had written a treatise on perfection after 
the example of Christ (rs^i rov tig rh tfurri^ xara^igfuu) 
in which he laid down the doctrine of airdhta, and reckoned 
celibacy to belong to that perfection in which Christ is to be 
imitated. To this Clement objects that what constituted 
Christ's specific pre-eminence excluded marriage, and that in 
this point he could not be an example for all. The Church is 
his bride, and it did not belong to the Son of God to beget 
children according to the flesh. f Clement regarded Christ's 
whole life as something parabolical as far as he. represented 
the super-terrestrial in a terrestrial form. To those who were 
not able to understand him on account of the weakness of the 
sensuous flesh, he could not appear as he really was. It was 
not that he presented himself differently according to diflerent 
standpoints, but generally by means of an acconmiodation of 
the Divine to the sensuous standpoint.^ 

Obigen has gained great reputation by his development of 
this doctrine. The apologetic interest induced him to defend 
the doctrine of the God-Man against heathens and heretics. 
His philosophic spirit which led him to distinguish the different 
functions of human nature, also occasioned his thinking of 
methods by which opposing difficulties and objections might 
be settled. He combats the view§ of the heathen philosophers, 

• Strom, iii. p. 470. ^ ^ t Ibid. iii. p. 446. 

J Ibid. vii. p. 704. — oi/ ydp 5 rjv rovro &^Brf role Xf»fp^ffai fii^ 
dvvafiivoig did ri)v daOivtiav r^c oop^Sc. 

§ C. Celfl. iv. § 15. — £( Si xai edfia dvtjrdv xal ^pvxf^v ayOpcaxivify 
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that Christians worshipped a God in a mortal body and thought 
that he was subject to the sufferings and changes of human 
natnre. Origen distinguishes the more sharply the qualities 
of the divine and human natures in Christ. The divine Logos 
was in no wise subject to alteration, but at the Incarnation 
remained unchangeable in his essence. In another passage 
he adds, We Christians do not hold the mortal body of 
Jesus nor the soul of which it is said, '* My soul is exceeding 
sorrowful even unto death," to be God, but as God employed 
the souls and bodies of the prophets as his organs so the Logos 
revealed himself in the person of Jesus. The analogy is 
therefore employed of the connexion of the divine Logos with 
souls which he uses as his special organs. He was induced 
by his Neo-Platonic ideas to develope Ae doctrine still further. 
Ammonius Saccas is said so to have explained the connexion 
of the soul with the body, that it lay in the nature of spiritual 
beings to connect themselves with other beings, and yet to 
remain undisturbed in their own. As he has written nothing 
it may be doubted whether this assertion ever proceeded from 
him. Yet Nemesius who reports it, might have received 
the tradition through a trustworthy channel, and what he 
communicates agrees with the character of the Neo-Platonic 
school. Porphyry, in his miscellaneous writings, also says, 
that it is very possible for a being to unite himself with one of 
a different kind and yet the superior being to remain unaltered. 
According to these fundamental ideas Origen regards the soul 
as the natural organ of the Logos ; to receive into itself and to 
represent his operations, is its highest destiny. What in other 
persons only happens in single moments, becomes habitual in 
those highest human souls which the Logos takes possession 
of. As it was important to Origen, to suppose pre-existent 
spirits to be originally all equal and that all differences among 
them, all moral pre-eminence and divine communications are 
founded on free will, so he also maintained of the soul of 
Christ, that it attained to this close connexion with the Logos 
not according to an arbitrary divine determination nor by any 
pre-eminence of Nature, but owed it to its love to him and the 
constant tendency of its free will towards God. He applied 

Avdkatilfv 6 AOdvarog Bibg \6yoQ doKsi rf KiXtrtp iXXdrTtaOai xal 
furairkdrrtfrOaif fiavOavirtOt 8ri 6 \6yoQ ry oMg. fiivt^v X&y^Cf oifSiv 
fiiv irdtrxu i»v vaoxii rb ffStfia ff rf ^vxi^» 
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to it Ps. xlv. 8., ''Thou lovest righteousness and batedt 
iniquity — ^wherefore God hath anointed thee with the oil of 
gladness above thy fellows." The cordiality and indissoluble- 
ness of this connexion* which he calls svoMtg shows itself by 
the participation in his name, in the divine honours and joint 
glorification ((ru7;^^tar/Va/, trvvio^cca^fipai). As the Logos is 
the mediator between God and the world of spirits, so is that 
soul between the Logos and all other souls. The efificiency 
of the Logos spreads itself j&om communion with that to aU 
other human souls. Origen distinguishes in the human spirit, 
the mD^, the power of becoming conscious of God, from the 
•vj/u;^^, the tendency of the spirit which bears reference to 
Time and the Finite, the capacityof knowing the material world. 
Before the fall, the spirit was pure vw/g or ^neu/Mc, the -^x^ 
was formed in the cooling of divine love ('^^x^ is connected 
with •vj/^f tf^a/, '^fvxi^i) when the soul was connected with the 
body, and incorporated with the world. The ^tu/Aa of man is 
not affected by evil, but where the '^vx^ and its worldly 
tendency predominates, the consciousness of God is repressed 
and the crvsv/iM is hindered from acting. If in holy men doiug 
and suffering proceed from the ^vsu^of which operates through 
the lower powers, this is in the highest sense the case with 
Christ. The point of distinction in Him is, that by the 
assumption of human nature everjrthing else is determined 
by the ^ryf u/xa. Since the existence of the "vpt^ in Christ 
appears not to have been brought about by a fall, so the 
connexion with it is to be considered as an act of condescension 
on the part of the mnvfioy which thus made an entrance into 
humanity possible. Origen regards Christ's body as one strictlv 

♦ Uepl ipxHiv, ii. (5, § 8. — Unde et merito pro eo vel quod tota ewet 
in Filio Dei, vel totum in se caperet Filium Dei, etiam ipsa com ea, 
quam assumerat came, Dei Filius et Dei yirtus, ChriatuB et Dei Sapientia 
appellatur. — In Matth. xix. 5, p. 187, ed. Lommatzsch. — ^ ydp vo^T^ 
dvdtaoiQ Utiviig TfJQ ^xnc vfnpirenridrjKt jcat irdvrag roiig oipavo^ 
Kai, wc l^(TTiv tiTfiiv i]5ri e^9a<Ti irpbg ahrbv rbv ^i6v, 

t In Joann. xxxii. § 11. — ^*Oc ydp b ayiog Zy wivfMari irpoKardp- 
yovri T&v kv rtf Zyv, K(tl iraariQ 7rpaU<»»C i^ai- <^x^C> k^*^ fov wpbg ^fdv 
vfivov o^Ttac tAv df riiror* av troiy, trout trvcvfuxri, 6XKA kAv irdaxv 
irdffxf^ wivfiUTi, El dk 6 ayioc, irocry p^Xov ravra Xfcrcov irtpl 
Tov r&v dyiiav dpx^yov 'Ii^erov, ov to wivfia rov dvQpinroVf kv rf 
dv6i\ri<l>svai ahrbv bXov dvBpoiirov, rb Iv aifTf dUtrtiae rd Xocird Iv 
avrf dvOpiairiva, 
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hnman,^ 8ii]:ject to all sensuous affections ; but as he ascribes 
to eveiy soul according to its constitution a harmonious 
relation to its body, and on the other hand to the uXfi as the 
undetermined material, that its various qualities may be 
imparted, according to the kind of essence connected with it, so 
he supposed an irradiation of the higher essence through Christ^s 
body, which was most complete after the Eesurrection, but 
existed in various degrees before his death. As the Logos gene- 
rally, reveals himself in different ways according to various steps 
of development, so in Christ he presents himself to the bodUy 
eye according to the di£Eerent standpoints — ^from one standpoint 
in his beauty and glory, — from aiiother in his humiliation and 
uncomeliness ;t to those Apostles who were most intimate with 
him, he revealed himself in the Transfiguration in the true 
light shining through the vXn* He explains this narrative 
allegorically : Christ showed himself in his glory to those who 
could rise with him, and for them illuminated the whole Old 
Testament.^ On account of this quality many did not know him, 
as Judas was obliged to give a sign to those who were sent to 
apprehend him. Here then is an approach to Docetism. 
Christ's body by its connexion with the divine nature after 
the Eesurrection was spiritualized and acquired ethereal and 
divine properties. Origen was the i&rst to assert the Ubiquity 
of the glorified Christ. § 

The doctrine of a rational soul in Christ was not developed 
by any one so clearly as by Origen, not even by Tertullian. 
It was introduced on the occasion of the dispute with Beryllus 
of Bostra, in the Monarchian controversy. Origen maintained 
the distinction of the dififerent parts of the person of Christ, 
in opposition to those, who under the pretence of glorify- 

• C. CelB. iL § 23. 

+ Ibid, vi § 77. — tr&g ovx ii^pa (6 KeXeroff) rb •jrapaXarrov tov 
ff^fMroQ aifTov 9rp6c rb rdig optHtn dwarbv jcat did tovto xP^^''I^*>v, 
ToiavTO ^atvSfUvov bvoiov idn iicdimfi fiXintaBai ; Kai oh ^avuaerbvy 
Ti^v f^m rpenTt^v Kai cLKKoiiaTrjv, xal tig vavra a ^ovXiTat b oi}/«(Ovp- 

Jbg iXfiv furatXiiTt^v, Kai irdtrrfg voiorriTOSy fjv b rsxvirtig /3ovXcrat, 
Ecrun)v brk fikv Ix^iv iroidriyra, KaB' f^v Xkytrai rb' " oi>K ilx^v tUog, 
ohik cfSXXoc*" brk if o^Twg ivSoiov Kai KaTairXriKTiKfjv Kai ^avftatrrriVj 
^C iiri tepbobivov irtativ ro-bg dBardg tov TfiXiKOvrov KoXXovg, 
ffwaveXvovrag Tf 'Iqcrov rptXg dwoaToXovg, 
t C. Cels. iL § 64 ; iv. § 16. 

§ Giesder., Commentatio qua ClennrU. Alexandr, et Oriffenu doctrina 
de corpore Chritti expowwntwr : Gott. 1887. 4to. 
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ing Christ, were not willing to distingaish irhat belonged 
respectiyely to the imvfia, to the -^^uxn* and to the o-m/mc. 
These were manifestly the adherents of the old, undefined 
doctrine which also Beryllus held. The synod conyened on 
his account, declared its recognition of the rational soul in 
Christ. But Origen now exposed himself to the charge of 
having, like the Artemonites, denied the true unity of the 
Divinity and Humanity, and, like the Gnostics, admitted a 
higher and a lower Christ. He strongly protested against this, 
and said, that though he made this distinction he never 
separated the Son of God from Jesus.* Among the charges 
against which Pamphilus had to defend him, this was one.f 
In the controversy with Paul of Samosata, it was required to 
establish the true imion of the Logos vdth the human souL 
The Manicheans maintained that in Christ there was only one 
simple light-nature in a sensuous apparition, and thereby 
gave occasion for their opponents to insist on the distinction 
of the two natures in Christ. Accordingly, we find in the 
development of this doctrine the germ of an opposition ; on 
the one hand, the different parts of the Person of Christ, the 
distinction of the Divine and the Human ; and, on the other 
hand, the unity of the Person, were brought forward. 

d. ON THE REDEMPTIVE WORK OF CHRIST, 

W. C. L. ZnsoLBR, Historia doffmatis de redemtione inde ab ecclesisB primordiis 
usque ad Lutheri tempora. Gotte-, 1791, in his Ck>mment. TheoL ed. Yolthosen, 
▼. 227. K- Bahr, d. Lehre dcr Kirche y. Tode Jesu in den ersten 3 Jahrhh. : 
Salzb. 1838. F. Ch. Banr, d. Christ. Lehre v. d. VersShnnng in ihrergeachicht- 
lichen Entwicklung v d. altesten Zeit bis auf die neustre : Tiib. 1838. 

The mode of contemplating the work of Christ is necessarily 
connected with the views taken of Anthropology, and the 
Person of Christ, and hence will be modified by the diflterences 
of opinion on these subjects. Where the Jewish- Christian 
tendency made its appearance in an unmitigated form, as 
when opposed by the Apostle Paul, the agency of the Messiah 
was regarded only as the restoration of the Messianic kingdom. 
Hopes were entertained of his founding the millennial kingdom, 
without any need being felt of thinking of him as a Eedeemer. 
It was thought that men could be justified by the works of the 
law, and that Christ, indeed, had added some new laws to the 

• C. Cels. ii. § 9. 

t Neander'B Church History, voL ii. p. 881 ; ApoL 4, p. 282, 235. 
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old, or at the most, bestowed many new gifts on humanity, but 
there was no idea of the moral transformation of mankind by 
him ; here the doctrine of the Messiah was only grafted on 
the existing Jewish standpoint. In this relation Ebionitism 
stood diametrically opposed to Gnosticism. The latter, indeed, 
could acknowledge a communication of divine life proceed- 
ing finom the Messiah, but the redemptive importance of his 
life and sufferings was not understood, since his humanity was 
altogether lost sight of. We have already noticed a mixture 
of these contrarieties relating to the doctrine of Christ in a 
Cerinthus and a fiasilides; but in the last- mentioned the 
importance of the humanity of Christ in the work of redemption, 
is very much kept in the background. Redemption, strictly so 
called, proceeds from the higher spirit who is connected with 
him, and reveals the perfect God in this limited world. The 
establishment of communion with him for the Pneumatic! is 
the most important matter, while the significance of his life 
and sufferings is subordinate. Basilides held the confined 
Jewish notion of justification; there was no forgiveness of 
sins, through grace, but from merit; all evil must be atoned 
for in a natural way; no sufferings are undeserved, hence 
none are redemptive. All suffering pre-supposes sin, and is 
its necessary purification. When the sufferings of Christ 
were objected to him,* he would not venture to assert that he 

* Strom, iv. p. 506. — cld* vrro€dg cat irtpi tov Kvpiov avrucpv^y ug 
mpl AvOpiairov Xlyct* idv nkvroi TrapaXtrriitv Tovrovg airavrag roiig 
Xdyovc, ikOfig krrl t6 Svataireiv fi( did Trpoautvutv rivStv, d rvxoiy Xlybiv, 
*0 iiiva odv ijuapriv ivaBi ydp 6 diXva* Ictv fikv kmrpsiryg, Ipd* oix 
^fu^Ttv fikv, ofwiog Si ijv rf irdaxovri vriiritfi' el fuvroi a^oSportpov 
Ic&acraio t6v XSyov, kp& avOputirov, *6vtiv' &v ovofxcurygf dvQpionov 
tlvai, duuuov Sk rbv debv* KaBapbg ydp ovSiig wontp cZttI Tig an 6 
pOwov' iXkd Tip BaffiKeidy ri vrr69i(Tig irooanapTijaatTdv ^ijai Ttjv 
^vx^^v iv iriptp piip^ Ttjv KoKamv virofikvtiv IvTavBa* ttjv fiiv tKXiKTtjv 
iiriri/iufg did fgapTvpioVf Tt^v dWijv ok KaOapofiivriv oiKti<f KoXdtTEi, 

Tlus view of the significance of the Redeemer is modified by the 
account of Hippolytus. Jesus as a pneumatic man, bom of the Virgin, 
filled with the powers of the highest vldTtig ^lov, which descended from 
the r^on nearest God, and, bringing the powers of heaven with it, 
leached him, although the Supreme Spirit himself did not leave his 
place— is a microcosmic compendium of the universe. With the 
matter which he bore, he had idso sin in the abstract, and atoned for it 
in his Bufferings. But his death had also a cosmical significance. As 
his life represented the Union of the Elements, so was his death the 
diBflolution of them. Each went to its place ; the material, the 
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had sinned, but even here he could not reconcile sofferin] 
absolute sinlessness and rejoined that as all men brougfa 
them the a/Mt^nrixSv from a former state, so in Chnst 
must have been a predisposition for sin to which the sui 
stood in relation. The separation of the divine and the I 
YTBB rendered more decided by this idealistic tendency 
went to the length of denying and dispersing the haaa 
Christ. The Pseudobasilidians went beyond their mas 
this tendency, and said that they who professed Jesc 
crucified were no Christians but remained in Judaism ; 
only were Gnostics who believed in an invisible mig^ 
could enter into all forms, and was to be conceived as d 
cally in Christ. One party among the Ophites required 
the initiated a denial of the man Jesus. And wher 
milder Docetism was maintained, as in the view held I 
Valentinians of a (rufiM '>\/uYnc6v of the Redeemer, th< 
ditions were wanting under which human virtue exists ; i 
did not share everything with humanity. Alexander, a G 
of this school, asserted, contrary to the doctrine of ihe cl 
that Christ must appear in a real human form, in ore 
conquer sin — that then he himself must have been d 
with sin in order to overcome sin. A hylic body, i 
opinion of the Gnostics, necessarily included sin. A 
sameness of the work of Redemption for all men was deni 
the Gnostics, and communion with the Redeemer was 
granted to the Pneumatics, Redemption became exact] 
opposite of what it should have been — a cause of sepa 
among men. It is strange that Marcion could p 
Docetism, since he still adhered so zealously to Paul's do 
which attributed such great importance to the beari 

psychical to the kingdom of the Archons, and the pneumatical. 
took place in his own person, was repeated during tiie further op< 
of Redemption in the Universe. Consequently the third v^6Tr^ 
leffc behind in the irav<nrepfiiaf was set at liberty, and gradual! 
its place on the second stage in the super-terrestrial region, 
same manner all the germs of the travairtpftia were develops 
obtained their proper position in the ranks of Being; the ov 
dpX^icT^ is ended, and the order of the Apocatastasicr is effected. ] 
^Xi| aifT&v 17 VTroQeoiQ mtyxvaiq oiovii fravtrinpfiiaQ Kai ^vXoKp 
Kai arroKaraoTaaig rdv ovyKix^V-'^viav tig ret oIkiXcu T^q ody fx 
vriettog &rrapx^ ykyovtv 6 Irjtrovg, xal rb trdOog ovk aWov rtvbg 
ykyovtv, ^ vvip (st. vtto) tov ^v\oKptvfi9rivai ra trvyKexvfikya, — [Ji 
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Ghristfs sufferings, and since, mozeover, the doctrine of the 
Divine in the fonn of a servant must have been in consonance 
with his views. Here is shown the contrariety between his 
Christian feeling, and his speculative views which he was never 
able to reconcile. He set out from the doctrines which he 
alreadj found prevalent in the Church. Baur erroneously 
thinks that many common ideas first passed from him and the 
other Gnostics to the teachers of the Church. Such positive 
infloenoe is at most to be recognised among the Alexandrians ; 
the rest of the church teachers rather formed their dogmas in 
opposition to Gnosticism. Ideas common to both, are there- 
fore rather witnesses to what Marcion found already existing 
in the Church ; we bring forward principally two points, one is 
the representation that Christ, on his appearing in humanity, 
was not recognised by evil spirits as the 8on of God, owing to 
the humiliation in which he was veiled. Hence the devil 
ooold bring about the crucifixion of Christ; he knew not 
against whom he was sinning. Thus the passage in 1 Cor. iL 8, 
was explained, that the a^xovrc^ rou x^djoou, if they had known, 
would not have crucified the Lord of Gloiy. And so the 
devil was deceived and suffered damage by urging his claims 
on the gmltless. Hence, not by mere force, but justly, he has 
been deprived by God of his proprietorship over humanity. 
This view rests on the idea that the Redeemer must appear in 
a msML nature, and in it conquer sin, and that he could not 
do it otherwise. In the second place we may notice the 
doctrine of the descent of Christ into Hades, the descensm ad 
inferoi, ded^^d from 1 Peter iii. 10. It contains the assump- 
tion of the efficient power of Redemption on those who lived 
before Christ's Incarnation. Possibly there had been a pre- 
paration for the doctrine in the Jewish Messianic representa- 
tions. Reflection on the state of the dead in past ages, and 
their relation to the Messianic promises might lead men's 
thoughts in that direction. Justin Martyr quotes the follow- 
ing passage from an apocryphal work,* " The Lord, the God 
of Israel, remembered his dead who slept in the land of the 
Grave, and went down to them in order to announce his salva- 

• BiBd. o. Tryph. § 72, p. 246, ed. Otto.— 'E/xi/^a^if ik jc^ptoc o dibe 
dtir6 I<rpai|X r&v vtKpwv aitrov rHv KtKOfirifAivuy lis yifv x^f^^^fogy vai 
marit^ vpdc ainoitc ivayytXicaffOai a&Toie rb <rtar4piov aiTov, See 
Ono on the pAsaage. 
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tion to them." IrensBos who quotes the words with the claiK 
slightlj varied, " The Lord, the Holy One of Israel, remen 
bered," ascribes it sometimes to Isaiah,* sometimes, as Jostj 
does, to Jeremiah ;t but they are found neither in the on* 
nor the other. The meaning hardly can refer to the appea 
ance of the Messiah on earth, but rather to his descent to tL 
lower world. In attributing this agency to Christ, it m 
commonly supposed that the pious under the Old Testamei 
dispensation were thereby redeemed and admitted to Heavei 
In the Apocryphal Gospel of Nicodemus it is poetical! 
represented how Christ appeared unknown in Hades, an 
exercised his power. Marcion fashioned both doctrines in th 
following manner. The Demiurges had promised a Messia 
to the Jews in the Old Testament prophecies. He was t 
establish an earthly kingdom among the Jews, and severd 
judge the heathen, representations which by no means appl 
to Christ. But the good God, who only shows compassioi 
sent his Son in order to rescue the poor heathen from tb 
destruction threatened them by the Demiurges. The Son ( 
God came merely as an apparition, unknown to the Demiurgn 
who took him for his own Messiah, and, at first, did nc 
prevent his forming a party. Marcion applied that passag 
in the Epistle to the Corinthians to the Demiurges and hi 
powers. When Jesus had already, by his deeds of love, drawi 
many to himself, the Demiurgos saw that he had been deceived 
and that his kingdom was shaken, and so stirred up the Jew 
to crucify him. But this was to happen in accordance wit] 
the divine plan. Christ descended into Hades and freed, no 
the believers of the Old Testament who were self-justified, bu 
led up to heaven the heathen in whom he found faith. Th 
Demiurgos was enraged more than ever; but Christ nov 
manifested himself to him in his divine nature, sat in judgmem 
upon him, and referred him to his own law, that whoever sbec 
innocent blood was himself worthy of death. The Demiuiigoi 
could make no defence, smd humbled himself; thus Chrisfi 
object was attained, and the kingdom of the Demiurgos over- 
thrown. j: All the Gnostics, however, did not receive the 

• Dial. c. Tryph. iu. 20, 4. f Ibid. iv. 22, 1. 

X See Marcion's ConfesBion of Faith, given by Archbishop Esnig in 
the fifth century, and translated from the Armenian by Neumann in 
lUgen'B ZeiUchrift fur Hvitor. Thecl. 1834. 1 Heft. 
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doctrine of the descent into Hades. On the contrary, thej 
rejected it, and explained the passage in the Epistle of Peter, 
of the appearance of Christ upon earth. It was, therefore, 
requisite to hring forward the doctrine on the part of the 
Church, and this happened earlier than has heen supposed, 
before the fourth centuty. Rufinus in his exposition of the 
Apostles* Creed, says that this doctrine was certainly in the 
recension of the Church of Aquileia, but not in others ; for 
example in the Eastern and Roman. The omission might be 
an indication that this doctrine did not belong to the essence 
of the Christian faith. 

The Church teachers in opposition to Gnosticism brought 
forward the ideal of pure human virtue which Christ had pre- 
sented in a real human body, and his true redemptive suffer- 
ings. Ignatius says,* even the Angels could not escape con- 
demnation if they did not believe in the sufferings of Christ. 
It might be inferred from these words that Ignatius thought 
that all higher beings needed Redemption and therefore that 
the Angels were not free from defects ; but we are not war- 
ranted in carrying out his rqpre&rentations so logically ; it was 
rhetorical extravagance, occasioned by controversy, without a 
dear consciousness of what was implied in the language. In 
general, the Church teachers were at that time far from a 
systematic development of the doctrine of .Redemption. Their 
iepresentati(ms were still chaotic ; the germ of the idea of an 
active and passive satisfaction indeed existed, but without 
any clear development of its meaning. On this head, there 
4ias been a two-fold mistake, sometimes the existing beginnings 
of many later elaborated dogmas have been overlooked ; or, on 
the other hand, it has been attempted to point out with literal 
distinctness Church doctrines as if already developed. 

IrensBus shows how in the proper sense the Logos is the 
Image of God; in Christ, therefore, the likeness of God is 
realized and the Image of God appears in perfection.f The 
ideal of Humanity is presented in Him. Through the Logos 

• Ad Smym. 6. — Kai rd kwovpavia, koI 17 $6Xa t&p dyycXoii/, xai 
ol apxovTiQ opaTOi re Kai doparoc, kdv firj irKTrtviooiv tig rb alua 

jSlPKTTOVj K^KlivOig JCptVi; StTTlV, 

+ Adv. Hser. iii. 88. — Quando incamatus est et homo factus, longam 
hominum. expositionem in seipso recapitulavit, in compendio nobis 
nlutem prsestaoB, ut quod perdideramus in Adam, id est, secundum 
imaginem et similitudinem esse Dei, hoc in Christo Jesu reciperemua. 
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alone could God be revealed, but to xeveal him to men A* 
Logos must be human and visible.* Bj sin ire had ftUaii 
into f&o^d ; Christ communicated to Humanity an imperish- 
able life, df^a^efa, since he was the mediator between G^ and 
Man he must be related to both; he had filled his Immtn 
nature with divine life, and passed through every stage <i 
human life, to sanctify each stage. The holy life (JT Ofarist is 
set in opposition to the sin of the first man.f By the obediMM 
of one man must many be made righteous : he rendered that 
obedience which God's moral government required ; in otder 
to destroy Sin and to banish it from Humanity he assumed 
the sinful nature of Man. Ireneeus also adopted the view that 
Christ had given himself to redeem the captive, sinoe ho 
represented that Satan had been deprived by God of his power 
over men not forcibly but according to equity.:^ 

TebtxtlliAn has been adduced as the first writer who apj^ied 
the term aati^actio to the doctrine of Kedemption. Yet thid 
is not correct ; he never uses it in the sense of a substitatioii- 
ary satisfaction by Chnst.§ It is worthy of notice thi^ he 
opposes the representation that Satan did not know Christ m 
the Son of God ; he appeals to the narrative of the Tempta- 
tion and the utterances h the demoniacs.|| Lactantius gives 
special prominence to what Christ performed as a teacher ci 
perfect Truth, which at the same time he realized. He had 
to show that it was possiUe for men to lead good lives, to 
which the Philosophers could never train them.^ 

Among the Eastern Teachers the Author of the Epiirtle to_ 

* Adv. Hser. iii. § 7. — ^vuKriv o^v, KaOutQ vpoi^apxv, rov &v9pvT0¥ 
Tif ^ttf, £a vdp firj avOooixoc ivimitrt rbv avriiraKov tw &9fOptiir&v, oiic 
dv ducaitas svtxi^Ofi 6 ^X^p^e* IlaXtv re, li fii^ 6 Srsbg iSup^aar^ t^p 
ffdtrripiav, oiiK dv Pe€anM>s icrxousv airriv. Kal ti ^i) <rvyi}vw0q 6 
dvBptitrrog rf •&€{?, oifK dv ^SwriOti luratrxuv r^£ di^OapolaQ, 'E^fi 
yap rbv fittriTtiv diov rt Kai dvBpwinav Bid rriq Idiac irpOQ Icarl/MWC 
OiKitoTfiTOQ etc ^iXcav jcat cfiSvoiav rode dfi^ttrio^VQ avvayayuv Kd 
^€ip fUv ffapaariiaai rbv dvOpunrov, dvOpiiirois ik yviitpurai rbv dfi6v. 
Compare c. 20, § 4 ; v. 1, 21. 

t Ibid, c 28, § 7. 

t Ibid. V. c. 21, 8: 

§ See Hagenbach's Dogmenguck, jp. 148« ed. 8. 

li C. Marcion, 5, 6. 

% Instit. iy. 11. — ^Ei^go quum statuisset DeuB doctorem viztntiB 
mittere ad homines, renasci eum denuo in came pneoepit, et ipii 
homini similem fieri, cui dux et cornea et magister esset fiituniB. 
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Diogiietas, "who was older than Justin^ desenres notice for his 
representation of this doctrine. He guards against a misun- 
derstanding of the idea of Reconciliation ; it is not like the 
reconciliation of two men, as if God had before hated man ; 
God was always good, gracious and without wrath, but he 
fiyrmed an inexpressible purpose which he communicated only 
to the Son. As long as he had not revealed Him, God ap- 
peared not to care for men ; but this was not in oonsequence 
of unconcern, but in order to convince them that they could 
not attain to salvation by their own power. When they had 
been made sensible of their own weakness, then Otod revealed 
his grace ; he took our sins upon himself, instead of punishing 
those who deserved punishment ; he gave his Son for men for 
their redemption. To the sin of men this writer opposes the 
righteousness of Christ ; they must be captivated by his love 
and love him who first loved them.* 

Justin teaches, that after man had fallen by Sin into ^^o^a, 
Christ by his life and death freed human nature from death 
and imparted to it divine life. To his victory over evil spirits 
belongs also the victory over the sin and delusion of Humanity .f 
Bj means of it man has acquired confidence to resist the Evil 
One. The ourse of the Law had come upon all men ; Christ 
took it upon him and endured its suffering, t In consequence of 
the connexion of the ideas of the Victory of Christ over Evil, he 
opposes purification through the blood of Christ to confidence in 
a magical purification from sin by the Jewish lustrations. With 
the victory over sin is connected the Besurrection, for Christ 
suffered that by rising he might conquer death. § Justin con- 



* CJh. 8 and 9. — ai/Tbe rbp Wtov vibv dvi^oro Xirpov virkp fiuiav, rbv 
&yu>v virio dySfiotv, rbv dxaKov vvkp r&v Kacaiv, rbv dUaiov vwkp rdv 
aoiKUVf Tov dj>9aprov vir^p rwv ^OapTwVy rbv oBdvarov vtrip rStv 
dvifrwv. Ti ydp oKko raq dfiaprtag ^fi&v ^SvvriOri KoKv^at, ^ Utivov 
^uuuoirifPti ; kv Tivi ducaiwOifvai Swarbv roic dvduovg i^fidg koI daettig, 
4 iv ftovifi rtf v*nf rov dtov; 

t ApoL iL 6. 

i DiaL c. Trvph. § 95. — el H ol vwb rbv vSftov rovrov vvb nardpav 
^cUyovrai tlvcu Sid rb ^i) trdvra ^vXdCcu, ov^t voXii fiaWov vdvra rd 
iOvti ^avi^ffovrai virb Kardpav 6vTa, xal eUiiaXoXarpovvra Kai n-ai^o- 
^opwvra Kai rd dXXa Kcued kpya^bfieva ; f / oiv koI rbv kavrov Xpftorov 
virkp r&v lie vavTbg yivovg dvOpuinov 6 varrjp rwv SXuiv rdg vdvruv 
Kardpag dvadt^aaOcu itovXiiOfiy tldug 5ri dvaoriivti adrbv oravpiitOivTa 
tai diroBav6vTa^ k.tX, 

§ ApoL i. 68. — vvv H — Sid wapOivov dvOpunrog ytvdfuvog kutu rrjv 
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siders the spread of Christianity among the heathen as a sign 
of the victory of Christ over the kingdom of the Evil One.* 

Clement of Alexadnria places the redemptive work of 
Christ, in his revealing God to men, leading the erring to 
righteousness, reconciling the disohedient sons to the Father 
and conquering Death. Christ realized the Ideal of morality 
and proved the possibility of carrying it out into practice.t 

Origen regards the temporal appearance of Christ as an 
image and revelation of what he is and effects eternally as the 
divine Logos. It was the Imhrm^ia alffdnirriy the tempond 
representation which in the g^/37j|Et/a vojjr^ he continually 
accomplishes in a spiritual manner for the salvation of suscep- 
tible souls. On account of the needs of sensuous men^ who 
cannot conceive of him as the Logos in the abstract, he most 
present himself in this sensible form. When through Christ 
we are led to communion with God and obtain from him the 
spirit of adoption, we learn truly to know God as our Father. 
The highest object of Christ's temporal appearance therefore is 
to raise the sensuous to the ideal standpoint and to form a 
life in accordance with it, which is the function of Gnosis. 
Although Origen treats this subjective operation as the prin- 
cipal thing, yet he does not exclude a peculiar objective 
purpose involved in the work and sufferings of Christ. By 
virtue of a spiritual communion Christ has taken upon himself 
the consequences of sin and a participation in the sufferings of 
Humanity. § He refers to this, Christ's expression of his soul 
being troubled even unto death, and the like.|| He was 

Tov irarpbg ^ovKrjv vwlp (Tuyrrfpiac t&v inffTivSvrutv avrtf Kal IXovBi- 
vriOrjvai cat rraOiiv ifirsfiiipiv, 'iva avoBavtav Kai dvaardg vik fjtry riw 
Srdvarov. 

* Dial. c. Tryph. § 121. 

+ Strom, vii. 703, 704. 

J C. Cels. § 68.— "Carte iv apx»7 irpbg rbv Srebv i3r, hcL ro^c JcoXXij- 
BevTOf: ry trapKi Kai ytvofiivovg oTrip (rapt, iyiviTo <rdpt, Iva x*^P^^ 
v-rro Twv fit) dtfvdfievojv avrbv pXiiruv Ka9b \6yoQ ijv, Kal irpbc ^fbv ijv, 
Kai ^ebc ^v. ^ai (TutfiariKois ye XaXovpevoQ Kai wg (rdp^ dTrayyeXofievoi, 
i<f>' kavrbv icaXel rohg ovrag adpKa 'iv avroiig 'iroirjffy wpiurov fiop^<if9^vai 
Kara rbv Xoyov rov yivdfievov (rdpKa, Kai ynTa rovro abrovQ dvatitdvti 
iirl rb ihXv ahrbv, 'oinp fjv trpiv ysvijrai adp^, 

§ In Joann. xxviii. § 14. 

II Ibid. ii. § 21. — ware airo^Q dt^tXriOivraCy Kai dv afidvraQ dtrh r^c 
Kard trdpKa Haaytayrjg, eiweXv rb ** ft Kai Xpurrov irore Kard trdpsa 
i/vti>Ka/iey, dXXd vvy oifKBri yivutoKOfJiiv,** 
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obliged to operate in this manner, in order to free Humanity. 
Origen could not express himself from his standpoint in the 
same manner as the other Church Teachers. The question 
occurred to him, to whom did Christ surrender his life, his 
•^^X^, for human Eedemption, and in answering it, he allowed 
himself to entertain the idea that his soul was given into the 
grasp of Satan, who lost his power when he would have exer- 
cised it upon him.* Here he assumed that Satan did not 
fnllj know Christ, or otherwise he would not have attempted 
to make himself master of his soul. But in another passage 
he asserts that he knew him up to a certain degree .f It 
agrees with his view that he maintains that Christ in his death 
succumbed to no force, but voluntarily surrendered his life. 
The proofs he adduces are, that Christ's death was so early 
before crucifixion in the usual course would have caused it, and 
that his bones were not broken.j: In order to illustrate the 
effects of redemptive suffering he appealed to the general 
representation that the sacrifice of the guiltless for the guilty 
could effect their deliverance. § He concluded that if this 
were true in other cases much more would it be in the self 
sacrifice of Christ. The effects of Eedemption he thought 
would continue until evil in all fallen creatures was perfectly 
blotted out, and therefore to the period of a G-eneral Eesto- 
ration. 

THE CONNEXION OF REDEMPTION AND 8ANCTIFI0ATI0N. 

The ideas prevalent at this period of the connexion of Re- 
demption and Sanctificatiou may be easily inferred from the 
preceding statements. By faith man is brought into com- 
munion with the Logos and obtains a share in the divine life 
that proceeds from him. The divine life (the ap6ap(ria) which 
Christ has revealed and presented in human nature, is exalted 

« In Matth. xvi § 8. P. iv. p. 27, Lomm.--rtvi Bk iSuKS rr^ ^vxi^v 
avrov \vrpov dvri -Travrcuv; oi ydp Sri rt^ Srtif' firiri ovv rf irovripip ; 
ovroc ydp iKpaTH i^/iwv, K<i>c do9y rb vtrip ini&v avrtp Xirpov, y rov 
Irivov y^vxr^f dirartirnvTi, wc Swafikvi^ avrrig Kvpi&aat, Kai ovx hputvTay 
Sri oif ipkpti TTiv i'lrl tu Karkxuv, fidaavov. A»6 Kai ^dvarog avrov 
doKac KtKvpuvKiv<u,oi/Kiri Kvpuviiy yevofiivov Iv viKpoXg ikivOkpov, icai 
iaXvpoHpov rrjc rov ^avaTOV iZovaiag, 

t In Joann. xxviii. § 13, p. 843. Lommatzsoh. 

i Ibid. xix. § 4, p. 172. Lommatzsch. 

§ Ibid. vi. § 34; xxvdii. § 14, fin. 
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eqtudly abo^e Sin and Death. Thus man is now beei from 
theoretical and practical evil, especially from idolatry and the 
moral corruption of Heathenism. The appropriation of Cfaiis- 
tianitj was regarded as an exit from the kingdom of Evil, and 
the ceremonies at baptism referred distinctly to this &ct. But 
the Church teachers expressly advocate the connexion between 
Hedemption and Sanctification* They deduced new and sincere 
obedience from faith in Redemption, and repudiated the sepa- 
ration of the forgiveness of sins from Sanctification. OLBMKirr 
of Rome, says in a Pauline spirit, — Galled by the will of God 
in Christ, we can be justified, not by ourselves, not by ooi 
own wisdom and piety, but only by &ith, by which God has 
justified all in all ages. But shall we on tliis account cease 
from doing good, and give up chaxity ? No, we shall labour 
with unwearied zeal as God who has called us, always woriu, 
and rejoices in his works.* iBENiBUs contrasts the new joyfiil 
obedience which ensues on the forgiveness of sins, with the 
legal standpoint. The Law which was given to bondmen 
formed men's souls by outward corporeal work, for it coerced 
men by a curse to obey the commandments, in order that they 
might learn to obey God. But the Word, the Logos who 
frees the soul, and through it the body, teaches a voluntary 
surrender. Hence the fetters of the Law must be taken o^ 
and man accustom himself to the free obedience of love. The 
obedience of freedom must be of a higher kind ; we are not 
allowed to go back to our earlier standpoint ; for he has not 
set us free, in order that we may leave him ; this no one can 
do who has sincerely confessed him. No one can obtain the 
blessings of salvation out of communion with the Lord ; and 
the more we obtain from him, so much the more must we love 
him ; and the more we love him, so much greater gloiy shall 
we receive from him.f 

Tertullian says, — ^This is the power of the blood of Christ, 
that those whom it has cleansed, it preserves pure if they (x>n- 
tinue to walk in the light. ;{; Therefore a man cannot obtain 
purification through Chnst unless he always continues in com- 
munion with him. 

Although in general the connexion between redemption 
and sanctification was preserved in the consciousness of the 

* L Epist. ad Cor. c. 32, 38. t Ibid. iv. c. 18, § 2, 8. 

t De Pudicit. 19. 
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Church, and expressions are not wanting which confirm and 
jfeoogniae the truth, that with faith a new life is also given ; 
jet it cannot he denied, that a lowering of the idea of faith 
spread more and more, and the Pauline view was relinquished 
for the Jewish standpoint, according to which, faith is a faith 
of authoritj, an historical belief and acceptance of Church 
dogmas. This nnspiritual idea the Alexandrians had an eye 
to» when thej described their Gnosis as a higher standpoint. 
From such a view it followed that, though the internal unity 
of Faith and Life were granted, yet it was so expressed, as if 
lore and the fulfilling of the Law were still to be superadded 
to Faith. To this was joined the alteration in the view of 
the Law since the Jewish standpoint was confounded with the 
Christian, and the notion was adopted that men could do more 
than the law required, the consiMa evangelica. The revolu- 
tion in the ideas of the Church and the I^esthood, the notion 
of a necessazy outward mediation for union with Christ, fur- 
thered the confounding of the proper Christian standpoint 
with the Jewish. In this lay the germ of the Catholic ele- 
ment. Men transferred to the out^^ird, what ought rather to 
haye been assigned to the total act of Faith : this was exem- 
plified in the doctrine of the Sacraments, especially of Bap- 
tism. What ought to have been ascribed to the continuity of 
the Christian Life, the progressive appropriation in the faith, 
was restricted to certain outward ceremonies. All this must 
have had a great effect on the view of Sanctification. 

On this side Mabcion may be considered as the first repre- 
sentative of a Protestant reaction. In distinction from other 
Gnoetios he made Faith the foundation of all genuine Christian 
life, and hence did not come forward with a Gnosis which 
pretended to exalt itself above the general Christian stand- 
point. Since he wished to restore the original and pure 
Christianity of Paul, and to separate the Jewish elements by 
which he saw it was corrupted, he combated the Jewish altera- 
tion in the idea of faith and gave prominence to the Pauline, 
although his opposition to the former led him into Gnostic 

Arniru 
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e. THE DOCTRINE OF THE OHUBGH. 

H. Th. C. Hknkb. Historia Antiqnior DcMnnatis de Unitate EeclMdn: Hdmat 
1781. R. RoTHB, D. Anfange der christl. Kirche u. ihrsr Verfiuniuig : Wtttab. 
1837. J. MiiLLBR, Die nnsicntbare Kirche Deutsche Zeiischr. fUr. chr. Wimaai^ 
n. dir. Leb. : 1850. J. Kostlbk, D. Katholische AnffiuBOiig Ton der Kiidie in ihiw 
enten Entwicklung Deutsche Zeitschr. : 1855, 1856. 

The doctrine of the Church was a new and essential mark 
of the Christian spiritual creation. In Judaism the idea of 
the kingdom of God was presented in a national form, and 
the kingdom of God was necessarily connected with a par- 
ticular form of civil polity. Persons first became members of 
the Theocracy externally by having a share in the Common- 
wealth and its outward Institutions. On the standpoint of 
Heathenism there was no self-subsistent independent religioiu 
community which could propagate itself, fi'ee from all relation 
to a political whole, but, as in Judaism, the Religious was 
placed above the Politicfd, so here the Political had the con- 
trol of the Religious. Hence everywhere in Antiquity there 
was priestly domination or a State religion, and since there 
was no religious community which prevailed over aU the 
diiferences of mental culture, the distinction was 'necessarily 
formed of an exoteric and esoteric religious doctrine, the one a 
religion of the People, the other of the Philosophers. The 
Christian idea of a Church stands in diametric opposition to 
all this; it is a living community forming itself from an 
internal principle, from faith in the Itedeemer ; it establishes 
itself independent of all outward forms, and is paramount to 
all the differences of national peculiarities and culture, sinco 
it is destined to embrace all nations, and all classes among 
them, cultivated or uncultivated. All must acknowledge 
themselves to be equally dependent on the one original soured 
of life in Christ, and receive it in the same manner from him^- 
Christ laid the foundations of the Church in the communitj^ 
which he formed while on earth. But during his sojourn here-^ 
only the external framework existed, as it depended on th^ 
outward connexion with him. The internal essence of thi^ 
community, the all-pervading divine life, was not yet present -- 
The Existence of the Church, therefore, really commencec^ 
when the outward model was internally realized in the con-' 
sciousness of a united Christian life. This common conscious^ 
ness revealed itself at first outwardly in the phenomena whicfct 
accompanied the outpouring of the Holy Spirit. Here was 
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the birth-place of the Church, and as from this event, the 
communion of the inner life in Christ, the Church was 
formed, so in its internal essence it will always rest on faith 
in Jesus as its unchangeable foundation. 

Its adaptedness for universalitj was shown in the apostolic 
ige, when the two great divisions of the Church, outwardly 
irery different, the Jewish-Christian and the Gentile-Christian, 
^ere joined together by the Apostles as one communion, as 
kr as by their agreement in their internal constitution they 
shared in a participation of the higher life. Rothe has 
jrroneously asserted that in the earliest apostolic times there 
Nss no concrete Church, because the outward bond of unity 
ifBS wanting ; but that which formed the bond of the concrete 
mity, the consciousness of fellowship in the Redeemer, was 
lever stronger than it was then ; and at the time when the 
mtward bond of Unity was formed, the inward Unity was 
mcroached upon. We know how powerfully the idea of Chris- 
ian fellowship, how strongly, the feeling of the common 
Christian spirit manifested itself, so entirely different from the 
sarticularism of the Jews, and the isolation of the Gentiles, 
ind what attention it attracted towards the Christians. Hence 
ilso the necessity of asserting afresh the essential principles 
)f this fellowship against such tendencies as threatened to 
iissolve it, and to bring in again the ancient separation. 

One of these tendencies is seen in the Gnostics, who by the 
listinction between the esoteric and exoteric doctrines of reli- 
jpion would have destroyed the essence of the Church, and in 
its stead would have introduced a multitude of theosophic 
schools and secret orders, who, while providing for them- 
selves a priestly mysterious doctrine, would make over the rest 
3f mankind to a mythical popular religion. Hence Clement 
nrith good reason says,* that the Gnostics boasted of superin- 
tending Schools rather than Churches. In the midst of con- 
flicts and persecutions the consciousness was developed so 
much the more vividly among Christians that they belonged 
to a body destined for Eternity, and to be victorious over all 
human things. But here the mistake was easily made of con* 
founding the inward and the outward Unity,— the vessel and 
its contents, which were not necessarily confined to any par- 
ticular form. Since in these definite forms of the Church 

* Strom, vii. p. 766. 
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men were conscious of this fellowship, and felt blessed in it» 
thej connected the essence and internal commanion with 
Christ with this outward fellowship consisting in a definite 
form. In consequence, for the development of this fellowship 
from within by the relation of the r^gious consciousness to 
Christ, thej substituted an outward necessary medium of fel- 
lowship through this outward visible Church. In proportion 
as the idea of the Church diverged from its original spiritual 
significance, the Christian element was exchimged for the 
Jewish ; and in this was the germ of Catholicism. Thus the 
Jewish standpoint which at first had been overcome, made its 
way into the Church in another form. It was too hard a task 
for Humanity to keep itself up to the spiritual elevation of 
Christianity ; and this mixture of the Jewish and the Christian 
was wrought into a systematic form in order that the pure 
development of the Christian consciousness might come forth 
with so much greater power at the Beformation. 

Ib£N£us shows the first germs of this perversion ; it was 
matured by Ctpbian. iRENiEUs regards the Church as the 
conservator of the doctrine which had been committed to it as 
Tradition. As it is preserved in life by the Church, so by 
means of it the Church always renews its youth. We have 
already noticed that Irenseus ascribed too much to the out- 
ward framework of this principle ; in the Church fellowship 
with Christ through the Holy Spirit was to be found ; it was 
in possession of the way to God. It might seem that he 
derived fellowship with Christ only from the traditionaiy fiedth 
of the Church. This, however, was not the case ; but he 
allowed it to depend on participation in outward fellowship ; 
persons could not share in the operations of the Holy Spirit 
who renounced the Church; membership with the Visible 
Church coincided with the internal spiritual fellowship ; the 
outward medium was indispensable.* It is true he had imme- 
diately in his thoughts those who excluded themselves from 
the Church on internal grounds by erroneous doctrine or 
immoral conduct; but in his opinion there was always an 
internal ground when any one separated from the great 
Church. Where the Church is, there, he says, is the Spirit 
of God, and where the Spirit is, there is the Church and all 
grace. The order of the ideas in this passage is more important 

* Adv. Hser. ill. 24. 
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than maj appear to many. If reversed, and faith and par* 
ticipation in the Holy Spirit were placed first, then we should 
have the idea of the Church as a oommunion forming itself 
from within ; but if the idea of the Church is presented first 
to the oonsciouBness, it must be for the reason that fellowship 
wikk Gfamt is bound up with this definite form, and so this as 
well as the possession of the Holy Spirit is made to depend 
on belonging to this Church form. By ^e body of Christ he 
understands the whole great Church on earth. In the Church 
he beholds the communion of Love which transcends all other 
gifts.* Irenceus directed his Polemics against an egoistic, 
wilful aeparatism ; but it led to his recognising neither faith 
nor love out of the pale of the Church. 

TsBTiTLiiiAK goes a step further in attaching merely external 
(diracteristics to the idea of the Church. He carried out the 
pnBciple that, whoever separated himself from connexion with 
the oatward communion, which was of apostolic origin, and 
had at its head the sedes apostolica, in so doing renounced 
Christ. The outward communicaUio with this Church was 
1^ mark of genuine Christianity, and he opposed it to all the 
self-will of the Heretics. 

We must add to this, the alteration which the idea of the 
Christian priesthood underwent in the second Century. Ori*- 
ginaUy this was conceived of, in opposition to the Old Testa- 
ment, in its universality, founded on the recognition of Christ 
as the only High Priest for all ages, but now, the Old Testa- 
ment point of view was applied to the Christian Church, and 
a particular, mediating priesthood was considered as belonging 
to it, a priestly caste who stood between Christ and believers, 
and on whom the development of the kingdom of God was 
made to depend. This was an important element in the 
alteration of the conception of the Theocracy and in pro- 
ducing an intermixture of the Old Testament with the New. 
The derelopment of the Episcopal System had, moreover, 
great influence. Bishops were regarded as organs for the 
communication of the Holy Spirit, as the special successors of 
the Apostles, and the medium for becoming connected with 
the divine Institution of the Church. Here the idea of the 
Theocracy appears altogether stripped of its spirituality, and 
the development of the kingdom of God made to depend 

* Adv. Hseres. iv. 38, 8. 
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on sach outward forms. It was Ctfbian who adopted and 
matured these ideas ; and through him chiefly the monarchical 
Episcopal system obtained the ascendancy. He contended 
for upholding outward Unity against the schismatic parties of 
Felicissimus and Novatian, and composed on this occasion 
his celebrated treatise De Unitate EcclesuB. If we refer what 
he says in it, to the invisible Church, we shall find much 
genuine Christian truth directed against separatism and the 
isolation of the Christian life ; a consciousness that fellowship 
is absolutely necessary for Christians; as the branch, torn 
from the tree, can bear no fruit, so the Christian apart from 
communion with the Church can bear no fruit ; the Christian 
life can only flourish in connexion with the Christian com- 
munity.* But in consequence of confounding the ideas of the 
visible and invisible Church he referred all this to communion 
with this definite, external Body. In his view the Church 
was an outward organism founded by Christ, 'of which the 
bishops were the pillars ; to them the Holy Spirit was com- 
municated through the ordination of the Apostles, and hence 
they were the indispensable finks for connecting the Church 
with Christ. Only through them could the Holy Spirit be 
imparted, and out of the Church no one could be saved. 
Extra eccleslam hanc nisibilem nulla saltis. It is of no avail, 
says Cyprian, what any man teaches : it is enough that he 
teaches out of the Church. It can be only human outrageous 
wilfulness to substitute anything for a divine institution, to 
erect a human altar instead of the divine.f 

It would have been possible to have stopped at this defini- 
tion of Unity, but the outward conception of Unity easily led 
to the desire for an outward representative of it. This was 
supposed to be found in the Apostle Peter. Cyprian was, 
indeed, very far from attributing a higher authority to him 
than to the other Apostles ; yet in the fact that Christ espe- 
cially committed to Peter the power to bind and loose, he saw 
a reference to the Unity of the Church which seemed to be 
represented in him. Now this could be conceived in an ideal 
manner as if Peter were ordained by Christ to be the repre- 
sentative of Church Unity for all ages. IrensBus had regarded 
the Roman Church as having been founded jointly by Peter 
and Paul; yet afterwfurds the view was formed that in a 
• C. 6. t C. 17. 
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Special sense it was the church of Peter, and that the Roman 
bishops were his successors. Cyprian speaks of it as if it were 
destined to represent the Unity of the Church throughout all 
ages. To prove that this was his opinion we need not refer 
to the passage in the De IJnitate Ecclesia, in which the read- 
ing is doubtful ;* it unquestionably is at the basis of Cyprian's 
reasonings and illustrations, and is elsewhere expressly stated 
by him.t Notwithstanding this, he is very far from attri- 
buting to the Roman Church a higher authority over the other 
Churches, for he connected no definite idea with this repre- 
sentation though he readily acted in agreement with the 
Roman Church. But in the minds of the bishops of Rome 
this idea had already given rise to greater pretensions. The 
political world-wide ascendancy of Rome was exchanged by 
them for the idea of a primacy of the Roman Church. This 
was attested by the conduct of Victor (about a.d. 190) in the 
disputes respecting Easter, and of Stephen in the dififerences 
about the baptism of heretics. But Cyprian who himself suf- 
fered from Stephen's arrogance would not yield, but declared 
that no one had a right to be judge over the bishops, but that 
each of them ought to act independently according to his own 
conscience. He firmly maintained, therefore, the collegiate 
position of the bishops. I Thus we see, how from an exter- 
nalized idea of the Church proceeded the idea of a necessary 
outward unity, and from that the necessary representation of 
it and transference to the Roman Church. Such was the 
germ of the Roman Papacy. If once the spirit of the Gospel 
is abandoned, and the germ of an error admitted, the door is 
thrown open for greater and more important aberrations. 
. Still, there were not wanting reactions kgainst this deterio- 
ration of the Church. One such proceeded from the Alexan- 
DBiAN Gnosis; its deeper and more spiritual conception of 
doctrine connected with the ability to discriminate ideas 

• Cap. 4. — Qui ecclesise renititur et reBistit (qui cathedram Petri, 
super quern fundata est ecclesia, deserit) in ecclesia se esse confidit, 
&c.? 

. + Epist. 66. Baluz. Goldhom. c. 19. — Petri cathedram atque 
ecdesiam principalem, unde unitas sacerdotalis ezorta est. 

t Epist. 72, c. 4. — Qua in re nee nos vim cuiquam facimus aut 
legem damns, quando habeat in ecclesise administratione voluntatis 
Buse arbitrium liberum, unusquisque prsepositus rationem actus sui 
domino redditurus. 
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more soientificallj, led to a reaction, and to a move ^ritoil 
idea of the Church. Clement calls the Church, a eom- 
munity of men who are led hy the divine Logos, an inrin- 
cible city upon earth which no force can subdue, where the 
will of God is done as it is in Heaven.* The earthly assemUj 
of believeFB is an image of the Heavenly.f The Church is the 
true temple of God, founded by means of knoidedge to Mb 
glory. It is formed into a temple by the will of God ; I do 
not now speak of the Church as a material building, hot liie 
coUectiye body of the chosen.^ It is true that an error pro- 
ceeding from the Alexandrian Aristocraticism was attached to 
this spiritual conception, since this Church was supposed to 
consist pre-eminenUy of the TVMOTrxo/. And as from the 
standpoint of the Catholic Church a false Aristocraticism was 
established to the injury of Christianity through the idea of a 
Jewish priesthood, so here from an intellectual standpoint. 

The opposition against the first error was conducted still 
more energetically by Obigek, occasioned by the hierarchical 
pretension of Demetbius, Bishop of Alexandria. He combate 
those who would derive the episcopal power from the words of 
Christ to Peter in Matthew xvi., that he would found his 
Church upon him. These words, he says, refw not to Peter 
personally, or to a dignity specially bestowed on him, but to 
Peter only as faur as he had spoken in the name of all believen. 
It applies therefore to all those who acknowledge Christ as the 
Son of God ; the true Churdi is founded on all true Christians 
who are in doctrine and conduct such that they will attain to 
salvation. All these followers of Christ are therefore Ilirfot, 
Eock-men, just as being members of Christ they are called 
Christians. The kingdom of God consists of such true dis- 
ciples ; it is not here or there ; this is the Church against 
which the gates of Hell shall not prevail.§ The Church is 
here evidently understood to be a community which does not 
propagate itself from without, but is formed from within. 

Cypbian himself had to combat with a reaction of the simple 
Christian consciousness against his idea of the ChurcL It 
proceeded from those who were unwilling to subject them- 

• Strom, iv. p. 543. 

+ Ibid. p. 500. 

t Ibid. vii. p. 715. 

§ In Matth. xil § 10, 11. On the Lord's Pimyer, § 28w 
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selTes to this outward unity ot the Church — since tbej 
appealed to Christ*s words ia Matthew xviii. 20 : " Where 
two or three are met together in my name, there am I in the 
midst of them." The Protestant idea of the Church is here 
assumed, but Cyprian would not admit it, but maintained that 
the words were torn from their connexion, and misunderstood. 
They could not agree who were not in agreement with the 
body of the Church. They must be connected with the body 
of Christ, with the Church ; only of such did Christ speak.* 

MoNTANiSM combated on one side, the externality of the 
Catholic Church, as for as it made everything dependent on 
the succession of bishops ; on the contrary, it placed some- 
thing internal in the first rank, — the operation of the Holy 
Spirit in its new effusion on the Prophets on which the true 
development of the Church depended. Hence Tertuluan 
says,t the words of Christ to Peter (Matt. xvL 18, 19) do 
not refer to Peter alone, nor to his personal dignity, but to 
Peter as far as he was enlightened and purified by the Holy 
Spirit. They apply to him as the representative of all the 
enlightened, and therefore to all who like him have been 
enlightened by the Holy Spirit. Tlie Church in a peculiar 
and exalted sense is the Holy Spirit himself; and after Him, 
men animated and sanctified by the Spirit are so called. 
Hence Tertullian opposes to the ecclesia as numerus episco- 
porum^ the ecclesia as spiritus per spiritcdem hominem. Ac- 
cording to this, it would appear that Montanism regarded the 
spiritual internal fact as the main and fundamental thing, and 
therefore opposed a Protestant element to Catholicism ; it 
seems as if it would say, vli spiritus ibi ecclesia. But the 
agreement with Protestantism is only in the opposition ; the 
principle is different. The reference here is not to such, an 

♦ De Unit. Eccles. c. 12. 

+ De Pudicit. 21. — Secundum onim Petri personam spiritalibus 
potestas ista conveniet aut apostolo aut prophetsc. Nam et ecclesisd 
proprie et principaliter ipse est spiritus, in quo est trinitas unius 
divinitatis pater et filius et spiritus sanctus. 111am eoclesiam congreo^at, 
quam dominus in tribus posuit. Atque ita exinde etiam uumerua 
omnes, qui in banc fidem conspiraveriut, ecclesia ab auctore et con- 
secratore censetur. Et ideo ecclesia quidam delicta donabit ; sod 
ecclesia spiritus per spiritalera hominem, non ecclesia numerus episco- 
porum. Domini enim, non famuli est jus et arbitrium Dei ipsius, non 
saoerdotifl. 
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operation of the Holy Spirit as is accomplished in every one 
through faith in the Bedeemer, but of the extraordinary 
agency of the Spirit through the new class of Prophets ; those 
who are under the influence of that agency are the troe 
spirUales, which character is also transferred to those who 
acknowledge the new Prophecy. Montanism sets out from 
the same idea of the Catholic Church, since it derives it from 
the sedes apostoliea, only it gives prominence to the contrariety 
of the true and the false Church. Therefore, the element of 
externality and the confounding of the Jewish and Christian 
standpoints are to be found in it, only in a different manner. 
From the Catholic standpoint everything depends on the 
Episcopal Succession ; here the development of the Church is 
carried on by order of Prophets : in the former, the Old 
Testament idea of Priesthood is conspicuous ; in the latter, 
that of a prophetic order. There is an important distinction 
which passed over from Montanism to the Catholic Church. 
We have already noticed in treating of the doctrine of Tra- 
dition, that Montanism set itself against a fixed unalter- 
able Tradition. The Catholic Church adopted its own view, 
for which we may observe a preparation made by Cyprian. li 
at an earlier period the Catholic doctrine was simply con- 
servative, a progressive element was now added to it, — the 
constant development of the Church guided by the Holy 
Spirit, only with this difference, that Montanism derived it 
from new extraordinary revelations, but the Catholic stand- 
point from the internal development of Christianity, from the 
organic operation of the Holy Spirit in the Church. What 
was effected according to Montanism through the medium 
of the new Prophetic order, was to be brought about in the 
Catholic Church through the organism already existing, — the 
Episcopal order. From this quarter the tenet went forth 
that the convocation of the Bishops was the organ for this 
operation of the Bishops. As early as the third century the 
Provincial Synods were regarded as the channels of spiritual 
illumination. It was only through the conferences of the 
Provincial Synods that a general conformity could be obtained 
at this period. A universal organ of this kind was not pos- 
sible till the succeeding age. 

A reaction of Separatism against the Catholic idea of the 
Church proceeded from the followers of Novatian. The 
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principle of externality was at the basis of this opposition to 
the Catholic form of externality. Novatiau maintained that 
the Church in order to preserve its purity and holiness must 
exclude all the unworthy members who had broken their bap- 
tismal vow by deadly sins, and never readmit them ; otherwise 
it would be itself defiled and lose the character of Catholicity, 
and all the immunities granted to it by Christ. If we consider 
the mutual relation of tlie two tendencies, they both set out 
with confounding the visible and invisible Church, since they 
assign the predicates which belong to the Church as a divine 
institution to a definite visible Church out of which there is no 
salvation. They maintain that this visible Church was as such 
pure, but that this characteristic did not attach to any com- 
munity out of her.* Both lay peculiar stress on the idea oi 
the Church, but the predicates' belonging to it stand in the two 
systems in inverse relation. On the Catholic standpoint the 
idea of Catholicity presupposes and maintains that the Church 
carried on through the succession of Bishops is the Catholic ; 
the idea of purity and holiness is subordinated to Catholicity, 
the Catholic Church remains the pure Church which nothing 
can render impure. Novatian, on the contrary, made purity 
and holiness the primary qualities of the Church, and sub- 
ordinated to them its Catholicity ; only a pure and holy 
Church could be Catholic. The controversy with this party 
might have led to distinguishing more accurately the various 
ideas of the constitution of the Church ; the issue of the con- 
troversy would have been more satisfactory if the predicates 
of purity and holiness had been referred to the invisible 
Church, but this distinction was not understood. Cyprian 
opposed to Novatianism the different condition of the Church 
in tliis and the future life : here the worthy and unworthy are 
mixed together ; there they are separated from one another ; 
he reproached them with arbitrarily attempting to effect that 
separation here which can only take place in t£e future. 

f. THE DOCTBINE OF THE SACRAMENTS. 

The doctrine of the Sacraments bears an analogy to that of 
the Church, since there is in it a combination of two things : 
something internal and divine, and an outward sign. Thus in 
the Church we must distinguish between the internal fellow- 

* Neander's Church History, i. 844. 
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4ii\l^ and the representation of the Church in a definite form. 
Qilf attention is therefore caUed to two ohjects : the manner 
iUtiWhich. the consciousness is developed of the nature of the 
^pli^rnal reality, and the relation of the internal to the external. 
jShr. consciousness of the essential nature of the Sacraments 
^yiHght be pure, and yet an external conception be formed of 
ilfeiBi, as we have noticed in Irenseus's idea of the Church. 
tWj9:might expect similar results in the doctrine of the Sacn- 
i9ii(Qts, since the same mental tendencies were in operation, 
«Ar/)oncerning the doctrine of the Church. In reference to 
IhiBi extemalism two forms may be distinguished : either the 
iludward was firmly retained and the inward altogether for- 
g«^)$n, or the two were mixed together, — a superstitious con- 
founding of the inward and outward, such as easily attaches 
ita^lf to vivid religious feeling. To this externalism was 
«^pQsed a one-sided intemalism, — a falsely spiritual and ideal- 
i^jbio. tendency. In the former case, too much was attached to 
i;bilooutward signs, because the mind, absorbed with what was 
^MiMB in the Sacrament, was incapable of distinguishing the 
jpMrd from the outward. In the other case, things were 
^fi^arated which ought to have been kept together ; the former 
miX9v is found on the Catholic standpoint, the latter belongs 
f^p^cially to Gnosticism. 

.• 1 

<*>^»l 1. THE DOCTRINE OF BAPTISM. 

' of J. VossiUB, De baptismo disputt. 20. 0pp. Axnst. 1701. t. ▼!. C St 
'MAlftUTEa, Baptismat. expositio bibiica histor. dospnatica. Beml. 1881. J. W. 
,His^UKG, Das Sacram. der Taufe nebst andem damit Zusammenhangend. Acten 
wPfiitiation. Erljr. 1846. 2 Th. W. Wall, History of Infent Bapiiton. Lond. 
il1(iTt*f Lat. vert. J. L. Schlobsbr: 1748, 1758. 2 t. J. O. Walch>^ Historia 
^fcdobaptismi 4 prior, seoculor. Jen. 1739. 4to. 

'As /baptism forms the initiation into the Christian com* 

^^Vltttty, everything was transferred to it which belongs to the 

JbMier, whether Negative or Positive : freedom from the 

power of evil, and regeneration to a new divine life, entrance 

into fellowship with Christ, and the participation of the Holy 

Spirit. The reception of the Divine was distinguished from 

'ithCr.fConditions necessary thereto : faith, the avowal of obliga- 

t^a».to lead a new divine life, forsaking a sinful life, and 

^\iv»nce into the militia Ckristi. But at a very earlj period 

Jie^neration was connected too much with the outward signs. 

This may be traced in the Myth contained in the ShepheiS of 
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Hermas, where we are told that the Apostles descended ]«t% 
Hades in order to baptize the Old Testament saints.* ,(j;;> 

Baptism must have been deemed of great consequence ;j^ 
the Gnostics, to judge by the importance which they attacbt^ 
to Christ's baptism. Baptism enabled the Pneumatici by 4hd 
n>irit communicated with it, to attain to a consciousness '^|! 
their nature and to that development of a higher life in whMb 
they were free from the power of the Demiurges. In Aid 
system of Basilides there was no room for the forgiveness ^ 
sin at Baptism, since a punishment was allotted to every im 
without remission. The Gnostics, as may be seen in ije^ 
Marcosians, had a strong inclination for sensuous splendofNf# 
which was not inconsistent with their idealistic tendency 
They performed the baptismal rite with much pomp. Onljfdi 
few among the Gnostics were induced by their oppositioniiq 
die sensuous, to reject outward baptism as well as othM 
externals of worship, as a degradation of divine thingst^ 
Theodoret mentions such. Tertullian speaks of a party -of 
Oajanites who rejected outward baptism. These have beta 
supposed to be the Gnostic Cainites; but according to ^ 
description, we find many things among them that were auti^ 
Gnostic, and nothing of the extravagance and fiEmaticism of tbvi^ 
Cainites. On the contrary, they gave the pre-eminencei'<i^ 
flEdth, and grounded on that their opposition to outward baf*^ 
tism. Probably we may discern in them a one-sided spiritiiitlt 
ism called forth by an over-valuation of ritualism in oth»t 
quarters. They alleged in support of their views, that Christ 
had declared Faith to be the principal thing; that IJM 
Apostles were not baptized, and that Abraham was justified 
by faith. The Gnostics would not have spoken thus. ui\ 

Originally baptism was administered to adults ; nor is :^ 
general spread of Infant baptism at a later period any proof 
to the contrary; for even after Infant baptism had been a^ 
forth as an Apostolic Institution, its introduction into ihe 
general practice of the Church was but slow. Had it rested 
on Apostolic authority, there would have been a difficulty in 
explaining its late approval, and that even in the third 
centuiy, it was opposed by at least one eminent Father of ^he 
Church. Paul's language, in I Cor. vii. 14, is also against^ i^ 
Apostolic origin, where he aims at proving that a Chris^^P 

♦ III. 9, 16. '■ * 
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woman need not fear living in wedlock with a heathen, 
since the unheliever would he sanctified hj the helieving 
wife ; as a proof of this he adds, otherwise the children of 
Christians would he unclean, hut now are they a^/a, there- 
fore, the children of Christian Parents are called holy, on 
account of the influence of Christian fellowship. Had Infant 
haptism heen practised at that time, the argument wonld 
have had no force ; for they would have heen ayiot hj means 
of their haptism. Infant haptism, therefore, cannot be 
regarded as an Apostolic Institution. Yet in that passage, 
certainly lies the ideal ground of Infant haptism, as far as 
the Christian life must form itself in the child who is horn 
in a family already helonging to the Christian church. The 
mingling of the inward and outward at haptism may be 
perceived in the intimate hlending of Begeneration with 
outward haptism. This is found even in IrensBus, who 
sets Begeneration hy haptism against the corruption occasioned 
hy the first sin.* By the holy Spirit, received at Baptism, 
we obtain fellowship with Christ as the ground of a divine 
life, the livutfig ^phg a^dapfftav. The Christian cannot enter 
into union with Christ without the Holy Spirit, as the 
parched tree can bear no fruit without rain from above. 
What the Holy Spirit effects on the soul, the water effects 
on the body.f Thus he assumes a spiritual and corporeal 
influence, by which a principle of divine life is infused into 
both soul and body. He considers water as the instrument,— 
as already purifying for the future Besurrection. In Irenseus 
we find the first trace of Infant baptism. He says, J " Christ 
came to save all who are regenerated hy him, infants, and 
little children, and hoys, and youths, and elders." Thus he 
went through every age ; for infants he became an infent, 
sanctifying them; for the parvtdi he became a parvtduSt 
showing a pattern of Christian virtue and obedience. If bj 
the phrase renasd in Deumy baptism is intended, it contains 
a nroof of Infant baptism. Infantes and parvtdi are dis- 

♦ Adv. Haeres. v. 15, 8. + Ibid. iii. 17, 2. 

t Ibid. ii. 22, 4.— Omnes venit per semet ipsum salvare, omoes, 
inquam, qui per eum renascuntur in Deum, infantes, et painiloe, 
et pueroB, et juvenes, et seniores. Ideo per omnem venit setatem, et 
infantibuB infans factus Banctifioans infantes, in parvnlia parvulud, 
Banctificans banc ipaam habentea setatem. 
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tinguished ; the latter possess a developed consciousness, 
hence to them Christ is a pattern of pietj, while to the 
Infantes he merely gives an objective sanctification ; we 
must, therefore, understand the latter to mean quite little 
children. At all events the Idea is here expressed, out of 
which Infant baptism must be formed, that human nature, 
from its earliest development, has been sanctified through 
Christ. It has a good foundation in the spirit of baptism 
and in the idea of Regeneration ; but the extemalism of the 
conception also favoured it, and it is surprising that this did 
not earlier occasion its introduction. 

Tebtullian distinguishes in Baptism two elements : first 
the negative, which consists in the remission of sins and 
punishment; this is received by faith, on the invocation 
of the Trinity ; secondly, the positive, the importation of the 
Holy Spirit, whereby God enters again into union with man, 
and which is especially connected with the laying on of hands 
by the Bishop. Thus he joins Baptism and Regeneration, by 
which the Soul is freed from the covering of sin.* Now 
human nature first attains its free activity. The soul beholds 
its whole light ; the body follows the soul, wedded to the spirit 
as part of the dowry, the servant, not of the soul but of the 
spirit. When he attacked the Cajanitesf (in his work De 
Baptismo), he showed a strong bias in favour of the outward, 
and laid great stress on the sanctifying power which was 
communicated to the water. Still he considered it of im- 
portance to enforce the spiritual conditions for securing 
tlie efficiency of Baptism. Hence he combated the view, 
partly heathenish, partly Jewish, that Baptism secured a 
magical forgiveness of sins ; without deep repentance, he says, 
there can be no hope of forgiveness ; it would be like taking 
goods without paying for them4 He also expresses his dis- 
approbation of those who deferred baptism till in danger of 

• De Anim^, 41. — Proinde quum ad fidem pervenit reformata per 
seciindam natiyitatem ex aqua et superna virtute, detracto comiptionia 
pristinsa auleeo, totam lucem siiam conspicit. Excipitur etiam a 
spiritu sancto, sicut in pristina nativitate a spiritu profano. Seqiiitur 
animam nubentem spiritui caro, ui dotale mancipium ct jam aon 
aninue famula, sed spiritus. beatum connubium, si non admiaerlt 
adulteriom. 

t Neander^s Church History, ii. 154, 390. 

i De PcenJt. 6. 
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death, and on the other hand, of diose who were OTer-hasty 
in administering it, as he thought, by allowing the baptism of 
Infants. From his language respecting the magical power of 
baptism it might be expected that he would favour infant 
baptism, and therefore his opposition to it tells so much the 
more against its apostolic origin, and must have proceeded 
from the great importance which he attached to its spiritual 
conditions. He says,* '* Children ought first to learn Christ, 
before they are incorporated with him. Why should the 
innocent age hasten to the forgiveness of sins ? How can 
we think of intrusting heavenly things to that age to which 
we cannot intrust earthly things?" He met the objection 
that Christ said, '* Suffer little children to come unto me,'' 
by remarking that children can only be brought to Christ by 
instruction and teaching, and that baptism ought not to be 
administered to them till they know Christ We should 
never intrust a person with property unless he knew its 
value. Nor would the use of Sponsors justify the baptism 
of Infants, since the issue is uncertain, and they might easily 
promise more than they could perform. He also proposes 
the question : How, if any one should die before baptism ? 
In this case, he answers, faith is sufficient for salvation. 
Many persons have maintained that TertuUian does not 
speak against Infant baptism absolutely, but only means 
that it should not be practised generally, so that it is not 
forbidden in cases of necessity : this is not, however, what 
TertuUian says. The expressions we have quoted force us 
to the conclusion that he was an unconditional opponent of 
Infant baptism. Thus we recognise in TertuUian the ten- 
dency of the advancing Christian spirit, which led to the 
introduction of Infant baptism and, also, that which opposed 
it. In theory, the tendency in favour of it soon obtained the 
victory in the Western Church ; the magical notion of 
baptism, and the doctrine of Original Sin procured its recep- 
tion in the North African Church, and it was henceforward 
regarded as an Apostolic Institution. Cyprian ,t in his 
epistle to Fidus, attests this, and his testimony is of so much 
greater weight, because it was confirmed by a Synod of sixty- 

• De Capt. 18. 

t Neander'fi Church History, i. 434. Epist. 64. Qoldhorn, 59. 
Baluz. 
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six bishops. He assumes Infant baptism to be necessary, 
because the mercy and grace of God must be denied to no 
one. If the vilest sinners obtain forgiveness through faith 
hov7 much more those who have only original sin and not 
their own sins ? This view also implies that unbaptized 
children would suffer damnation. He considers baptism 
as analogous to circumcision. In another passage* he 
deduces the necessity of baptism from Christ's words in 
John iii. 5, 6. 

THE OBIEKTAL CHURCH TEACHERS. 

Justin describes baptism as a Xovrphv rrji furavoiai xai rfjg 
ytuKTtoic rov SfioD,t on account of the conversion and know- 
ledge of God connected with it, and so far he contrasts it 
with the Jewish lustrations. On this subject he says, J "As 
man comes at first into the world, according to a natural 
law, and grows up in evil habits, so, in order that he may 
not remain a child of necessity and ignorance, if he longs 
after regeneration, he is baptized in the name of the 
Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit. And this 
bath is called furtiffjuoi because it enlightens the mind of the 
Christian.'* 

Clement calls baptism ^a^tttftM^ Xour^^v as purifying from 
sin, pwritffiM. nXsiov. He opposes the knowledge of God 
attained in baptism, to ignorance and its effects.§ The 
pdcrrifffia \oytx6v efiTects Redemption. Notwithstanding this 
designation of the spiritual nature of baptism, he does not 
clearly separate outward baptism from regeneration ; hence, 
also, he adopts the myth in the Shepherd of Hermas, about 
the descent of the Apostles into Hades. || 

Orioen, like Tertullian, distinguishes in baptism the 
negative element, that is, the baptism of repentance and the 
positive, or the impartation of divine life, into which repen- 
tance is transformed by the Holy Spirit. It is the type of 
uniyersal Regeneration ; and in it mysteriously begins that 
which shall afterwards be perfected.^ Its highest purpose 

♦ Teat. iu. 26. t 'Dwl. c. Tryph. c. 14. t Ap. i. § 61. 

§ UaiSay, i. 95. || Strom, ii. 379. 

^ In Joaqn. t. vi. § 17. — Xpij Sk iidkvai^ 8ri &fffrtp <it xard rd^ 
yeyttnifiivac vvo rov ^utTfjpoQ dtpamias rtpdoTioi dvtf&fiuii^ avfi€o\a 
rvyxivovirai rutv &ii Xoyt^ rov dtov diraXXaTToyXwiv K^on^vf^ouv «n^ 
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is, to represent symbolically the permanent purifying power 
of the divine Logos, the purification of our fallen nature. 
Yet a special sanctifying operation is connected with outward 
baptism, which is obtained through the operation of the 
Trinity. Still he regarded it as essential to view eyerything 
in connexion with the disposition; the turning-point of 
salvation is the surrender of the soul to God, and without 
Eepentance, baptism only leads to greater condemnatioii, 
because many do not come to baptism with a right disposition ; 
they are not yet regenerated, and the agency of die Holy 
Spirit is not to be recognised in them. He opposes tbe 
operation of baptism to the fLxaSTr^^m tt^q yimfmo^ inasmuch 
as every one, as a fallen spirit, brings sin with him into the 
world. Here, also, the vindication of Infant baptism finds a 
point of support. We find some expressions upon it in 
Origen's work, but only in Latin translations, which may 
have been modelled by a later orthodoxy. Yet, as we have 
them, not only through Eufinus, but also through Jerome, 
their authority is so much more to be depended upon. He 
derives Infant baptism from the Apostles. 

Mani,* also, referred to Infant baptism as a common prac- 
tice among the Persians. It was therefore regarded, in the 
third century, in the North-African, Alexandrian, and Syro- 
Persian Churches, as an Apostolic Institution. But yet we 
see that it was not the established practice before the fifth 
century. 

As to the question respecting the validity of baptism, dif- 
ferences arose as early as the second century; about tbe 
middle of the third a controversy upon it began in the Roman 
Churches, against the North-African and Asiatic Churches. 
From the standpoint of the latter, Cyprian maintained that 
an ecclesiastical rite could only be valid when performed 
within the pale of the Catholic Church; hence baptism 
administered in an heretical church was invalid; and, there- 
fore, persons belonging to heretical sects must be re-baptized 

fiaXaKlaCf oifHv ^rrov Kal OiOfiariKuQ yevofuvcu wvtfffav, etc wivnv 
TrpoffKaXeffafievai rovg tiffpyiTtiOkvrag* o^nae xai t6 did rov ^iaroQ 
Xovrpbv, <rvfi€o\ov rvyxavov KaOapeiov i//vx^c ffdvra pvvov &t6 
KOKiag diroirXwofiivTiQ, ovdkv i^ttov xal kut* aprb rtp kfiiraf^x^^'''^ 
iavTov ry ^econ^rt rrJQ kviKXriffeotv iffriv 17 xcLpurnaTiMiv htiiav <ipx9 
Kai TTJjyi)' " SiaipiffHc ydp x^P*'^f^^i'<»*v daiv,** 
* August, c. Julian, iii. 187. 
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on passing over to the Catholic Church.* On the contrary, 
the view taken by Stephen, bishop of Home, was, that the 
validity of baptism depended, not on the subjective character 
of the baptized, but on the objective character of the bap- 
tismal act. Hence baptism possessed an objective validity if 
it were performed in a right manner, with the invocation of 
the Holy Trinity, or in the name of Christ. In the Shepherd 
of Hermas, we find the formula — baptizari in nomine Domini ; 
this expression seems to indicate that the baptismal form, 
in the name of Christ, was the one originally used, and that 
the other came into use at a later period, in which the 
reference to the two other divine personalities was deve- 
loped. Stephen called his opponents rehaptistcB, a name which 
they refused to accept, because they did not acknowledge 
the baptism of heretics to be a baptism at all. 

In baptism we have to notice the germ of the sacrament 
of confirmation. The imposition of hands by the Bishop 
was originally a symbol of the communication of the Holy 
Spirit. Occasions presented themselves of separating from 
baptism this act, which was originally connected with it. 
When, for instance, heretics wished to be received into the 
Church, they were not rebaptized, only the bishop's hands 
were laid upon them for the impartation of the Spirit. Added 
to this, there was a desire to distinguish the Bishop from 
the Presbyter, as the special successor of the Apostles, by 
this act, and hence the power was assigned to him of com- 
municating the Spirit by the laying on of hands. Thus 
the doctrine of regarding this act as the seal of the im- 
partation of the Holy Spirit (signaculum, ffp^ayig). Corne- 
lius, the bishop of Rome, says of Novatian, who had received 
baptism while on a sick bed, but without the rite of confirma- 
tion, — How could he have received the Holy Spirit since he 
had not obtained the g^^ayig from the bishop ?t To such 
lengths, even at that period, had the narrow-mindedness and 
arrogance of Home advanced ! 

* See Cyprian*s Epistles, 69, &c., and the Epistle of Firmilianus of 
Csesarea, in Cappadocia, 75, in Cyprian's Epistles. Eusebius, Hist. 
Eccl. 7, 2—9. 

t Euseb. Hist Eccles. vi. iZ, 
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2. THE DOCTRINE OF THE L0RD*8 SUPPER. 

A. Ebrard. Das Dogrma t. Abendmahl u. 8. Gesdhichte. K. F. A. KAmns, 
D. Lehre v. Abendmahl. 1861. J. D5llinokr, D. Lehra v. d. Eucluuistie in den 
eratea Jahrh. 1836. J. W. F. HopuMa, D. Lehre der itttesten Eiiehe ▼. Op&r 
im Leben u. Kuttas der Christen. 1851. 

Ever since the Reformation, the examination of this subject 
has occasioned many violent and perplexing controrersies ; 
and in modem times it has again been made an instrument 
of party interest. For our part, Yfe see no cause for such 
perplexity ; nor can we proceed on the assumption that the 
correct view of it is that which is found in the earliest 
Church teachers. For we have already discerned causes 
which early brought confusion into the doctrine of the Church 
and of Baptism. If the water of baptism was regarded as a 
medium for spiritual and bodily fellowship with Christ, how 
much more readily would men regard as such tlie symbols 
which are used at the Lord^s Supper. There was a mental 
tendency which naturally led them to attach too much im- 
portance to outward signs. 

At this period different representations of the doctrine of 
the Lord's Supper were held ; the conflict with Dpoetism was 
the first occasion of their development. As from that stand- 
point no reality was attributed to the sensuous appearance of 
.Christ, nothing could be said of a participation of his body ; 
and the notion of the impartation of an unchangeable princi- 
ple of life to the entire human nature could not be enter- 
tained by those who denied the resurrection of the Body. 
The arguments on the other side we find in passages of the 
Ignatian Epistles which bear the strongest marks of genuine- 
ness. They are directed against those who would not partake 
of the Lord's Supper because they did not believe that the 
tv^a^tffria was the body of the Redeemer.* The writer calls 
the Lord's Supper the medicine of Immortality, an antidote to 
death, a means of everlasting life in communion with Christf 
As Irenseus represented the effect of baptism to be, that it 
made the participation in the body of Christ immortal, so here 
the body of Christ in the Lord's Supper is regarded as a 
means by which the seed of Immortality is deposited in the 

• Ad Smym. 7. 

f Ad Ephes. c 20. — eva dprov rXwvrcg, dg itrri ipapfiaxov 69avaffiaii 
dfriSorog rov fii) diroOaveiv, dXXd ^yv iv 'Ii^ffov Xpiartp did iravTog. 
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haman body. IreDseus * charged the Gnostics with a twofold 
inconsequence when they celebrated the Lord's Supper, since 
they did not acknowledge the identity of the God who revealed 
himself in Christ, with the Creator of Nature ; and yet the 
Lord's Supper was certainly taken from the gifts of Nature. 
How illogical, he says, is it to consecrate bread and wine to 
God, if Nature be not acknowledged as the work of God ; and 
then, secondly, the body of believers is supposed to receive at 
the Lord's Supper the body of Christ, and yet is not destined 
to eternal life. On the other hand the doctrine of the Catholic 
Church is perfectly logical ; for it takes these gifts from 
nature which belongs to God — the God who has revealed him- 
self in Christ and confesses the union of the Body and the 
principle of an unchangeable life." f The meaning of these 
words is rendered plainer, and the view we have taken of them 
is confirmed, by the following passage :J ** As the earthly 
bread after consecration is no longer common bread, but con- 
sists of earthly and heavenly bread, so also the bodies which 
partake of the Eucharist are no longer transitory, but are 
nourished by the body and blood of the Lord." He expresses 
in a previous passage the same thought, "How should the 
body of the believer, not receive the gift of God, eternal life, 
since he has been nourished by the body of the Lord and is 
his member?" The conception of this Church teacher is, 
therefore, that the bread and wine by virtue of the conse- 
crating Prayer is pervaded by the body and blood of Christ, 
and by actual communication of the latter, unchangeable life 
is i^iparted to those who partake of it. 

The origin of the conception of the Lord's Supper as a 

♦ H. Thiersch. D. Lehre des Irenaus v. d. Eucharistie avfa neiie 
vntemteJU in Guericke u. Rvdelhach Zeitschrf.f. Luth. Tlieol. 1841. 

■f" Ibid. iv. 18, 4, 6 — The Greek text has here lyepcrtc, but this is a 
glom. irvtvfia denotes in this Church teacher, the divine essence 
and principle of life. 

Compare, also, the edition of Irenseus by Stiereu, -who regards as 
spurious, and it beems on good grounds, the whole clause, xal o/ioXo- 
yoiiyrfc ffo^xbg xal irvtujiaroQ iytpaiVy which is wanting in the Latin 
yezsion. 

J Ibid. § 6. — wc y^P ^i'*'^ ''^C apTOQ vpo<r\afitav6fi€voc rijv iKKXijeiv 
Tov dtov aifKiri KOivb^ dpTOQ loriv dXX* ti\api(rria Ik 6vo irpayfianav 
(rvvf<m|KVia, Itriyiiov n xai oitpavlov^ ovrutg xai rd crutfioTa r)fiwv 
ttiraXofitdifoVTa r^c iifxopurTias, fiijic^rt tlvai ^Oapruy Ti)v IKvioa 
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Sacrifice is deserving of notice, as it contains the germ of tb 
later doctrine of the Sacrifice of the Mass. At first this ide; 
had no relation to the body and hlood of Christ, bat to th< 
natural productions of the earth that were used at the Lord' 
Supper. As the President of the assembly of belieyers com 
monly received the bread and wine as gifts, he elevated then 
and presented them to God with a thanksgiving prayer, thu 
testifying that the congregation thanked God for whateve 
they had, and were ready to employ it for his service. Thu 
in the sense of a spiritual thank-offering and an act of th 
universal Christian priesthood, the Lord's Supper was called 
Sacrifice. Thus Irenjbus, who contrasts it as a thank-offerinj 
with the sacrifices of the Jews and Gentiles, says,* " Chris 
gave his disciples an intimation to present to God the firs 
fruits of his creatures as signs of their thankfulness, and as th 
Church received this from the Apostles it consecrates to Go< 
the first fruits of his gifts.** The Jews,t who regarded God a 
their Lord, presented him with tithes, a definite proportion 
but Christians, his children, present him with all. Insteat 
of any reference to a particular priesthood, we only find th 
mention of the universal Priesthood. On that account, J h 
says, it is not the sacrifice that sanctifies the Man, but th* 
disposition of the offerer is the cause of God's being wel 
pleased with the Sacrifice. There is only one passage whicJ 
favours the view of the later Catholic Theologians, and whicJ 
has been made special use of by them, where according to on< 
reading, § it is said, Verbum quod qffertur Deo, which mus 
mean the Logos which is presented to God ; therefore, ithi 
sacrifice would refer to the presentation of Christ himseli 
Yet we can hardly make up our minds to accept this as thi 
opinion of Irenseus, who always says, that Christians mus 
consecrate all to God in Christ's name ; for example, Ecclesu 
offert per Jesum Christum, We cannot doubt, that the othei 
reading is the correct one, Verbum per qvod effertur Deo, 
We find also in Justin, this spiritual view* in the descrip 

• Ch. iv. 17, 6. t Ch. iv. 18, 2. X Ibid. § 3. 

§ Et banc oblationem ecclesia sola puram offert fabricatori, offerent 
ei cum gratiarum actione ex creatura ejus. Judsei autem non offerunt, 
manus enim eorum sanguine plense sunt ; non enim receperunt verbum, 
per quod offertur Deo. Stieren has admitted the various reading 
verbum quod, yet with much hesitation, and explain** verbum as referriog 
not to the hogot^ but to the prayers offered up at the Supper. 
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tion of the Lord's Sapper as a Sacrifice. He says,* ** God 
receives sacrifices from no one unless through his priests ; hut 
all Christians when purified from their sins are the true 
priestly generation." He mentions a twofold ohject in the 
presentation of the bread and wine ; the grateful commemora- 
tion of the redemptive sufferings of Christ and of the gifts of 
Creation. These two topics are referred to, because by the 
former all which had been given to Man, but through Sin had 
lost its just relation to him, is now given back to him. Both 
objects, therefore, are brought forward in the thanksgiving 
prayer at the Lord's Supper. According to this, Justin's view 
contains nothing but what is consistent vnth the universal 
Christian priesthood. The Sacrifice in the Lord's Supper is 
an act belonging to it which the Bishop performs in the name 
of the congregation. It is not the introduction of a Jewish 
mode of thought, but of one directly opposed to it. 

But we are not to conclude from the spiritual and sym- 
bolical construction of the idea of Sacrifice that Justin attached 
only a symbolical idea to the Lord's Supper. By no means ; 
for he saySyf We do not call this common bread, nor common 
drink, but as Jesus Christ our Saviour was made fiesh and 
blood bv the word of God for our salvation, so also we have 
been taught that the food blessed by the word of prayer pro- 
ceeding from him, by which our flesh and blood are nourished 
(xarcb /cftiiia/SoXi)v), is the flesh and blood of Jesus made flesh. 
Justin, therefore, had the same view substantially as Irenseus, 
that by virtue of the consecration the flesh and blood of Christ 
were really combined with the bread and wine. In Justin 
there is also a train of thought which is continued in the sen- 
tence that follows, — ^the Xoyo^ fi^X^;* namely, which produces 
this wonderful effect, alludes to the Logos, by whom the Incar- 
nation was directly accomplished, and who here produces the 
fiesh and blood of Christ. It is not represented that Christ 
himself is present with his flesh and blood, but that by the 

• Dial. c. Tryph. § 16. ^ 

i* ApoL i. 66. — Oif ydp wc Koivbv aprov oifdk KOivbv v6fia ravra 
Xtmtavofiev, aXV Bv rpoxov Sid \6yov ^tov (rapicoiroiijdcic 'lr,oovc 
Xpurrin: o <rfi)n)p rttiiSJv Kai acLpKa cat alfia vrrkp trtaTfipiaQ rifiStv Iffx^t 
ovn»c i^o^ ^^v iC evx^C Xoyov tov irap avrov euxapif^TriOeiaav rpo^riv, 
Vi {c alfuc fcoi (TCLpKtQ Kard. ficraCoXi/v Tpk^ovTcu. j'lfiutv, iKtivov tov 
fft^KOiroifiOivTOQ 'lijaov koI oapKU Kai alfia ididdx9t{yiiv clvau 
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Operation of tbe Logos who once appeared in Christ, flesh and 
blood were produced, a reiterated Incarnation, and so feur an 
identity of Christ's body. ' 

The North African doctrine made an advance towards a 
more spiritual conception. Tertullian sometimes oses expres- 
sions as if the bread and wine were only symbolical signs; 
Christ made the bread his body, i.e., called it his body, 
to wit, figura corporis ;* further, " Christ consecrated the 
wine in remembrance of his blood.'' f Yet expressions of an 
opposite kiud are also found in his writings, as for instance, 
vescitur opimitate dominici corporis ;X yet phraseology of the 
first kind is most frequent. As sensuous representations are 
to be looked for in Tertullian, there is greater occasion for 
endeavouring to reconcile the two modes of expression ; espe- 
cially since his language elsewhere shows that he believed a 
supernatural element was connected with the outward signs. 
It was customary in the North African Church to take home 
the consecrated bread, and eat it early in the morning. This 
proceeded from a deep Christian sentiment — that the whole 
life of the believer ought to be sanctified by continual con- 
nexion with Christ. Many, however, were not satisfied with 
the spiritual view of this practice, but believed that a super- 
natural sanctifying power and a magical effect were connected 
with the food. To this Tertullian assents,§ for he describes 
a supernatural effect which passes from the body to the soul. 
The body, he says, receives the body and blood of Christ,, in 
order that the soul also may be nourished by God. Here he 
seems to point out two elements : the spiritual communion 
with Christ in his essential nature, and a sanctifying contact 
with his body. This explanation is confirmed by his exposi- 
tion of the Lord's Prayer. || The prayer for our daily bread 

* C. Marc. iv. 40. — ^Acceptum panem et distributum discipuIiB 
corpus suum iUum fecit, hoc est : corpus meum dicendo, Le. figura 
corporis mei. 

f De Auim^, 17. — Vuii saporem, quod in sanguinis sui memoriam 
consecravit. 

t De Pudic. 9. 

§ De Resurrect. Cam. 8. — Caro corpore et sanguine Christ! vescitur, 
ut et anima dc Deo snginetur. 

II De Orat. 6. — Christus enim panis noster est, quia vita Christus et 
vita panis. Ego sum, inquit, panis vitse. Et paulo supra : Panis est 
sermo Dei vivi, qui descendit de coelis. Turn quod et corpus ejus in 
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may be understood Bpiritually, as far as Christ is to our 
spiritual life what bread is for our bodies, and as far as the 
body of Christ is signified in the bread. Here, then, he dis- 
tinguishes from the spiritual communion with Christ that 
which is effected through the medium of his body given in the 
bread. He supposes tibat through the Lord's Supper there is 
an indissoluble connexion between the body of Christ and the 
Church. Accordingly, taking all things into account, we per- 
ceive that Tertullian, though he certainly admitted no combina- 
tion of the bread and wine with the body and blood of Christ, 
and regarded the bread and wine in themselves as symbols 
of the body and blood of Christ, maintained the existence of a 
supernatural element in the Lord's Supper and a supernatural 
connexion with the body of Christ for the sanctification of the 
whole man. 

Ctpbian speaks of the blood of Christ which is drunk, and 
is in the wine,* but the force of this expression is weakened 
by the context, since he is aiming to prove that the mixture 
of water and wine is necessary, against those who merely used 
water at the Lord's Supper. The water is a symbol of the 
Church, and by its being mixed with the wine, the union of 
the Church with Christ is signified. It might be inferred 
from this language, that he held the wine to be only a symbol 
of the blood of Christ. But his comparisons are not to be 
taken too strictly ; he likens the effects of the Lord's Supper 
to the usual effects of wine ; the heart of man is exhilarated 
By the Lord's Supper ; it is no more rendered gloomy by Sin, 
but attains to joy in the divine grace.f Cyprian also thought, 
that a certain sanctifying contact with the body of Christ was 
connoted with the Lord's Supper. Christ, he says, is the 
bread of those who touch his body ; to be excluded from the 
Lord's Supper is to be &r from the sanctifying power of 

pane censetur : Hoc est corpus meum. Itaque petendo panem quoti- 
diaimm perpetuitam postulamus in Chiisto et individuitaiem a corpore 
tjua, 

* Ep. 63, c. 2, 18. — ^Non quia nos omnes portabat Christus, qui et 
peccata nostra portabat, videmus, in aqua populum intelligi, in vino 
▼ero ostendi sanguinem ChristL Quando autem in calice, vino aqua 
tniscetur, Chfisto populus adunatur, et credentium plebs ei, in quern 
credidit, copulatur et conjungitur. 

t C. 11. 

B. 
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Christ and his body.* Cyprian's views were probably 
to those of Tertullian. That he admitted a supematuzal 
element in the Lord's Supper is evident also from his 
legendaiy narratives of the consequences of partaking un- 
worthily of itt 

InfiEuit communion was introduced along with Infant bap- 
tism, and in this practice there was assumed to be a sanctify- 
ing operation independentiy of an intelligent reception. As 
the unconditional necessity of baptism was inferred from qui 
Lord's conversation with Nicodemus, so from the words in 
the 6th chapter of John's Qospel respecting eating and drink- 
ing the flesh and bbod of Christ it was concluded that no one 
could have eternal life without partaking of the Lord's Supp^« 
and hence it was given to children immediately after baptism. 
Cyprian adopted this view, j: yet still held it necessary, imme* 
dmtely to guard against the moral indolence whidi might 
arise from so objective a conception of the Lord's Supper, and 
to require that Faith should i^ow itself active in works. In 
Cyprian we first observe the transition from the idea of a 
spiritual sacrifice to the later catholic view. The flacrificial 
act at the Lord's Supper he refers to the sacrifice of Chmt; 
the Body and Blood of Christ are ofiEered (aan^fuiB Chriiii 
qffertur). Hence he requires § a correspondence between the 
sacrificial act and the sacrifice ofi[!ered by Christ in order to a 
right celebration of the Lord's Supper. And with this view, 
notions of magical efficacy were connected. The Christian 
priesthood formed on the model of the Old Testament^ seemed 
to require a sacrifice and one of a higher kind : the ode* 
bration of the Lord's Supper was regarded* as a presentation 
of this sacrifice, and thus was formed the germ of the Catholic 
idea of the Mass. In addition to this, in the thanksgiving 
prayer at the Lord's Supper, special mention was made of 
those who had brought gifts, and prayer also was offered for 
those who had died in the fedth, for whom their relations 
brought gifts on the day of their death. The conjunction of 

* Be Orat 18. — He also explains the petition for our daily brea^ in 
the Lord's Prayer, as referring to the Supper, 
t De Lapsis, c. 25, 26. 
X Testim. ill. 25. 
§ Ep. 63, c. 17. 
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says,* ** When Christ called his body bread, we are to under- 
stand by it the Word which nourishes the sonl, which. comes 
from heavenly bread ; he did not call that visible bread his 
body, but the Word, the participation of which is. represented 
by tiie breaking of bread and the pouring out of wine.** His 
representation then is, that as the bread is broken and given 
for nourishment, thus Christ communicates himself through 
the Word of Truth which proceeds from him. The commu- 
nication of this element is a symbol of the communication of 
the Logos through the Word of Truth. This is the highest 
esoteric import of the Supper, and known only to the G-nostics 
(0/ ymiSTixot), But still the outward Supper has its own 
peculiar reference. The bread used at the Supper, Origen says, 
becomes by prayer a holy and sanctifying body for those who 
partake of it with a right disposition. He therefore ascribes 
the sanctifying influence to Uie consecration, but assumes, as 
in baptism, a susceptible state of mind as a necessary condi- 
tion, and therefore differs from those who ascribe a sanctifying 
.influence to the Elements in themselves.f As not that which 
goes in at the mouth defiles a man so neither can a .man be 
sanctified by what goes in at the mouth, although simple* 
minded persons regard the so-called bread of the Lord as 
something sanctifying. The cause of receiving benefit is the 
»good disposition of the individual, but it is the uttered prayer 
which is of use to him, who worthily partakes of the Supper. 

To sum up the whole : we recognise in this period a three- 
fold gradation, with various transitions from the more sensuous 
realistic conception to the more spiritual. On the first stage 
there was a peculiar penetration of the substance of the bread 
and wine by the body and blood of Christ effected in a super- 
natural manner, the participation of which was the means of 
preparing the bodies of believers for the Besurrection ; this 
view supposes that not the glorified Christ himself is present, 
but a repeated Incarnation of the Logos takes place, which 

• 0pp. ill. p. 898, Ru. 

t In Hatth. zi. 14. — ca2 lirl rov dprov rolvvv rov Kvptov ij iff^tta 
rf ytnaiikvia karivt irdv Afiiavna rf vf cat KaBapf ry <nfPetS^<ra fura- 
Xafihdvv rov aprov, OSrw ik ovrt Ik rov 111) ^aycTv, wap* abrb rb fii} 
^aytiv aicb rov hyiaaBkvroQ \6ytp d'cov cat Ivrtb^ii dprov, vtrrtpoiuiBa 
AyaOov rtvoc, oin Ik rov ^ayeiv irtpiocreiofuv ayaOf nvt* rb y^ cunov 
n^Q ifirrtpijffiias 17 Kcucla icrrt cat rd afiaprtifiara' vai 116 oSnov riJQ 
irtpiffffivffivQ %! ^iieaioavvi) (rrl icai rd KaropOwftara. 
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produces mediately body and blood, as at first immediately the 
corporeal substance of Christ. This would consist with the 
view of Christ's Incarnation, according to which a connexion 
of the Logos merely with a human body without a human soul, 
was supposed. On the second stage no such penetration of 
the elements by the body and blood of Christ was admitted, 
but a certain supernatural sanctifying contact with the body 
of Christ, and inherent to the outward symbols, by the spiritual 
communion with Christ The third stage, which Origen occu- 
pies/ held' the symbol and the significance apart, and rejected 
the representation of a supernatural element inherent in the 
bread and wine. 

The general idea of Sacrament was given neither in the 
New Testament nor in the oral tradition of the Apostles. 
Had it been formed with scientific precision, the two only 
symbols of this kind which were instituted by Christ, might 
have been compared, and what was common to them both 
might have been sought for ; but the idea was formed with too 
little reflection and very unconsciously from ecclesiastical 
practice, and thus was applied, not with clear consciousness, 
but with an arbitrary extension. Sacramentum is a translation 
of fji^verri^ioy, and is very ambiguous ; it may seem to signify 
omnis re$ sacra. Hence the term is applied to things of so 
many different kinds— <sacred doctrine and sacred symbols-^ 
the whole of Christianity as a sacred Institution — the vow 
which is taken at baptism as sacramentum militia Christiana. 
No attention was paid to the number of sacred symbols which 
were regarded in the Church as Sacraments. We have seen how 
Confinnation was added to the two New Testament symbols, 
owing to special inducements that arose in the practice of the 
Church. Through such peculiar conditions two other catholic 
Sacraments were subsequently introduced, of which we find 
the germ at this Period ; the Ordination of Bishops, to which, 
according to the doctrine of a Priesthood, peculiar importance 
must be attached, since Consecration imparted to the Priest- 
hood the power of conferring the Holy Spirit ; the first traces 
of the Sacrament of Penance also make their appearance. As 
Regeneration and Baptism were not kept apart, and the remis- 
sion of Sins was attached to the baptismal rite, without its 
being perceived that the objective of the forgiveness of sins 
cannot be appropriated by a rite, but by the subjective of 
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fiiith through a whole life— the notion arose that the fbrgiTe- 
ness of sins which is obtained through Christ, referred only to 
sins committed before baptism. The question was now 
started, What would happen if the baptismal corenant were 
violated by gross sins ? It was believed that for sins after bap- 
tism the divine justice required another sfUasfieuition, namely, 
good works and voluntary penances ; the continaed perform- 
ance of good works obtained the forgiveness of Ihe peecata 
venalia. Thus Cyprian* speaks of the continued performance 
of good works as a kind of repeated baptism by whidi the 
divine grace was obtained. This expression of a baptism con- 
tinued through the whole life might harmonize with evangelical 
representations, but he explains it to mean, that good works 
must make good, what baptism had promised, and constantly 
render satisfiEtction. An erroneous view of good wovks k here 
imphed, since they are not understood to be in oonnexicm 
with faith. But good works alone could furnish no satisfaction 
for peecata mortalia ; further punishments voluntarily under- 
gone were required ; a juridical view of penance and the 
spiritual judgments it imposed, of which traces are to be found 
in TertuHian.f Absolution was awarded to those who had 
rightly performed penance ; here the representation of Abso- 
lution as a priestly act finds a point of connexion, inasmuch as 
the power of the keys conferred on the Apostles, belonged to 
the bishops and gave them the right to absolve the penitent 
Controversies at this period were conuected with these errors 
in reference to penance and absolution ; there was a strict 
party which became established through Montanism and Nova- 
tianism, and in opposition to one more lax, maintained that 
since the forgiveness of sins granted by Christ referred only to 
sins before baptism, the Church was not empowered to 
announce it afresh to those who had forfeited forgiveness by 
peecata mortalia. They might indeed be exhorted to repait- 
ance, but they could not be absolved by the bishops ; hence 
the maxim maintained in the Novatian controversy, that, if 

* De Op. et Eleem. % — ^Et qtua semel in baptusmo remiaaa jpeoeato« 
nun datur, assidua et jugis operatio baptismi instar imitata Dei nuBua 
indulgentiam largitur. 

f For ezamplei De Poenit. e. 6, per delictomm posnitentiam Domino 
tatisffvoere. 
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the Church received such into its communion, it would forfeit 
the appellation of the pure Catholic Church, 

g. ON ESOHATOLOGT. 
GosiLBE, Dogmengeschichte herausg. Yon Bedepenniiig. 1855. 

In this doctrine we must distinguish hetween what relates 
to the development of the Church as a whole till its comple* 
tion, and the development of individual believers after death. 
The New Testament has given only fragments of the Dogma, 
and thus leaves greater room for the private opinion of indi- 
viduals ; it is also easier to fall into error, since men are dis- 
posed to assert too much, regardless of the limits of human 
knowledge. The words of Christ have this pre-eminence 
over the words of eveir other teacher, that they go beyond the 
development of centuries and anticipate them. We cannot 
say of their contents that they must be best understood in the 
fintt ages of the Church, for the progress of development itself 
must contribute to reveal the inexhaustible truth of these 
woirds. This remark appties to the parable in which the king- 
dom of Gk>d is compared to leaven. The lesson it teaches 
that Christianity acting from within must pervade and ennoble 
all the branches of human life, could not clearly be understood 
in the first ages ; the whole development of Christian morals 
is nothing more than the unfolding of what is contained in 
these words. With this is closely connected what Christ has 
spi^en of his advent in Humanity as the closing point of all 
which is to be effected through Christianity as a leaven for its 
development. In the first age the earnest gaze of believera 
was directed' only to the last coming of Christ; they over- 
looked all intervening objects, the windings of the road. This 
anticipation of the end was, perhaps, necessary for that age, 
for eschatological errors had in them something ngt unnatural; 
it belonged to them that the conflict of the Church on earth 
was looked upon only as a conflict against the Pagan world ; 
the opposition of the Pagan State was believed to be perpetual, 
and it was never imagined that it would readily subordinate 
itself to the Church, in consequence of her internal develop- 
ment. Origen first formed the idea, that the powers of earth 
would at last be necessitated to bow to the inherent power of 
Christianity. From the standpoint of others, it was the return 
of Christ which would realize this event, \)i3 \\a «vx:^^TCA.X:;a^ 
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and immediate operation. The idea was formed, which con- 
tained a great truth, that the conflict with the world would 
become more inteuse, and Evil would reach its culminating 
point in Antichrist, and then Christ's wondrous advent would 
effect the triumph of the Church. The first persecution of 
the Christians by Nero had made a great impression upon 
them, and even among the heathen, the notion was prevalent 
that he was not dead. This fabulous rumour assumed a 
Christian form, and it was believed that he would come again 
as Antichrist ; we find this in the pseudo-Sibylline books. To 
the idea of ihe conflict and victory of the Church, through 
Christ, another was added, that the Church on earth would 
eiyoy an intervening period of triumph and of sovereignty, 
until the complete establishment of the reign of Heaven. The 
idea of a millennial reign proceeded from Judaism, for among 
the Jews the representation was current, that the Messiah 
would reign a thousand years on earth,* and then bring to a 
close the present terrestrial system. This calculation was 
arrived at, by a literal interpretation of Ps. zc. 4, "A 
thousand years are in thy sight as one day." It was further 
argued that as the World was created in six days, so it would 
last six thousand years, the seventh thousand would be a 
period of repose, a sabbath on Earth, to be followed by the 
destruction of the World. The doctrine of the Millennial 
reign, or Chiliasm, was not held everywhere in the same form. 
By many it was held spiritually, and clashed not with the 
Christian spirit, and the doctrine of Scripture respecting a 
future life, as it was made to consist only in the predominance 
of goodness and the union of all the pious ; thus we find it in 
the Epistle ascribed to Barnabas, f But a sensuous rude 
fancy formed gross images of this reign ; and such products of 
Jewish imagination passed over to the Christians. In Phrygia, 
representations of this kind appear to have spread widely, 
being favoured by the national character, which was inclined 
to enthusiasm and superstition. An instance of this is to be 
found in Pafias, bishop of Hierapolis, in the first half of the 
second century. He occupied himself with collecting the say- 
ings of Christ from tradition, and put them together in his 

* Corrodi, KrttUche Oeschichie dea ChUiaimut, 8 Th. 1781—94. 
W. Munscher, Entwicklung der Lehre votn taus&iidjahrigen Iteich in dm 
8 ertten Jahrhunderten, in Henke's Maga/iin, iv. 233. 

/ C. XV. 
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rork, entitled, xvgiaxm Xo^/wy ll^nyn<f*^i*^ He interpreted the 
rords of Christ with a gross litendity, and favoured the most 
Qonstrous representations of the rebuilding of Jerusalem, and 
he colossal vines and grapes of the millennial reign. Such, a 
>hiliasm promoted a fleshly Eudamonism, and thus con- 
nbuted to present Christianity to cultivated heathens in a 
sdse light. One extreme called forth another, the Gnostic 
pirituaLism, by which again, in its turn, Chiliasm was. 
trengthened. Meanwhile we must guard against judging of 
lie religious standpoint, on which we And such representations 
lade, altogether according to them. We must distinguish 
etween what had its foundations in the depths of the soul, and 
lie inadequate form which proceeded from a different course of 
raining, or in other words, between the generous wine of 
/hristianity, and the rude skin into which it was poured. 
)ertain coarse representations might co-exist with a depth of 
/hristian life, and would not warrant our imputing them to a 
boroughly fleshly disposition. How unjust this would be, we 
lay see from the instance of Iben^us, a man assuredly of a 
ruly Christian spirit, as is manifest from the tenor of his 
binking. He had most correct ideas of the nature of salva- 
ion ; he made it to consist in perfect communion with God, 
nd the development of the divine life, and was very iax from 
Qaking the love of God subservient to the gratification of the 
enses : he regarded the millennial reign as a preliminary step 
awards a higher development. It is true, he received the 
raditions of Papias, such as the monstrous fiction of the mil- 
eimial vines,t and thus exemplified the injurious influence of an 
incritical use of tradition. We see that Chiliasm was propa- 
[atedfrom Lesser Asia throughPapias,Iren8Bu&and Justin, j: but 
•or knowledge of the times is too defective to enable us to assert, 
hat at any one period it was universally prevalent. Ireuaeus § 
hows us a trace of opponents of Chiliasm, who were distinct 
rom the Gnostics. He vindicates against them the literal sense 
f biblical passages which they interpreted spiritually. Hon- 
anism countenanced Chiliasm ; it was its favourite idea. It 
orresponded with its abrupt Supematuralism, which admitted 

* Euseb. Hist. Ecdes. iii. 89. Cf. Iron. Adv. Hser. v. 83, 3. 
+ Iron. Adv. Hser. v. 33» 3. 
t Dial. c. Tryph. § 80, 81. 
J Adv. Har. v. 32. 
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no hannonj between the divine and human, but only 
prominence to their contrariety, to represent the tiiun 
Christianity, as ooming from without, with the sudden a 
of Christ, and the erection of a millennial reign. Bu 
form in which Montanism favoured the millenarian 
appears to be of a different origin from Judaism; fo 
Chiliasm that originated in that quarter, and the coi 
opinion, supposed that Jerusalem would be the seat oi 
kingdom ; but the Montanists expected that a magnificex 
of prodigious size, ihe heavenly Jerusalem, would desoe 
the earth. Not that all the Montanists entertained such 
sensuous representations ; Tertullian, at least, placed the 
piness of that period in the enjoyment of spiritual blessii 
all kinds, and combated the carnal expectations of the 
The opposition against Montanism was one principal ca' 
the proscription of the sensuous Chiliasm. The z< 
opponents of Montanism were ftlso those of Chiliasm, and 
we see, in the Boman Church, that the opposition againi 
two was simultaneous ; peiiiaps this hostile tendency had 
existed from an earlier date, but had not till this time app 
as open opposition. Caius the Presbyter, in his work a{ 
the Montanist Proculus,* pointedly combated Chiliasm, ^ 
he, to make it odious, traced to Cerinthus ; he accused h 
indulging in sensuous representations of the happiness o 
millennial reign, and of having forged, under tiie name 
great Apostle, a revelation, said to have been communicat 
Angels. It is a question whether Caius referred to an a: 
mous work, or to the Apocalypse, under the name of 
As the adherents of Chiliasm supported it by the Apocal 
its opponents would be easily prejudiced against that 
Both agreed in interpreting all its contents with gross litez 
The second opposition against Chiliasm proceeded fron 
Alexandrian School. We find it in Clement ; and it is ci 
still further by Origen, who opposed his gnostic alleff* 
mode of Interpretation to the sensuous mode of the Chui 
he dreaded tbe prejudice which these views would rouse i 
heathen against Christianity. In those parts of Egypt \ 
the G-recian colonization had not reached, among the C 
population, a veiy strong opposition was made to Oi 
After his death, Nepos, a bishop in the house of Arsinog, 
• Euseb. Hiat. Eccl. -v. ^0, iii, 28. Cf. vii. 26. 
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at the head of this party; in a work entitled, tXty^og rStv 
AXXfiyo^urruv, he defended Chiliasm with explanations and 
confutations from the Apocalypse, and his expositions were 
regarded as oracular. A^r lum, the preshyter Ooracion was 
a leader of this party, and the Church was threatened with 
a grievous schism; but the liberality and moderation of 
Dionysius the bishop of Alexandria, in which he showed him- 
self worthy of his teacher Origen, overcame the opposition. 
Instead of carrying matters with a high hand, he invited the 
clergy and congregations of the Alexandrian Church, who had 
introduced heretical opinions, to a conference ; he listened 
patiently to their arguments which he set himself to refute, 
and after a discussion which lasted three days, they confessed 
themselves overcome, and abjured their opinions. In con- 
sequence of this he wrote a work m^i sTayytTauv.* By the 
co-operation of these powerful influences Chiliasm fell into 
disrepute, and at the end of this period its only representatives 
were Lactantias, and Yictorinus, bishop of Petavium, in his 
work Defahricd mundu Some persons renounced these notions 
and joined the Boman Church. 

As the millennium was regarded as a sort of intermediate 
state in reference to the collective development of believers, 
so for individuals the sojourn in Hades was looked upon as 
an intermediate state f between their earthly existence and 
the life consequent on the Resurrection. The Gnostics were 
opponents of this doctrine, as with the exception of Marcion 
lihey denied the descensus ChrisU ad inferos. They understood 
by the inferi the kingdom of the Demiurgos, and thought that 
Gbrist bad obtained for believers the power to enter heaven 
after death. So &r Marcion agreed with them, since he 
maintained that those who stood in communion with Christ 
were freed from the power of the Demiurgos by his descent 
into Hades. 

iBEViBUs]; vindicated the doctrine of the Intermediate State 
in Hades against the Gnostics, but, as it appears, not against 

* Enseb. Hist Eocl. viL 24. 

f J. F. Baumgarten, ffiatoria DoctrincB de Statu Animarwn a Corpore 
Separat, : Hal. 1754. 4to. J. A. Emesti, De Veter, Pair, Opinvone de 
8Uit% Animarwii a Oorpore S^unctcs. £xcurt. in leet, Jcadem. in Epiet, 
md HAr.: lips. 1796. 

± V- SI. 
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them only ; be speaks of persons who were in other respects 
orthodox, but did not assent to this doctrine, so that it seems 
to have experienced a reaction perhaps in connexion with 
Ghiliasm, with which it might easily have been mixed up. 
Tertullian also combats those who thought that believers, after 
death, would immediately be taken to heaven : * he wrote a 
book upon it, which is lost. He only makes an exception in 
favour of Patriarchs, Prophets, and Martyrs — for whom the 
baptismm sangvinis was equivalent to a second baptism — that 
they enter Paradise at once, because they do not need purifi- 
cation like the rest. But according to him, this state is not, 
properly speaking, the kingdom of Heaven — ^into which they 
will not enter till after Christ's Advent — but corresponds to 
the state of happiness enjoyed by the first man. In the dis* 
tinction here paid to the Martyrs, we may perceive that over- 
valuation of Martyrdom against which Cyprian had to contend. 
In reference to the rest, Tertullian admitted that in the 
intermediate state they had a foretaste either of happiness or 
of impending punishment. 

With this representation of an intermediate state in Hades, 
it was not difficult to connect the notion of a continued 
penance and purification of believers after death. The source of 
this is to be sought for in the East, namely, in the ancient 
Persian doctrine of a purifying conflagration which was tO 
precede the victory of Ormuz, and consume everything that 
was impure. It passed from them to the Jews, and then to 
the Christians. The notion of such a fire is found in the 
pseudo-Sibylline books, and the Clementine Homilies^ It 
implies the belief that evil is inherent to matter, and must 
be purged out of it. At the same time a practical injury 
resulted from its connexion in the Homilies with an unspiri- 
tual idea of Monotheism and of faith. They made it the 
privilege of all who believed in the tnie God, even though 
they led bad lives, to attain salvation by this purifying 
process. In the Western Church, the doctrine of a purgatory 
was held in connexion with that of Hades. Hence Teb- 
TULLiAN explains Matt. v. 25, that even the least sin may be 
atoned for in Hades by a delay in the Resurrection.t Among 

* De Anim. c. 55. — Habes etiam de Paradiso a nobiB libellum, quo 

constituimuB, omnem animam apud inferos sequestiari in diem Doming 

f Ibid, a 58. — In summa, quum carcerem ilium, quern evange]ium 
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the Western Ohnrch Teachers, Cypbian * is the first in whom 
we find the trace of a belief in a purifying fire. Yet his 
meaning is disputable, since the words might apply to a 
purification through repentance in the present life, tiiough it 
is more probable that they relate to the state after death. 
Certainly, for the words jturgari dm igne, there is another 
leading, jturgari diutine. In the Oriental Church, we find 
the idea refer to the purifying fire which must precede the 
consummation of the kingdom of God. Clement of Alex- 
andria t speaks of a purification of the wicked by fire. Origen 
declares himself against the literal interpretation ;j: the 
expression of an ignU purgatorms must be understood figura- 
tively ; it is a fire which eveiy one brings upon himself by 
his own sins. God places souls in such situations as to 
render the anguish for their sins more poignant. Also the 
words in 1 Cor. iii. 13, which by many are referred to the 
puigatorial fire, he interprets symbolicaJly.§ He urges as a 
reason, that if this passage is understood literally, the plainest 
contradictions would follow. 

It was natural for the Christians of this age, who were 
conyerted from the midst of heathenism, to feel particular 

demonstrate inferos intelligamus et noTissimuin quadrantem modicum 
qnoqne deHctmn mora resurrectionis illic luendum interpretemur, 
nemo dubitabity animam aliquid pensare penes inferos salva resuirec- 
tionis plenitudine per camem quoque. 

* Ep. 55. Baluz. 52. c. 17. — ^Aliud est ad veniam stare, aliud ad 
gloriam pervenire, aliud missum in carcerem non ezire inde, donee 
Bolvat noyissimam quadrantem, aliud statim fidei et yirtutis accipere 
meioedem, aHad pro peccatis longo dolore cruciatum emundan et 
purgari diu igne^ i^ud peccata omnia passione purgllsse, aliud denique 
pendere in diem judidi ad sententiam Domini, aliud statim a D6knino 
coronari 

i* Strom. ▼. p. 549. — dlitv ydp jcac o^roc Ic r^c Paptdpov ^tKoao^iag 
fLC^iiv n^v iid. wvpbt KaOapaiv r&v racwc pttuaK6riav, 
. Z Homil. in Jerem. ii. 3. See Guericke, De SchoU AlezandrinA^ ii. 
294. 

§ irtpl <ipx*>''') ii* c* 1-Of § ^« Contra Cels. iv. 18.^£/ rpoiroXoytiTai 
rd rov favXov ipya Xtydfuva elvcu KvXa ^ y^proc ^ KaXdfifi, ira»c oifK 
airr&Ofv irpociriimi iroSanltv vvp leapaKaiitavfTai, iva rd roiavra (vXa 
ivdkuOy ; O^jcow h dtbc ^fiHv irvp jcaravaXlaciuv ktrrtv, cue dvoSiSio- 
KOiuv; Kai of;ra»c ciffTTOpc^crai, a»c irvp x<*^<vri}piov, x*!*^^^^^^ ri^v 
XoYuei)v ^v<riv, irffrXiypw/ilviyv rov iiirb r^c Kaxiaq iioki/tdov^ koI tGv 
(SXAwy iutaQapTfov vXcSv, ri)v rov xpv<rov (cV otJrwc ^voftaaw) ^iiviv 
^C ^X9c> ^ ^'^ Apyipov, doXiitvdvrbw, 
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sympathy for the fate of the heathen. The qoestioii was 
forced upon them, ¥^hat lot awaited those heathens who Uved 
before the advent of Christ ? The prevalent yiew was that ot 
an unconditional condemnation of the heathen, in .accordance 
with the stem opposition to paganism, and the literal exposition 
and isolation of the passages respecting the condemnation of 
unbelievers. Marcion belonged to the few who came to a 
different conclusion, since he regarded the dese&naw ad inferos 
as intended to benefit the heathen who were in need of redemp- 
tion. Perhaps in the legend of the descent of the Apostles to 
Hades, there might be a vague notion of the restoration of 
those who had not arrived at the knowledge of Christ in the 
present life. The Alexandrian Church Teachers expressed this 
opinion very distinctly.* According to them discipline and 
reformation were the only ends of punishment, so that it 
could not be eternal; the final end is airoxardo'rcuft^ the 
entire freedom from evil. Hence Clement says : '* If in this 
life there are so many ways for purification and repentance, 
how much more should there be after death ! The purification 
of souls, when separated from the body, will be easier. We 
can set no limits to the agency of the Bedeemer ; to redeem, 
to rescue, to discipline, is his work ; and so will he continue 
to operate after this life."t Clement did not deem it proper 
to express himself more fully respecting this doctrine, because 
he considered that it formed a part of the Gnosis. Hence he 
says : *' As to the rest I am silent, and praise the Lord."! 
Origen infers from the variety of ways and methods by which 
men are led to the faith in this hfe, that there will be a 
diversity in the divine modes of discipline after death ; notwith- 
standing this, however, he considers it extremely important 
that every one should in this life become a believer. Whoever 
neglects the Gospel, or after baptism commits grievous sins, 
will suffer so much heavier punishments after death. § The 
doctrine of a general restoration he found explicitly in 1 Cor. 
XV. 28. Yet he reckons this among the Gnostic (or esoteric) 

* J. F. Cotta, Histom SucdnctaDogmatiB de Poenalium Infemalium 
Duratione : Tiib. 1774. J. A. Dietelmaier, Commenti Fanatici dwoKu- 
TaffrdfftiaQ iravnuv Historia Antiquior : Altorf, 1769. 

+ Strom, vi p. 688. 

i Ibid. viL p. 706. 

i In Joaim. vL § 37, p. 267. Lomm 
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doctrines, for he says, *' It would not be useful for all if they 
had this knowledge ; but it is well, if at least fear of a material 
hell keep them Imck firom sin."* 

The doctrine of the Resurrection and continued personal 
existence.f is not an isolated truth in Christianity, but has a 
close connexion with the whole Christian scheme. The 
human personality in its whole extent is destined to be 
resuscitated in a higher form. Christianity, which will not 
annihilate but transform, refers this transformation to all the 
parts in which the human personality presents itself, and 
therefore to the body ; the process of transformation begins 
in this earthly existence, and will be completed at the resur- 
rection. The form in which the doctrine of immortality was 
conceived, according to which it was extended to the earthly 
body, was important at this time, in order to maintain the reality 
of immortality in opposition to an over-refined spiritualism. 
This controversy had been carried on with the Gnostics, but it 
had become more intricate, and the opposition of the Gnostics 
was roused afresh by the crude sensuous form in which the 
identity of the body had been asserted, while its advocates 
were not led to more spiritual conceptions by 1 Cor. xv. This is 
proved by the writings of Justin, Athanasius and Tebtulliak. 
The latter was deeply penetrated with the importance of this 
doctrine in the scheme of Christianity; in his treatise, De 
Besurrectione Camis, he defends it against the Gnostics, and 
makes many excellent hermeneutical observations on the 
Gnostic perversions of the Scripture. But his Eealism 
obtrudes itself in his sensuous modes of representation. 
Origen has the merit of greater spirituality of conception, and 
he endeavoured to find a medium between the views of a 
heretical gnosis and the sensuous contractedness of the 
common Church mode of contemplation. Hence he dis- 
tinguishes between the essence and die special form belonging 
to the earthly existence— between the material substance as it 
presents itself in this world and that which constitutes the 
essence of the body as the organ of the soul. He says :;|: 

* In Jerem. Horn. jdz. 

f Ch. W. Fliigge, Geschichte d. Lehre v. ZuBtande des Menschen. 
Dach d. Tode, 1799, 1800. 

X Selecta in Psalmos, P. zi p. 888. Lomm. — Oif jcaccSc voTafiog 
itvdfMirrcu rb auiia, diori itQ irpbg rd dxpitkg rdxa oiSk Svo ^fif^^ rb 
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" Even in this life the hodj, in a material respect, is not 
always the same, but what constitutes its peculiar essence as 
an organ of the soul is an sTiSo; x'H^^^^^i'Z'^^* ^ which the 
peculiar character of the soul is presented, so that such a body 
should correspond to such a soid ; therefore only this peculiar 
impress and essence of the organ need be restored, though in 
a higher form, suited to the higher standpoint to which the 
soul's existence has advanced. The doctrine stands in con- 
nexion with his opinion, that the uXs) is nothing definite, but 
may be presented in various forms, either higher or lower, 
according to the different jank of the rational nature. We 
have already remarked, that at a council in Arabia, he refuted 
the opinion that the soul dies with the body. Thus in these 
regions a revolution on this subject was effected by him, 
though his views of the resurrection soon called forth fresh 
opponents of a sensuous mode of thinking, such as Methodius. 

irpwrov vTTOKtifitvov raurov ioriv Iv nf ckfftaTi ^iiuv, — ^Oircp Ix<MMW* 
rripiZero iv rj aapcc, rouro x<ipajcrqpt<r0i}<rfrai iv ry m^nf/uavef 
9iunaTU 
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THE SECOND PERIOD, 

FROM OONSTANTINE THB GBEAT TO GBEGORT THS QBBAT. 
rBOK THE BSOINNINa OF THE FOURTH TO THE END OF THB SIXTH 

OENTUBT.) 



IE DOGMATIC POLEMIC, AND SYSTEMATIZING 

PERIOD. 

GENERAL HISTORY OF DOGMAS. 

[IS period, taken in conjunction with the former, constitutes 
3 foundation of the entire subsequent development of Chris- 
n Dogmas. Both together include the development in the 
•man and Grecian nationalities. But the first was apologetic, 
i served chiefly to exhibit the peculiar character of Chris- 
nity in its general outlines and in special doctrines, as it 
>od opposed to the religions of Antiquity. In the conflict 
linst Judaism and Paganism, and the heresies in which 
wish and Pagan elements were mingled, the leading doc- 
ues became more sharply defined : at the same time various 
)difications of them sprang up. Divergent tendencies were 
med, which though they were unanimous in opposing what 
s antichristian, gave a peculiar prominence to one or the 
ler specific phase of doctrine. From these different tenden- 
s — ^though all assuming the same foundation of the general 
iristian consciousness — the further development of the 
iristian doctrines necessarily proceeded. As from the fourth 
itury the Church was relieved from its conflict with the 
ftthen power of the state, obtained political ascendancy, and 
s left to itself, these doctrinal differences, which were no 
iger connected with the general question of Christianity, 
ne into collision with one another. From the conflict of 
^e contrarieties it was needful that a higher unity should 
formed ; there was consequently a striving after reconciling 
3m, and after the construction of a dogmatic foundation. It 
8, therefore, the characteristic of the age to be dogmatically 
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polemic and systematizing. Obigen, who marks the c 
point of the apologetic period, with the spirit of which l 
strongly imbued, forms, at the same time, the transition 
systematizing age. The contrarieties of this period af 
not merely the Christian consciousness in general, but 
more distinct reference to particular doctrines. As, thei 
the former period was most important for the developm 
what was distinctively Christian, so was the latter for la^ 
systematic foundation. It was unavoidable, and not in 
injurious, that dogmatic contrarieties should be mad 
subjects of debate. It was impossible to remain station; 
the original apostolic simplicity ; nothing living and pe 
could have unfolded itself; the process of historical dc 
ment would have been checked, and nothing left but a li 
tradition. The most hurtful thing was, ^at dogmatic 
sidedness and narrow-mindedness which denied the un 
the consciousness that lay at the basis of these contrari 
and carried on controversy without tending towardi 
common ground of unity. The consequence was, th 
proportion as men disputed, they stood at a greater dis 
from each other. It was injurious, moreover, that the j 
of controversy were not estimated in relation to the essi 
nature of Christianity, but whatever was the subject in dit 
equal importance was attached to it. Another evil was 
no sufficient distinction was made between Dogma and 1 
between the diversities of dogmatic conception and the ( 
tian life, especially in the Oriental Church ; and henc 
one-sided dogmatic tendency which was so destructive t 
Christian life. Here and Uiere individuals appeared, ^ 
least strove against the excesses of this dogmatism, altl 
even they had not found the right standard for estimatin 
points of controversy. In the fourth and fifth centuri 
find the germ of another extreme in a party which value 
little the importance of dogmatic questions in relation 1 
Christian life ; it evinced a one-sided practical tendency ^ 
led into error respecting the real nature of what was pra 
in Christianity. To persons of this class Dogma was 
importance ; the essence of Christianity consisted in Moi 
as if this did not derive its value from Dogma. They a^ 
themselves of a pass^e in the Epistle to the Fhilippians 
it mattered not if only Christ were preached. Tliis part 
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trst known ander the name of Rhetorians ;* and afterwards 
er that of Gnosimachians.f 

*he greatest injury, however, did not arise from the inner 
tion of the controversies, but from a foreign influence, 
lelj, the union of the State and its politics with the Church. 

free internal development of the latter was endangered, 
putes were to be settled by imperial decrees. Thus a 
etj of passions intermingled with and troubled the dog- 
ic interest. Hence results followed dogmatic controversies 
ih could not be derived from the development of contrarie- 
Before the contrarieties had been fully expressed, one 
be other party was put down by external influence. The 
it in dispute perhaps depended on a single word, which 

been introduced under peculiar circumstances, and before 
consequences were expressed, the question was decided. 

it would be overshooting the mark, if we concluded from 
e premises, that all these controversies depended not on 
iiatic interests, but on the influence of court-parties and 
ign influences, and that only the power of the State bad 
>duced certain dogmas. When a dispute arose about 
is, it w£is not mere logomachy; if a religious interest 

not been involved, the verbal dispute would not have 
ted so much sympathy. Worldly passions at a later period 
) intermingled, but even these were not sufficient to 
unt for the universal interest. The verbal dispute was 

a signal which set in a more conspicuous light, dogmatic 
irences that had existed long before. The genetic develop- 
it of these controversies enables us rightly to understand 
Q, and teaches us that important diflerences in theological 
iencies were then made apparent which are repeated even 
ur own times: Moreover, by the caprice of a court, one 
natical tendency might for a certain time gain the victory, 
it could not be supposed that external despotism could 
;rol the minds of men for ever. The spirit of the Church 
cted in energetic movements against arbitrary impositions. 

Aihan. c. Apollin. § 6. PhilastriuB Hser. 91. PrsBdestinatus 
.72. 

Joh. Damasc. Haer. 88.-01 Trdiry yv&tni rov %pc(mavt(Tiu}t; avri- 
'OVTiQf Iv Tip \kyiiv ahrovQy Sn iri^ifrudv n rroiovmv w yvunjiiQ 
C Ic^i/rovvrcc ^v raXq diiaig ypa0at(;, Ovdiv ydp dXXo Cij«7 6 
vapk xpt<mai/uo, d fi^ irpd^itc KtAds- 
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It belongs to the history of Dogmas to represent everything 
in connexion with the natural development of dogmatic 
tendencies ; but, on the other hand, it must not be overlooked 
that since dogmatic schools were hindered by outward force 
from expressing themselves freely, the true reconciliation of 
these differences could not be effected. And for this reason 
we must endeavour to discover the difference that often exists 
unconsciously in the germ. This applies especially to the 
Eastern Churches; for the Western Churches were more 
independent, and acted more as a counterpoise to the power of 
the State, and hence the conflicts and the subject-matter of 
dogmatic development among them were less exposed to 
corrupt influences. 

The principal dogmatic differences of this period were 
determined by the influence of nationalities which was mixed 
up with the development of Christianity. We have noticed 
the difference of the G-reek and Roman mind, which had been 
conspicuous from the beginning ; among the Greeks there was 
a more versatile and excitable disposition, a scientific pro- 
ductiveness ; among the Romans we find a rigidity, a prac- 
tical tendency, to which the scientific element was originallj 
foreign. It resembled the relation of the Roman mind to [ 
Philosophy, which came to them from the Greeks. The 
advantage on the side of the Greek Church was scientific 
reflection and progressive development ; the •disadvantage 
was the preponderance of the dialectic and the speculative to 
the neglect of the practical. Hence they were disposed, 
amidst dogmatical differences, to forget the interests of the 
essential truths of Christianity and their practical bearing. 
An unbridled love of novelty exposed them to the danger of 
involving the Christian faith in a web of dialectic sophistry. 
In the Roman Church, the mobility, the progressiveness, and 
the scientific spirit were wanting ; a one-sided adherence to 
the letter led them to reject novelties, and to charge more 
liberal views with heresy. Thus the scientific development 
of theology was received from the Greek Church, till Augus- 
tin's great creative mind gave a peculiar, new scientific form 
to the doctrines of Christianity. But the advantage was d 
faithful adherence to Tradition, simplicity in the conception 
of Christian Truth, and a more practical character in opposi- 
tion to the dogmatical wilfulness of the Greeks. And thus 
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he remarkable phenomenon is presented, that while the 
3 reek Church, distracted hy controversies, set up one con- 
'ession of faith after another, the Western Church, on the 
)ther haud, held fast to the form once delivered to it, and 
lad already attained a certain Unity. The Church teachers 
t)elongiDg to the latter had attained to a conception of the 
Truth which the Greek Fathers only reached after a pro- 
longed conflict. And so it happened, that the champions of 
orthodoxy in the Greek Church found a support in the 
Western. That dogmatic unity afterwards won the victory 
among the Orientals, and then CDJoyed the results of doc- 
trinal disputes in a definite representation of Unity. The 
character of the two Churches may be recognised even in the 
subjects of their Controversies. In the Greek Church men's 
minds were more occupied with questions which related 
especially to speculative points, such as the Trinity and the 
two natures in Christ ; on the other hand, the great import- 
ance attached to practical questions in the Western Church 
gave rise to controversies that proceeded from the central 
point of the Christian consciousness, from the Christian 
anthropology in connexion with the doctrine of redemption. 
This tendency was important in its results in reference to 
Dogma and the Life of the later Western Church, as it was 
the means of preserving in it the peculiarly practical spirit of 
Christianity, and the consciousness of the connexion between 
die Dogmatic and the Ethical. From this peculiar dogmatic 
tendency, which appeared with great force at the beginning 
of the fifth century, proceeded the reaction at the- Reforma- 
tion against the foreign elements of the Catholic doctrine. 
We will now contemplate each of the Churches in their pecu- 
culiar development. 

The Oriental Church. In the fourth century Ath^ina- 
sius,* bishop of Alexandria, was conspicuous, — a man of 
Christian energy and depth, superior to Origen in dialectic 
acuteness and systematic talent, but not his equal in free 
historical development. His influence over the Oriental 

♦ 0pp. ed. Bened. (Montfaucon) : 1S89— 9^, 2 t foh 1777. 0pp. 
Dogmatica Selecta, ed. Thilo : 1852. The Letters of Athanasius, 
published in Syriac by Ciireton, in German by Larsow. See Jacob!, 
Deutsche Zeitschr. : 1852, No. 40. Tellemon^ M^moires, &c. t. viii. 
Mohler, Athanasius d. Gr. a. d. Kirche sr. Zeit : 1827, 2 vols. 1844. 
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Church was very powerful, and it was owii^ especially to his 
exertions, that in the Arian controversy, the victory was won 
for deeper Christian views and dialectic consistency. This 
conflict contributed very much to the further preponderance 
of the dogmatic and the dialectic. In Athanasius, as well as 
in his opponent Arius,* we may discern the influence of 
Origen : Anus took up one element from Origeu ; Athanasius 
also wished to follow Origen, and was anxious to show that 
the latter was not to be regarded as the forerunner of Arius. 
Those eminent Gappadocian Fathers of the Church, Basil of 
Caesarea,! his brother Gregory of Nys8A,J and G-beoort 
Nazianzen,§ were all trained under the influence of Origen. 
He prompted them to the study of classical antiquity, to inake 
use of their classical culture for the development of Christian 
doctrine, and led them to greater freedom of thought and 
moderation in controversies. Gregory of Nyssa, the deepest 
thinker of these three Fathers, developed the ideas of Origen 
in a peculiar manner. The intermediate position winch 
EusEBius of CjesareaII took in the controversy is also to be 
traced to Origen. He was inferior as a Dogmatist, but 
agreed for the most part with Origen in his apologetic ten- 
dency. Almost the only decided opponents of Origen during 
this period were those who were the enemies of free scientific 
development, or of spiritual views. They held fast to the 

* Fragments from the writings of Arius are to be found in Athana- 
sius, especially from the OaXda, in the Oratt. contra Arian., and De 
Synodis Arimin. et Seleuceus. c. 16, his letter to Alexander of Alexan- 
dria. See his letter to Eusebius of Nicomedia, in Epiphanius, H. E. 
69, 7. Theodoret. H. E. i. 4. 

+ 0pp. ed. Fronto Ducseus et Morellius : Par. 1618 — 38, 3 t."fol.; ed. 
Bened. 1688, 3 t. foL; Gamier, 1721—30, St.; De Sinner: Par. 1839, 
3 t. J. E. Feisser, De Vita Basilii Dissert. Hist. TheoL : Gron. 1828. . 
L. R. W. Klosse, Basilius d. Gr. nach s. Leb. u. s. Lehre, 1835. 
A. Jahnius, Basilius M. Platonizans : Bern. 1838, 4. Animadyem. in 
Basil. 0pp.: Bern. 1842, fasc. 1. 

t 0pp. ed. Morellius : Par. 1615, 2 t. fol. Appdx. by Gretser, 1618, 
ed. Bened., the first vol. 1780. A. Maji, Scptor. vet. nov. Collectio : 
Rom. 1834, t. viii J. Rupp, Greg. v. Nyssa Leb. u. Meinungen, 1834. 

§ 0pp. ed. Morellius: Par. 1630 (Lips. 1690), 2 t. fol. ed. Caittau: 
Par. 1840, 2 t. UUmann Greg. v. Naz. der Theologe, 1826. 

II trpoTrapaerKEVT^ sifayyeXiKti^ 1. xv. ed. Heinichen, 1842, 2. t. QtM- 
ford, 1843, 4 t. 'AirSoei^tg evayy. 1. xx. trpdg MapKsXkov, libb. 2. 
iTipi rrjQ licicX7|(ruz(rriic^C dioXoyiag, libb. 3, ed. R. Montacutius : Par. 
1628, fol. 1688. 
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letter of tradition, like Epiph anius of Salamis,* in Cyprus, or 
were the advocates of a coarse Anthropomorphism, which still 
had its friends among the monks. A more cultivated oppo- 
nent of Origen was Mabcellus, hishop of Ancyra^f in Galatia, 
a man who adhered to "tjie Scriptures as the standard of his 
religious helief, and was indisposed to the mingling of philo- 
sophy and theology practised by Origen. The Platonic philo- 
sophy, the influence of which on the Church, was chiefly 
owing to the instrumentality of Origen, was still predominant 
among the philosophically trained teachers of the Church. 
And ever since the Christian principle has subordinated 
more completely the Platonic element ; even where the forms 
have been Platonic, the material influence of Christianity has 
preponderated ; only, now and then, certain mixtures of 
Platonic and Christian elements have appeared in a kind of 
religious Idealism, which served for many as a transition to 
Christianity. This was the case with Synesius,;!: to whom 
Christianity first presented itself as a symbol for the ideas of 
his Platonic standpoint. In the spurious writings of Diont- 
sius the Areopagite,§ we find a mystical Theology resulting 
from a mixture of the Platonic and Christian mind, which turned 
the whole constitution of the Church, its external rites and its 

♦ 0pp. ed. Dion. Petavius : Par. 1622 ; Lpz. 1682, 2 1. fol. 

f ffipi riiQ Tov vlov vfroray^C* Fragments in Eusebius of Csesarea. 
Replies vp, MapicfXXov and inpl r^g IkkX, BtoXoy. See Maroelliana, 
ed. H. O. Rettberg: Gottg, 1794. Athanasius De Synodis, § 26. 
Apolog. contr. Arian. § 24—35. CyrilL Hieros. Catech. xv. 27 — 33. 
Epiphan. Hser. 72. L. R. W. Elose, Gesch. u. Lehre des Marcellus u. 
Pnotinus : 1837. Baur, Gesch. d. Lehre t. d. Dreieinigkeit, i. 625. 

t 0pp. ed. Petavius, 1612, 1640. C. Thilo, Commentatio in Syneaii 
Hymn, ii.: Hal. 1842, 4to. Oratt. et HomilL Frgmt. ed. Krabinger : 
Landish. 1851. A. Th. Clausen, De Synesio Philosopho : Havn. 1831. 
B. Kolhe, Synesius v. Cyrene : Berl. 1850. 

§ vtpi rfiQ ovpaviaq Upapxiaq. tcipi r^f licieXf^o'catrrtic^C Upapx^o-Q* 
fTBpi fivtrTiK^q BeoXoyiaq, iripl Biiuv dvofidrutVt kirnrroXaL 0pp. ed. 
Corderius : Antv. 1634 ; Par. 1644, 2 t. foL; ed. Venet. 1755, 2 t. fol.; 
translated by Engelhardt : Sulz. 1823. J. Dallseus, De Scriptis qu89 
sub Ignat. et Dionysii Nominib. circumferuntur : Gener. ] 666. 
Engelhardt, De Dionysio Plotinizante : Erl. 1820. De Origin. Scriptor. 
Areopag. 1822. Baumgarten-Crusins, 0pp. TheoL : Jen. 1836, p. 266. 
Bitter Gesch. d. Christl. Philosophie, ii. 519. According to Niedner 
(Kirchengesch. p. 330), there is in the Pseudo-Dionysian writings the 
exhibition of a pretended Athenian Gnosis, but rather Antiochian, 
which reconciles the pure Hellenio Neo-Platoniam aad the Church 
doctrine more ^tithfully than the older Gnosis. 
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dogmas, into a Symbol of its ideas. But by degrees the Aristo- 
telian Element made itself felt against the Platonic ; we have 
already noticed its peculiar influence among the Artemonites. 
Platonism favoured a tendency for deeper Christian con- 
templativeness, the rights of faith were respected, and that 
Dogmatism was discountenanced which would bring all things 
within the limits of the Understanding. But at this period, 
a confined tendency of the Understanding was developed 
which was hostile to the intuitive Element in Theology. In 
Abius we find an antagonism to the prevalent Dogma, not 
merely in his doctrine respecting Christ, but in a more 
general reference, which is palpably evident in his attempt to 
bring the doctrine of the Trinity within the comprehension of 
the Understanding. But the most eminent representative of 
this mental tendency is his follower Eunomius,* a man of 
more logical mind than himself. An opponent of whatever 
was inconceivable and transcendental, he pursued knowledge 
in a one-sided direction, not deeply speculative, but proceed- 
ing from an empirical understanding to make everything 
clear, which was his principal aim. In short, he advocated 
an intelligent Supranaturalism in which a rationalistic ten- 
dency was concealed, similar to what we find in Socinus. 
This tendency of an external Dogmatism was strenuously 
opposed by Gregory of Nyssa. Even Heathens, he says, can 
dispute about dogmas ; but correctness in dogmas does not 
make a Christian. Christianity i» rather grounded in the 
religious life. Here we have that which constitutes the 
radical difference between heathens and Christians. By him 
and the other great Cappadocian teacher8,J and by Chrysos- 
T0M,§ the distinction between believing and knowing was 
maintained against Eunomius, also the rights of independent 
faith, the Inconceivability of God ; the relation of faith and 
intuition, and the practical foundations of religious knowledge. 

* ( kB ffftc rrji 7r»0Tc«ac» in Socrates, v. 10, ed. Valesius. aTroXoyiyrtic^, 
ed. Fabricius, Biblioth. Grsec. viii. 262. Fragments from the book 
fTipi Tov viov, in Maji Collect, vii. 1, 202. 

t Philostoi^. H. E. lib. vi. Epiph. h. 76. The replies of Gregory 
of Nyssa and BasiL C. R. W. Klose, Geschichte u. Lehre des Eunomius. 

:|: Greg. Naz. Orat. 83. De Theologia, i. 34. Initium Greg. Nyssa. 
De Anirn^ et Resurrectione, t. iii p. 238, ed. Mor. 1638. 

§ Homilies on the Inconceivability of God. 0pp. i. p. 6i4, ed. 
Hontf. in 1 Cor. Homil. Zi, 1, 2 ; vol. x. p. 310, &c 
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Although the influence of Obigen ix^as extended over the 
whole Oriental Church, jet his school at Alexandria did not 
retain its original character.* Its last representative, in the 
fourth century, was Didymus, t who, though blind from child- 
hood, was the most learned man of his age. Afterwards the 
school was removed to Sida in Pamphylia, and became extinct. 
In the Alexandrian Church only one element of Origen's 
spirit was retained, the speculative mystical, as exhibited by 
Athanasius in opposition to Arianism ; but the other side, the 
historically literal tendency of Origen, met with no encourage- 
ment in Alexandria. Gradually an opposition was formed 
against the Alexandrian tendency : it proceeded from a new 
dogmatic school, the Antiochian, ^ which in its fundamental 
elements may likewise be traced back to Origen, for the 
impulse he had given to learned pursuits in general, and his 
zeal for sound biblical study were transferred to Antioch. The 
first foundation of this school was exegetical, and was laid by 
DoROTHEUs§ and Lucian,|| in the fourth century by Edsebius 
of Emesa,ir and especially by Diodobus of Tarsus,** and 
THEODOBUstt oi Mopsuestia. The Exegetical direction of this 

* On the characteristics of the various theological schools at this 
period, see Niedner, Eirchengeschichte, p. 317, &c. 

+ De Spiritu S. in Jerome's Latin vers. De Trinitate, libb. iii. ed. 
Mingarelli : Bonon. 1769, fol. Adv. ManichseuB in Combefisii Auctuar. 
Gr. P. IL Expositio vii. Canonic. Epistolar., the fragments in Liicke, 
Qusestiones ac Vindicise Didymianse : Gottg. 1829 — 32, 4 t. See 
Colin. HaU. Encyclop. zxiv. art Didymus. 

% On the Antiochum school, see Neander's Der Heilige Chrysostomus 
u. die Eirche, besonders des Orients in dessen Zeitalter. 2 Th. 1821, 
1832. Neander's Ch. H. iU. 212. 

§ Euseb. H. E. vii. 32. 

U Euseb. H. E. viii. 13 ; ix. 6. Hieronym. Catal. Script. Illustr. c. 77. 

^ Hieronym. CataL 91, 119. Socrates, H. E. ii. 9. Sozom. iii. 6. 
Thilo iib. d. Schriften des Eusebius von Alezandrise u. Eusebius v. 
Emesa: Halle, 1832. 

** Hieronym. Cat. 119. Socrates, vi. 3. Suidas, s. v. Aiodiapog, 
Afisemanni, Biblioth. Oriental, iii. 1, 28. In the Spicileg. Solesm. p. 
269y fragments are given of a work by Victor of Capua, which must 
have been taken from a Commentary of Diodorus on the second book 
of Moses. In the fragments themselves there is no reason to the con- 
trary. Other fragments are Marcus Mercator and Photius, cod. 122. — 
[Jacobi.] 

Hr Comment, in Proph. xii. Minqres in Theod. Mops, quae supersunt^ 
ed. Wegnem. t. i A. Magi, vi. 1. Commentar. in Epist. ad Roman, 
in A. lia^, SpiceL iv. This large fragment, with smaller ones from 
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school continued to be its prominent characteristic, according 
to which Dogma, independently of Tradition, was to be 
derived from Holy Writ. Allegory was the medium for bring- 
ing the Bible into harmony with every tradition ; but here the 
Exposition of Scripture was formed from its own contents by 
an unprejudiced, grammatical, and logical method. The 
Antiochian method of Exposition formed the right medium 
between the allegorizing method, and that grossly literal style 
of interpretation by which alone it had hitherto been opposed. 
With this was connected a more liberal method in the criti- 
cism of the Canon, and in the consideration of the historical 
relation of the Old and New Testament ; there was also an 
endeavour to contemplate Christ in his earthly appearance, 
not according to a preconceived dogmatic scheme, but as he is 
represented in the Gospels. Altogether, there was a striving 
after clearness and rational development ; after a knowledge of 
the divine in connexion with the natural. In the opposition 
between this and the Alexandrian School, we notice the most 
divergent tendencies of the theological spirit ; the supranatural 
and the rational element, only that neither were of an exclu- 
sive character. In Alexandria the greatest stress was laid on 
the supernatural in dogma ; those formulie were preferred in 
which this was most strongly expressed, and all attempts at 
explanation were rejected. The Antiochians did not deny 
the supernatural ; there were among them men of the deepest 

the Commentaries on the other epistles of Paul, is in Th. Episc. Mops, 
in N. T. Commentaria qua9 reperiri potuer. coUeg. O. F. Fritzscfae : 
Turic. 1847. In the Spic. Solesmens. i. 49, Latin Commentaries are to 
be found on the Epistles to the Galatians, &c., as far as Philemon ; 
those on the Epistles to the Galatians, Ephesians, and Philemon, are 
complete. Pitra, the Editor of the Spicileg., ascribes this work to 
Hilary of Poictiers. But there is no doubt that they are translations of 
the Commentaries of Theodorus. See Jacobi's Deutsche Zeitschr., 1854, 
and his Programs, Hal. 1855, 1856, for the Commentaries on the 
Epistles to the Philippians and the Colossians. Other fragments are in 
Facund. Hermian. Pro Defens. Trium Capitul. libb. xii. in Bibl. Patr. 
Lugduni xii. Galland zi For Catalogue of his writings, see J. A. 
Assemanni Bibl. Orien. iii. 1, 30. Emesti Opuso. Theulog. p. 502. 
Miniter, Standlin and Tzschimer, Archiv. f. Kirchengesch. i 1. R. E. 
Klener, Symbolss Litter, ad Theod. Mops. Episc. Pertinentes : Goti 
1836. 0. F. Fritzsche, De Theod. Mops. Vita et Scptis.: HaL 1836. 
T. L. Sieffert, Theod. Mops. yet. Tti. sobr. Interpretandi Yindex: 
BegioDL 1827.— '[J AOOBi.] 
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Christian spirit, such as Chrysostom* and Theodoret;t but 
thej aimed at raaking their views of divine things as per- 
spicuous as possible and in unison with reason. Between 
these tendencies there was necessarily a complete antagonism ; 
this might be seen in their anthropology ; but in accordance 
with the character of the Greek Church, it was most strikingly 
apparent in their speculative Christology. 

The Western Church. After the first period of scientific 
dependence on the Eastern Church, Hilary of Poictiers^ was 
the first who appeared in the West as a professed Dogmatic 
writer. Before he became involved in the Controversies of 
the East, he had arrived, in his own way, at his dogma 
respecting the Trinity. Jerome, § who long resided at 
Bethlehem, occupied an important position as mediator 
between the Eastern and the Western Church, which latter he 
had enriched with the learning of the East. He is dis- 
tinguished as a learned collector, and for certain ingenious 
ideas, but had little talent for the formation of a dogmatic 
system. Ambrose of Milan, || also, whose peculiar excellence 
lay in the direction of practical ethics, was largely indebted to 
the Greeks. 

In the preceding period, the African Church had already 
begun to develope the Western miud in a scientific manner. 
And in this age also, North Africa had manifested scientific 
productiveness. Augustin^IT formed a new system within the 

♦ 0pp. ed. Mont&ucon: Par. 1718—38, 13 t. fol.; Par. 1834—39, 
13 t. 

+ ipavior^C iiroi iroXvfiopi^oc, libb. iv. iXXijviicwv SrepairtyTiK^ 
vaBrifMruw, Disputatt. zii. Useretic. Fabular., comp. libb. v. 0pp. ed. 
Sirmond : Par. 1649, 4 t. fol. t. 5 ; add. Jo. Gamier : Par. 1684 ; ed. 
Schulze et Noesselt: HaL 1769—74, 5 t. 8. J. F. Bichter, De Theo- 
doreto Epist. Paulin. Interpret. : Lips. 1822. 

t Be Trinitate, libb. xii De Synodis. De Synodis Arimin. et Seleu- 
eeuB. Commt. in Psalm. Matth. 0pp. ed. Bened. (Constant): Par. 1693; 
Maffei, Veron. 1730. 2 t. fol.; Oberthiir. Wirceb. 1785, seq. 4 t. 

§ 0pp. ed. Erasmus: Bas. 1516; ed. Bened. (Martianay): Par. 1693 
—1706, 5 t fol.; Vallarsi Veron. 1734—42, 11 t. f.; Venet. 1766—72, 
4t 

H Heisraieron de Incamatioms Dominicse Sacramento de Fide, libb. v. 
De Spiritu S. libb. iu. ed. Bened. : Par. 1686—10, 2 t. £ Bohringer, 
Die Kirche u. ihre Zeugen. 1 Abth. 3. 

H 0pp. ed. Erasmus: Bas. 1529; Bened.: Par. 1669—1701, xi. t.; 
Antwp. 1700 — 1703. xi. t., with Appendix by Le Clerc, 1703. Brude- 
mann, d. h. Augustin, Th. 1 : Berl. 1841. Poujoulat, Geschichte d. h. 
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Sphere of scientific development His influence may be com- 
pared with that of Origen in the East, but it was more general 
and enduring in the West He was one of those great men of 
world-wide celebrity, whose agency is not limited to their own 
times, but is felt afresh at various epochs in the lapse of 
centuries. His position in reference to Theology was similar 
to that of Plato and Aristotle in the department of Philosophy. 
On the one hand, the development of the Catholic dogma 
which appears in the writings of the schoolmen proceeded 
from him, and, on the other hand, a reaction of the pure 
Christian consciousness against the foreign elements of the 
Catholic dogma. Those tendencies within the pale of the 
Catholic Church from which a new Christian life emanated 
connect themselves with him. Even the more complete 
reaction at the Reformation, and the various revivals which the 
evangelical Church has experienced may be traceable to the 
same source. He resembled Origen in his turn for specu- 
lation, but surpassed him in originality, depth, and acateness. 
Both passed through Platonism in the process of their culture ; 
he did not, however, like Oiigen, mingle the Christian and 
Platonic elements, but developed the principles of Christianity 
independently of Platonism, and even in opposition to it. 
But Origen excelled him in greater mental freedom and 
erudite historical culture, while Augustin's mind was fettered 
by a definite Church system. The union of their mental 
elements would, without doubt, have made the most complete 
Church teacher. Nevertheless, many qualities were united in 
Augustin, which we find scattered in separate tendencies of 
theological development, and hence we see the various periods 
of the Church shadowed forth in his mental career. He was 
born at Tagaste, in Numidia ; • the first seeds of Christianity 
were sown in his heart by his pious mother Monica. His 
great powers, his ardent temperament and powerful impulses 
needed to be attempered and refined by the Gospel. Hence, 
he had to pass through many a stormy conflict, and to be led 
through an intricate path, ere he could attain mental repose 
and steady development. In his youth he came to Carthage 
to study Rhetoric, and became intimately conversant with the 

Augufitin, translated into German hj Hurter: Schaffh. \Si7. 2 Th. 
Bohringer, i. 3. 
* See Confession, libb. xiii. cum prsefat. A. Neandri : Berol. 182S. 
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classical writers of Rome, an important point in his education. 
He also attempted Grecian Literature, but his taste for the 
study of languages was not strong enough, and owing to this, 
he read the Bible only in the Latin translation. Had he 
made himself acquainted with the Scriptures, and the Oriental 
Fathers in the original languages, his views would have been 
modified in various respects. Surrounded by the moral cor- 
ruption of a great city, he lost all deep sense of religion ; law- 
less passions were kindled ; worldly pursuits, noisy amusements 
and pleasures suppressed the divine germ in his heart ; but 
the power of the seed of divine life, was evinced in counter- 
working the tendency to evil. It happened that a passage he 
accidentally met with in the Hortensius of Cicero in praise of 
Philosophy, presented the glory of such a life with such force 
to his soul, Uiat he resolved to devote himself to the investiga- 
tion of Truth. The Ideal rose before his view, but there was 
much to be overcome which prevented its attainment. This 
longing after the divine reminded him of his Christian educa- 
tion, and he turned to the Bible. But he had not the requisite 
disposition to understand its depth and simplicity. It was 
not congenial to his taste which had been formed by the study 
of classical literature, and he was offended by the demand the 
Church made on his belief. The large promises of the 
Manicheans appeared to him far more attractive, as they did 
not require faith, but gave hopes of discoveries and compre- 
hensive knowledge. Moreover, the direction of their thinking, 
and of his own, agreed in one point, which had occupied him 
from the first ; as, on the one hand, he had experienced the 
power of sinful desires, so, on the other, he had been attracted 
by the ideal of a higher life; the question, therefore, was early 
forced upon him. Whence this disunion in man? Whence 
came Evil ? Manicheism promised a solution. Thus Augustin 
became a zealous Manichean, and knew no higher aim than to 
reach the degree of an electus. The sceptic Bayle, who, in the 
article of his Dictionary on Manicheism has urged the diffi- 
culties which beset a Theodicy as contrasted with Dualism, 
remarks that the cause of Manicheism would have gained 
much, had so acute a thinker as Augustin adhered longer to 
it. He might have discovered much to justify Dualism, and 
in his treatise De apto et ptdchro (of which, however, we know 
nothing but the title) he has made the attempt. But Augustin 
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was too clear a thinker, and too truth-loving, to allow himself 
to be for ever enthralled in Manicheism. After spending ten 
years in this sect, he found out that he had been deceived, and 
maintained only an outward connexion with it. But after 
being freed from this delusion, he was in danger of falling into 
universal scepticism, had he not been kept by the remains of 
his general religious faith. At this crisis he became acquainted 
with a Latin translation of certain Neo-Platonic writings. He 
was attracted by their apparent harmony with those Christian 
ideas which from his childhood had still retained their hold 
upon him. Thus Platonism became an important point of 
transition in his philosophical and religious development. He 
experienced a reaction of an immediate religious belief against 
Scepticism, of Monism agaiust Dualism. The conception of 
Evil as something not positive was a transition to his later 
view of it. The spiritualiziug of his mode of thinking was of 
prime importance, after having been misled by Manicheism to 
indulge in sensuous representations. Platonism substituted 
the spiritual contemplation of Ideas to the representations of 
the Imagination ; his longing after the Ideal was again kindled. 
He formed an association with some of his friends for the 
investigation of truth ; but in striving after this object, he was 
made sensible of certain obstacles in his own soul. He was 
prompted by the Platonic ideas which bore an affinity to 
Christianity to apply himself afresli to the study of Christian 
truth and of the Bible, for understanding which he was now 
better prepared by his inward experience. His study of 
Paul's Epistles made a powerful impression upon him; Paul's 
personal development resembled his own course ; by means of 
it he understood the conflict between the flesh and the Spirit 
Yet, as an enthusiastic Platonist, he did not regard the New 
Testament as the highest source of religious truth, but only 
expected to find in it a confirmation of Platonic doctrines. He 
placed the superiority of Christ chiefly in his making those 
truths the common property of mankind which hitherto had 
been the exclusive possession of philosophers. The faith of 
the Church he regarded as a preparatory school for the higher, 
philosophic knowledge ; they bore the same relation to each 
other as the Platonic do^a, and sirtCTvifirit the one being the 
exoteric doctrine, the other, the esoteric. He had it in con- 
templation to construct a peculiar religious Idealism, and to 
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inoorporate it with Christianity. But the Spirit of the Scrip- 
tares, especially of Paul's Epistles, overpowered him ; Chris- 
tian truths became more to him tlian he expected ; religious 
faith, the Christian consciousness as the common property of 
all Christians, gradually overcame his individual philosophic 
training. From being a Platonic religious philosopher he 
became a believing Christian, who, on the foundation of faith, 
sought to raise a superstructure of knowledge. In addition to 
this, he attended at Milan on the preaching of Ambrosb, from 
which he acquired a more correct knowledge of the doctrines 
of the Church than from the caricatures of the Manicheans. 
He was still agitated by a fierce internal conflict, when some 
one told him of a man of the world, who had given up every- 
thing in order to devote himself entirely to Religion. This 
filled him vrith shame, and brought his self conflict to a crisis ; 
in this state he heard the words tolle ! lege ! He opened 
his Bible, and lighted on Romans xiii. 13, 14. This decided 
him ; he now gave all his energies to Christianity. In his 
farther development, it became apparent how the Christian 
Spirit had worked its way out of Manicheism and Platonism. 
In this view his treatises De vera religioner and De utilitate 
credendi are very important If, at an earlier stage, he had 
set knowledge in opposition to the faith of authority, he now 
maintained it as a first principle that Christian knowledge 
could proceed only from faith. As long as a man continues 
opposed to divine things in his disposition, they must appear 
strange and unintelligible to him, hence what the Manicheans 
affirm, that knowledge must precede faith, is the reverse of the 
truth. Man must first of all, by the surrender of his heart, 
enter into divine truth, and then the enlightened reason will 
discern the contents of Christian truth. True knowledge 
must also proceed from the experience of the life which is 
founded on Faith. Hence the maxim, Jides pracedit inteU 
leetum. On this, Augustin founded an independent scientific 
Dogmatic, which had for its basis Christian faith and Christian 
experience, and, therefore, the Christian consciousness, and in 
which the offico was assigned to enlightened reason, of develop- 
ing the contents of Christianity. Accordingly, there were two 
principal points to which he applied himself; in the first 
place, to maintain the independence and dignity of Faith 
against a profane speculation, and secondly, to promote a 
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rational knowledge in Religion, and to prove the connexion of 
Faith with Reason. He originated not only a practical, but a 
peculiar speculative development, one that was rooted in the 
Christian consciousness and vital experience. On this side, 
there was a connexion between his ideas and Scholasticism. 
The reconciliation of rational and scientific knowledge with 
the essential truths of Christianity, formed a counterpoise to 
that one-sided faith of authority which had hitherto prevailed 
in the Western Church, and had treated every free mode of 
thought as heretical. At first, indeed, when under the influ- 
ence of Platonism, and engaged chiefly in the controversy 
against Manicheism, Augustin was, in many respects, more 
free and susceptible than, at a later period, when, indeed, he 
developed the Christian system in opposition to Platonism, 
but also became more inflexible in his systematic and eccle- 
siastical tendencies. His School maintained itself amidst the 
ravages of the Vandals down to the sixth century, and sent 
out men who ably vindicated the dogmatic standpoint of 
Augustin; such as Facundus, bishop of Hermiane,* and 
FuLGENTius.t bishop of Ruspe, both in Numidia. We also 
recognise the wide-spread influence of Augustin's scientific 
and dogmatic spirit in Leo the G-reat, bishop of Rome, J and 
G-REGORY the Great. § Gregory who closes this period as the 
last classical teacher of the West shows, along with the strong 
sensuous element of the religious spirit which characterizes 
Catholicism, a deep reflective piety which harmonizes with 
the Augustinian view of Christianity, and in both respects 
exerted an influence on after ages. 

* Pro Defensione Trium Capitulorum, libb. xii. Contra Mucianum. 
0pp. ed. Sirmond : Par. 1629, 8. Biblioth. P. P. Gallandi, t. xi 

f De Yeritate Prsedestinationis et Gratiee, libb. 8. Bibl. Pair. 
Lugd. ix. 

X 0pp. ed. Quesnel : Par. 1675, 2 t. 4 ; Ballaini : Venet. 1766—67, 
3 t. fol. Aveudt. Leo. d. Gr. u. s. Zeit. Mainz. Pecthel, Leb. n. Lehren 
des Papster Leo : Jen. 1843. 

§ Expos, in Job a. Moralium. libb. 36. Liber Pastoralis curse, 
Dialogor. de Vita et MiracuL Patr. libb. iv. Epp. libb. 14. 0pp. ed. 
Bened.: Par. 1705, 4 t. f.; Galliccioli : Venet. 1768, 17 t. 4. Pauli 
Wamefordi (775), De Vita S. Gregorii Papas, libb. 4. Joannis Diaconi 
Eccles. Rom. (876), De Vita S. Gregorii, libb. 4. G. F. Wiggen, De 
Gregorio M. ej usque Placitis Anthropologicis : Rost. 1838. See also 
his Essay in D. Zeitschr. 1 Histor. Theol. 1863. Lau, Gregor. L nach s. 
Leben u. b. Lehre, 1846. Pfahler, Gregor. d. Qr. u. b. Zeit.: Fkt 1863. 
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THE SPECIAL HISTORY OF DOGMAS. 

A. THE HISTOBT OF INTBODUCTOBT DOGMAS. 

a. ON. THB S0UB0E8 OF BELIOIOUS KNOWLEDGE. 

1. BEASON AND BEYELATION. 

The question, whether Eeason or a Supernatural Revelation, 
is the highest source of religious knowledge, had already heen 
discussed in the former period. Rationalism appeared most 
strongly in Manicheism. The Antiochian and Alexandrian 
Schools were distinguished by a rationalist and supematuralist 
tendency. But both held the Bible to be the highest source 
of religious knowledge. Augustin endeavoured to establish 
the claims of revelation in opposition to his earlier Manicheism 
and to Platonism, and on the other hand to prove the harmony 
of ratio and fides. In his epistle to Consentius, who main- 
tained that not Reason, but the Authority of the saints was to 
be followed, he says, that he ought to retract his accusations 
against Reason, and endeavour to discern by the light of 
Reason what he already maintained on the ground of faith. 
Far be it from us to imagine that God hates that in us, by 
which he has distinguished us from all other living creatures. 
In feet, we could not believe, if we had not souls endowed 
with Reason. 

2. SCBIPTCBE AND TBADITION. 

We have seen that in the preceding period, Tertullian in the 
Western Church regarded Tradition as the controlling prin- 
ciple, and made the Exposition of Scripture dependent upon 
it; while on the contrary, the Alexandrians, who were the 
representatives of the Greek standpoint, regarded Holy Writ 

* Ep. ad. Consentium, 119, 120. — ^Vide ergo secundum hsBo verba 
tua, ne potiiia debeas, mazime de hac re, in qua prsocipue fides nostra 
coninstit, solam sanctorum auctoritatem sequi, nee ejus intelligentise 
a me quserere rationem. Corrige definitionem tuam, non ut fidem 
respuas, sed ut ea quse fidei firmitate jam tenes, etiam rationis luce 
oonspicias. 3. Absit namque ut hoc in nobis Deus oderit, in quo nos 
reliquis animantibus excellentiores creavit. Absit, inquam, ut ideo 
eredamus, ne rationem accipiamus sive quseramus, cum etiam credere 
non possemus^nisi rationales animas haberemus. fjii ergo in quibusdam 
rebuB ad doctrinam salutarem pertinentibus, quas ratione nondum 
perdpere yalemus, sed aliquando valebimus, fides prsecedat rationem, 
qua cor mtmdetur, ut magnae rationis capiat et perferat lucem, hoc 
utique rationis est. 
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independently of Tradition, and advocated a more free inter- 
pretation of it. 

We can trace the same difference pervading the period now 
under review. As to the doctrine of the normative value of 
Holy Writ, there were several among the Oriental teachers 
who expressed themselves most decidedly on the authority 
that was due to it alone ; thus Cyril of Jerusalem commends 
the Creed* because it was taken directly from the Bible. As 
all were not able to read the Sacred Volume, the whole doc- 
trine of faith was here comprised in a few words ; the Creed 
was confirmed by the whole of Scripture. Respecting the doc- 
trines he further 8ays,t that we must not believe the least 
point without evidence from Holy Writ. Chrysostom and the 
other Antiochian Teachers gave prominence to the authority of 
Scripture. He represents it frequently as the highest source of 
knowledge to which all persons must resort for instruction ;| 
thus he says, Suppose a heathen comes to me and says, I 
wish to become a Christian ; but I know not to whom I must 
join myself; there are so many sects among you Christians, 
and I know nothing of the Scriptures. This, he rejoins, is 
exactly in our favour ; if we required you to follow our rea- 
sonings, you might be perplexed ; but we tell you, that we 
believe in Holy Writ. If a person objected that one man 
maintains that it stands thus in Scripture, and another that 
it is different, Chrysostom does not refer him to the authority 
of the Church, but asks him, '' Hast thou no reason ? do what 
thou oughtest according to the voice of thy Conscience ; seek 
truth from God in a rational manner, and he ?dll certainly 
reveal it to thee." We find similar authority attributed to 
the Holy Scriptures by the Western Teachers in various pas- 
sages : Uius Augustin says,§ '' The writings of the Prophets 
and the Apostles are the only ones, on which we do not 
venture to pass sentence, but according to which we must 
judge all others." Further, ** we show honour to Holy Writ, 
in allowing no possibility of error to it ; and if we find some- 
thing apparently erroneous, either there is a mistake in the 
manuscripts, or we do not understand the passage ; we believe 
other writers because they prove what they affirm either from 

• Cateches. 5, 12. f Ibid. 4, 17. 

X Horn, in Acta, 33, 4, p. 258. 

§ Contr. Crescoaiuxa Douatist. li. 39. 
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Holy Writ or from Reason."* Yet we should conclude too 
much if wd inferred that he admitted of no other source of 
knowledge of Christiau doctrine but the Bible, and depended 
entirely upon that. In the West generally. Tradition and the 
Authority of the Church were of peculiar weight, and Augustin 
himself was leTd by the course of his mental training to join in 
their recognition. Bewildered by Scepticism, he was met by 
the thought, Must not God have made provision for the 
erring, and given them a sure external authority by which 
they may obtain the coiofident knowledge of the Truth ? He 
expected to find such an authority in the Church ; and having 
searched after the truth it was no longer doubtful to him, 
whether Christ was to be really acknowledged as a teacher of 
truth ; even the Manicheans allowed this ; the point in dis- 
pute was, where the true doctrine of Christ was to be found. 
The Manicheans asserted that this doctrine had been already 
falsified in idl the apostolic writings by Jewish elements and 
interpolations. Hence the question shaped itself to Augustin, 
''Where am I to find the genuine original records of the 
Christian doctrine?" Critical aids and principles were wanting 
to him by which he might have been rendered independent of 
Tradition ; he had therefore no resource left, but to find a 
pledge for the true form of the Canon in the tradition of the 
Church. The spread of Christianity, — the victories of the 
Church over all persecutions and heresies, — the fact that 
through it the highest truth had become the common property 
of the people at large, — all the signs by which proofs might 
be found for the divine origin of the Gospel, were to him 
arguments for the divinity of the Church. 

This determined him to resign himself entirely to the 
authority of the Church, and to receive from it the Canon and 

* Ad Hienm. ep. 82, cap. Ill, torn, ii- frag. 144. — Ego enim fateor 
caritaii tust soUi ei» Scripturaram iibris, qui jam canonici appel- 
lantur didici huno timorem honoremque deferre, ut nulliim eorum 
auctorem scribendo aliquid errasse finuissime credam Ac si aliquid 
in lis ofifendero literit), quod videatur contrarium veritati. nihil aliud, 
quam vel mendosum esse codicem, vel interpretem non asBCCutum esse 
quod dictum est, vel me minime intellezisae, non ambigam. Alioa 
autem ita lego, ui quantalibet sanctitate doctrinaque prcpolleant, non 
ideo verum putem, quia ipsi ita seipserunt, sed quia mihi vel per ilioa 
auctores canonicos vel probabili ratione^ quod a vero non abhorreat, 
per8uadei*e potuerunt. 
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the doctrines of the Faith, and it was spedallj the African 
Church to which he thus submitted himself. The maxim 
fides pracedU inteUectum was applied by him in the following 
manner: A man must first of all humbly receiTe and practice 
the doctrines .of .the Faith on the authority of the Church, and 
then he will be capable <^ developing genuine Christianity 
by Scripture and Reason:^ And this continued to be the 
Catholic doetiine till the Reformation. On this ground we 
are enabled to understand that pregnant sentence, Ego vero 
evangeUo non lorederem, nisi me aUhoUca ecdena commaveret 
auctoritus.f . Protestant Theologians have been disposed to 
explain it as meaning, *' I was first led to the Bible by the 
tradition of the Church;" but without doubt it rather means, 
** The authority of the Church is the witness for the divinity 
of Holy Writ ; how could I convince unbelievers, if I were 
not permitted to appeal to the authority of the Church ? I 
must depend upon it to know what tho canon of Holy Writ is, 
and its right Interpretation." It deserves notice in what a 
circle he moves; for in arguing against the Donatists he 
proves the authority of the Church from the Scriptures. When 
they, according to their subjective tendency, appealed on behalf 
of the authority of their Church, to the miracles wrought 
within it, he would allow no argument to be valid but the 
objective one taken from the Scriptures. We also, he says, 
lay claim to Faith ; we do not assert that we form the Church 
of Christ, because our church is recommended by an Ambrose 
and others, or because it is rendered illustrious by the jcouncils 
of bishops ; we do not even appeal to the miracles which are 
performed throughout the world but to the testimony of Holy 
Writ. Christ, <who after his resurrection allowed bis body to 
be touched by his disciples, nevertheless appealed to the 
testimony of the Law and the Prophets.^ 

In the preceding period, persons might abide by the general 
Tradition of the Ohurch as they would by a more private one ; 
but in this age a special organ of that Tradition was added ; 

* De Utilit. Ciwd. C4p. 21. — ^Nam vera religio nisi credantnr ea qu» 
quisque postea, si «e .bezie gesserit dignusque fuerit, assequatiir atque 
percipiat et omnino -sine quodam gravi auctoritatis in^rio iniri recte 
nullo pacto potest. 

t Contr. ep. Maaich> cap. 6. 

i De Unitate EcdeB. 50. 
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tbe General Councils, of which the decisions expressed the 
general Church consciousness as witnesses of the truth. For 
d the bishops, as successors of the Apostles, were the organs 
of the Holy Spirit, and their convocation a representation of 
the Church, it seemed that the guidance of these organs by 
the Holy Spirit might be relied upon. The decisions of the 
General Councils were therefore esteemed as . the certain 
utterances of the Holy Spirit Hence a subjective view, 
which at an earlier period might be held without the reproach 
of being heretical, became a heresy after the decision of a 
General Council, since it appeared to be the duty of every one 
to submit to that judgment in which the voice of the Holy 
Spirit was heard. The opinion of individuals which would 
assert its claims against such a general decision would be 
condemned as subjective self-will^ We find this principle 
developed in Augustin ; it was not his view, that Truth was 
revealed to the Council by a fresh inspiration of the Holy 
Spirit, but that by continued theological inquiry under the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, the result was evolved, and that 
the Councils were only the organs ordained by God to express 
this result. He ascribes to General Councils the prerogative 
of correcting the expression of individual Church teachers of 
eminence. Yet he also says: General Councils will be im- 
proved by later ones, if truth comes to light by investigation.* 
He, therefore, regarded them as relatively ^e most perfect 
expression of the Christian consciousness for the time being. 
But in what does he suppose this improvement to consist ? 
Probably he only thought that additions were made, or did he 
admit that errors which occurred in former decisions might be 
corrected ? 

Next to Augustin, in reference to the doctrine of the 
Catholic Church on Tradition, we have to notice a distin- 
guished writer, Vincentius Lirinensis, who shortly after 
Augustin's death, about a.d. 435, wrote his Chmmonitorium, 
or Trcustatus pro CatholieiS fidei Antiquitate et Vniversitate 
adversus JPri^anas Novitates, in which he systematically 
earned out Augustin's principles. He sets in opposition to 
the Heretics, the authority of tbe Divine word, and tbe Tradi- 
tion of the Catholic Church. He starts the question. If the 
Bible be the only sufficient source of knowledge, of what use 

* De Baptismo o. Donatistb ii 8. 
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is the aathoritj of the Gharch ? His answer i% beeansa HqIt 
Writ, on account of its higher meaning, may be explained is 
80 many ways. A Role is required for its Interpretation, and 
this he calls the Sertms CatkoHcuB H Eceleskniieut. fie seeks 
for it outside of the Scriptures, because he cannot recognise it in 
the Scriptures themselves. The Sensta CathoUeut wasaeX be 
recognisable in all ages in all parts of the Church, and by all 
persons. Its criteria are thereft>re antiqmtM^ antiqiiity; 
univenalitagy unirersality ; consensus^ agreement, Le., the 
agreement of the Genend Councils and the great teachers of 
the Church, which must all be in unison in order to determine 
the genuineness of a true Tradition. Whatever any Church 
teacher, however holy, might maintain in opposition to this 
universal and objective truth, could only be regarded as his 
private opinion. Vincentius admitted a progressive develop- 
ment of the Church ; the only point of importanee was that it 
should be a healthy growth. This is required in every Being, 
that it should continue unaltered in its essential character, 
and only be developed in accordance with that. Accordingly, 
the Church must always hold fast the same fundamental 
doctrines, on which its soundness depends; but it must 
advance gradually in the knowledge and dear development of 
these truths. Heavenly truth cannot change, but it may 
become more distinctly apprehended. This progressive de- 
velopment is connected with the definite organs of the General 
Councils, by which the simplicity of the Faith has always 
been determined with progressive clearness in opposition to 
error. 

In the writings of Facundus of Hebmtane, we find a very 
able exposition of the relation between the general Christian 
consciousness and the gradually formed doctrinal views of 
individuals. He compares it with the general moral con- 
sciousness, with the internal law of consciousness, and the 
doctrinal distinctions with particular laws. He sets out from 
the point, that the moral law is implanted in the heart as a 
whole ; this internal law is more powerful than any external 
letter, and all special laws together cannot go beyond the 
measure of that internal rule ; but since man has de\iated in 
heart from the moral law, so on that account a testimony of 
outward, special, written words is given against its despisers. 
Thus there is now nothing more powerful than the expression 
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of the tiniTenal Christian consciousness ; bnt for this reason 
written testimonies which subserre that consciousness, and 
never go beyond it, must be given against those who have 
falsified the meaning and bearing of the Creed.* In reference 
also to the authority of tbe General Councils, he agrees with 
Vincentius, Christ cannot be wanting to the priests assembled 
in his name.f General Councils have this advantage, that 
what cannot be apprehended by the understanding is credited 
on authority.} But the agreement of these councils proceeds 
from the previous controversies. 

In the Oriental Church the doctrine of the Churches 
authority was not maintained so systematically and absolutely, 
but in practice the authority of Tradition prevailed in the 
interpretation of the Scriptures. It was opposed by Mar- 
CELiiUS of ANCTtBA. When the dogmas of the Fathers were 
brought against him, he replied that the word 3fy/EAa denoted 
a human opinion ;§ he would acknowledge no authority but 
the Divine declarations of Holy Writ In tlie Greek Church 
the views of the mystic theology respecting the holiness of 
certain things which could not be expressed, and respecting 
higher truths which could not be generally understood, pro- 
moted the belief in the obscurity of the Scriptures, and the 
notion that in order to understand them, a traditionary inter- 
pretation was needed, not granted to every one. As at an 
earlier penod reference was made to a Gnostic secret tradition, 
60 now certain higher dogmatic truths which were not com- 
mitted to writing, but were only to be silently propagated, 
were distinguished from such as were publicly announced ; a 
distinction was made between dSy/jM and X7i^fia.\\ Thus 
many esoteric deeper truths which were not developed in Holy 
Writ, were said to have found their expression, and- to have 
been propagated in the sacred usages and symbols of the 
Church. Hence such usages were employed as proofs of 
dogmas of which they presupposed the existence. It was 
certainly true, that certain Church usages might serve as 
testimonies of the contents of the universal Christian con- 
sciousness^ but as genuine and foreign elements might mingle 

• Pro Defonsione Trium, cnp. viii. c. 7. ♦ Ibid. 

Z Neander's Ch. His^. iii. 251. § Ibid. rr. 448. 

li Euseb. Demon. Evgl. dypafot !^tfffioL Basil M. de Sfor. 8. o. 27, 
cf. Suicer Thesaur. b. v. dSyfui. 
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in their development, the same thing might happen in the 
expression of them which was given in the usages of the 
Church. 

8. THE DOCTRINE OF INSPIRiLTION. 

Neither in this nor the former period was there are any 
precise determination of the Idea of Inspiration and its 
adjuncts. Still the view of it was very much modified, 
consciously or unconsciously, by the diversities of ex^etical 
tendencies. On the allegorical method of Interpretation, 
discrepancies in the Bible gave little trouble ; every impedi- 
ment was easily removed by it. It well agreed with an idea of 
Inspiration which was extended to everything equally, since in 
all it sought in the same manner the divine and the mysterious. 
On the other hand, the grammatical and logical Exegesis 
rendered it needful to distinguish the divine and the human ; 
it took notice of difficulties which opposed that extravagant 
idea of Inspiration. But this sounder method of Interpreta- 
tion which took more account of the connexion, the historical 
reference, and the characteristics of the writers, and distin- 
guished more exactly the divine causes from the human, was 
able to solve difficulties, which could not be obviated by the 
allegorical method. It was principally the Antiochian School 
which adopted this plan between extreme literality and 
allegory. It offered, indeed, no systematic development of 
the idea of Inspiration, but made various important suggestions 
which led to modifications of tiie previous method. 

Chrysostom* notices the objection against the divine origin 
of the Gospels, taken from ike discrepancies they contain. 
He was too unprejudiced to deny them altogether, and says 

♦ Chrys. in Matth. Horn. i. § 2. Op. vii. p. 5. — airro jikv ovv rovro 
lAsyitrrov dtiyfia rrjc oKtiOeiag itrrlv' ti ydp navra irvv(f4fvij<rav fitrd 
dKOi^iiac, Kai fdxpi Kaipov, xal fuxP^ rSirov, xai fikxpi priftdruv abrAv, 
ovOtiQ dv liriartvot rwv ix^9*^^t ^^^ M^) ovvtXOovrtQ dirb trvvOriKin 
rivdc av9p<inrivriQ iypa^av dirtp iypa^av ov ydp tlvai Tijs dvXSrtiroc 
rrjv roaavTfiv trvfupoitviav vvvt dk Kai 17 SoKovaa iv fjuxpoiQ elviu 
StaifHitvia^ ndaric dvaWdrru aifroi)Q vtrorpiagf teal Xafivpwg rov rpSxov 
Twv ypai\fdvTiav diroKoyilrai' U ii rt irtpi Kcupwv ^ roiroitv iui^opuf 
dirriyyeiKaVy rovro ovSiv ^Xdirru rdv (iprifiLviav ri^v dXriOtiaVf ^g dv 
& dtog Trapkxfli iretpaaofxtOa rrpo'idyrtg dvoSu^ai' iKiXyot fitrd rcSv 
tlptiftivutv dtiovvTtg vfiag TraparripiXv, Srt kv rolg Ki^aXaioig cat 
ovvixovoiv rm&v^ rrjv C^i/v Kai rb Ki^pvyfia (rvycporov<riif, oidafiov rig 
aifruv oifdi fiixpbv Sia^iav^trag tvpicKtrais 
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even these are great evidences of the truth, for if there was a 
perfect agreement in every particular, opponents would allege 
this as a proof of concert in the writers. But these discre- 
pancies in unimportant matters free the writers from all 
suspicion. He attributes these differences to the nature and 
peculiarity of historical composition as a human art. Hence 
he adds, since truth may pervade the narratives notwithstanding 
these differences, it is a proof of its power. If an important 
contradiction had been found, Christianity would long ago 
have perished ; for every kingdom divided against itself 
cannot stand. But the power of the Divine Spirit is shown 
in unimportant differences, inasmuch as it prompts men to 
unanimity in what is essential and necessary, and not to be 
misled iuto Unbelief by differences in subordinate particulars. 
This view is founded on the idea of Inspiration as a general 
enlivening by the Divine Spirit, so that unity is preserved, 
but yet the human and the fallible is apparent in particular 
things. Yet we cannot say that Cbrysostom always followed 
out to its consequences the principle which his language 
involves. 

Jerome, owing to his more exact investigation, could not 
help remarking many things which were not to be explained 
by the divine causality, but only by the peculiar characteristics 
of the human organs. To this cause he attributes the defects 
of the Hellenistic dialect of the Apostles ; * he notices in Paul 
solecisms, hyperboles, and abrupt periods. His statements on 
this subject are remarkable, though what be finds defective in 
Paul*s style must be regarded from a higher standpoint only 
as the garb of a powerful spirit. He goes still further in his 
observations on Gal. v. 12 ; he thinks that the language of the 
Apostle indicates the mixture of human passion not altogether 

* Commt. in Ep. ad Ephes. c. 3, init, — Puto autem quod et yitiosa 
in hoc loco elocutio sit. Si vero quia potest etiam juxta sermonis et 
eloquii conteztum docere apostolum fuisse perfectum, et in artlB 
grammaticse vitia non incurrisse, ille potius auscultandus est; nos 
quotiescunque soloecismos aut tale quid annotamus, non apostolum 
pulsamus, ut malevoli criminantur, sed magis apostoli assertores sumus, 
quod Hebrseus ex Hebrseis absque rhetorici nitore sermonis et verborum 
compositione et eloquii venustate numquam ad fidem Ohristi totum 
mundum transducere valuisset, nisi evangelizasset eum non in sapientia 
Tcrbi sed in yirtute Dei. Iste igitur qui solcecismos in verbis facit, qui 
non potest hyperbaton reddere sententiamque concludere, audacter sibi 
vindicat sapientiam, et dicit, &o. 
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pure. We cannot be surprised,* he says, if the Apostle as a 
nan, still in the weak vessel of the bodj, should allow 
himself the use of such an expression, for we are acquainted 
with other instances of holy men who have done the same 
thing. He thus held the opinion that as Paul was not yet 
perfectly holy, the reaction of sin might still show itself in his 
writings ; consequently, he did not extend the idea of Inspira- 
tion so far as to suppose that this was prevented by the Holy 
Spirit. 

A controversy respecting the Epistle to Philemon is 
deserving of notice ; to many persons, owing to their extreme 
views of Inspiration, which took no account of human co-opersr 
tioil, it seemed not to possess the character of an inspired 
writing, as it was occupied entirely with the common relations 
of social life. Hence, without denying its genuineness, they 
were disposed to exclude this Epistle from the Canon. In 
confirmation of their opinion, they alleged that Paul had not 
always spoken in such a manner as if Christ ever spoke in 
him ; that human weakness could not have borne such au 
iucessant operation of the Holy Spirit. They regarded this 
uniformity of divine influence as the prerogative of Christ, 
which distinguished him from all others. Even in Paul's life 
there were moments to which his language—" I live, but not 
I, but Christ liveth in me" — would not be applicahle; this 
was the case in whatever related to the satisfaction of his 
bodily wants. Was it a mark of the indwelling of Christ, 
when he charged Timothy to bring his cloak with him ? On 
the other hand, Jeromef said, that on the same principles 
which led them to reject this Epistle, they might reject other 
Epistles of the Apostle. Paul himself in 1 Cor. vii. distin- 
guishes between what he said from his own standpoint, and 
what Christ commissioned him to say. And if bodily necessities 
claimed attention at certain times, the operation of the Holy 
Spirit was not thereby denied. He added, that those who 
knew not bow to harmonize the great and the little, must, if 
they would be consistent, maintain, like the Gnosticd, that 
there is one Creator of ants and flies, and another of the 

* Nee minim esse, si apostolus iit homo et adhuc vascalo cUusos 
infirmo vidensque aliam legem in corpore suo captivantem se et duoen- 
tem in lege peccati, semel fuerit hoc locutus ; in quod frequenter 
sanctos viros cadere perspicimus. 

f In Epist ad Phdem. Prooem. 
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heavens and earth, and of the Angels. Chrysostom derelopes 
still more plsdnlj than Jerome, in his vindication of this 
Epistle, the congruity of the devine and human. He says,* if 
any one leads a spiritual life, his whole appearance, and gait, 
and speech, bear the impress of spirituality and edify 

observers, t 

Theodobus of MopsTJESTiA would enable us to understand 
still more fully the peculiarities of the Antiochian School in 
this respect, if more of the Commentaries of this liberally 
minded man had come down to us.:|: While the advocates 
of the common Hermeneutics were disposed to find the 

* Horn, in Philem. t. xi. p. 773.— "Orav ric wtv/iariKoig Zy ):ai 
(TxvfAara xai fiaSitrfiara Kai pijiiara Kai vpayfiara tov roiovrov xai 
vdvTa ecTrXwg ro^Q SiKOvovrag dtpdXii, 

t Compare al80 the admirable vindication of the Epistle to Philemon 
by Theodoras of Mopsuestia, who regards it as a specimen of apostolic 
humility and wiadom. 

t This opinion of Neander's has been confirmed since the above- 
mentioned Commentaries have been discovered. Their whole method 
is very instructive in reference to the standpoint of Theodoras. We 
extract from them the following general remarks. Respecting the 
settlement of the historiccd portions, and the designed idea of the 
biblical writers on allegorical interpretation, he remarks on Qal. iy. 24, 
p. 81 : Qui studium multum habent intervertere sensus divinarum 
Bcripturanim, et omnitf quae illuc posita sunt intercipere fabulas vero 
quasdam ineptas ex se confingere, et allegoriso nomen suss ponere 
desipientis ; hac voce apostoli abutentes, quasi hino videntur sumsisse 
potestatem ut et omnes intellectus divins exterminent scripturae, eo 
qiiod secundum apostolum per allegoriam dicere nituntur. £t ipsi 
non intelligentes, quantum differt, quod et ab illis et ab apostolo hoc in 
loco dictum sit. Apostolus enim non Interimit historiam, neque evolvit 
res dudum factas, sed sic posuit ilia, ut tunc fuerant facta, et bi&toria 
illorum quae fuerant facta, ad suum usus est intellectum. Isti vero 
omnia e contrario &ciuDt,omnem divines scripturae hintoriam somniorum 
noctumorum nihil dififerre yolentes. Nee enim Adam Adam esse 
dicunt, quando maxime eos divina spiritaliter enarrare accident. 

For his view of the inspiration of the New Testament writers, his 
remarks on Paul's style and feelings are deserving of attention. On 
QbL v. 12, p. 88 : Et ad plenum quis considerans ilia, quae in hac sunt 
•pistola, tum quae extra probationem sunt, sive ad Galatas dicta sive ad 
adversarios, inveniet densam eam esse et sensus varietate illustratam, 
nunc quidem ista, nunc vero ilia dicentem, quod proprium est illorum 
qui irascuntur. Ita ut et multa contingant, et omnia frequenter et 
eompendiose dicant, nullo in loco sensum dilatantes. In Philemon v. 
16, p. 158 : Est quidem obscurum quod dictum est ob nimium com- 
pendium, eo quod Apostolus ssepe cupiens aliqua eompendiose explicare, 
obscuritate dicta sua involvit. [Jaoobi.] 
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New Testament in the Old, which was easily effected by 
the allegorical exegesis, Theodoras laid particular stress 
on the difference between the Old Testament and the 
Christian standpoint. He developed ideas, which had 
been propagated by the Gnostics, bat adopted a far more 
sound and scientific method. He opposed the arbitrary 
allegorical method of interpreting Scripture, and, while he 
adhered to the historical and grammatical method, endeavoured 
to satisfy the religious and the scienti^ necessities of the 
case. Thus he arrived at a remarkable idea of the inspiration 
of the Old Testament ; he distinguished between what the 
Authors had expressed consciously under certain definite 
relations, and the higher meaning which might be discovered 
in it from the Christian standpoint. Many expressions were 
hyperbolical * in relation to the objects to which they were 
primarily applied ; they find their verification in Christ. 
Hence, the notion that Theodoras formed of Inspiration was, 
that the Divine Spirit imparted to these writers ideas of 
which they were not clearly conscious, and which were 
susceptible of a higher application than they could make of 
them. He combated those who saw the doctrine of the 
Trinity clearly expressed in the Old Testament, and maintained 
on tbe contrary t that neither that, nor the doctrine of the 
Messiah as the Son of God, were yet revealed in it. The 
Apostles, in the Interpretation of the Old Testament, were 
not always infallible according to the letter ; they were guided 
by the Holy Spirit only in understanding the higher meaning. 
Hence, he did not place the Old Testament quotations on a level 

* Comment, in Zachar. ix. v. ^, 10. Wegnem, p. 618. 

+ In Joel ii. 28. Wegn. p. 154. — tovto ydp Xiyu ro icxfu <4ird rov 
7rviVfiar6s fioVf ruiv itri TTJg iraXaiag SiaOffxriQ irvtvfia fikv Syioy 
fiovadubv iv vrrotrrdaei iccxa>p((r/itlvci>C tuv Xoiiriov deov re 6v Koi it 
dfou oifK iiritrrafikvuvy wvivfia Si ^iov cat xvfvfia Syiov cat irav, 3, n 
ivjiroTt roiovro ri)v X°P^^ abrov Kai rifv KtiSgfioviav Kai rrjv SidOtrnv 
KaXovvruiv, K.r.X. In Sachar. i. 7. Wegn. 63fl : — StiXov 5vrog, 8ri r«v 
npb rriQ Tov 5e*nr6rov Xpitrrov Trapovaiac oidiiQ ^hraro iraripa xai 
vibv oif irarkpa ^(6v viov ^tov varkpa, ovx vt6v ^tov vibv trarpoQ d%ov 
TOVTO ovra bvep itrrtv 6 7rari)p, aVf xai ovra l^ aitTov* lirtidi^ "Karpbi 
fUv 6vofiaaia Kai vlov ivi iraXawQ ^v iiaOrjicffCt iraTpdg i»kv Kotvvt 
Kara KriSffioviav tov ^eov Xtyofiivov twv TfjQ iccidcv iirtfuXtlaQ d^iov- 
ftivtav avOpuTTwVf vi&v Sk r&v i;(Oi/r«iiv rt trXiov Kard oUtiwotv ^tov' 
iraTtpa $k debv, wtnrep ovv i^tiv vdri, vcov ^tov Kai viby dibv dtov 
varpQQ ^wioraro rwv r^t. Kaffdirat oiitic* 
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a with those from the New. Occupying this historical standpoint, 
he prosecuted an historical genetic development of Revelation, 
which was the first approximation to the idea of biblical 
Dogmatics. The method also was peculiarly his own in which 
he explained the ecstasies recorded in Holy Writ, as necessary* 
under certain circumstances. As we obtain the most accurate 
information when we direct our senses entirely to an object, so 
the gaze of the holy writers was given up to the contemplation 
of divine things, and the consciousness of the external World 
retired before that of the intemaL With this was connected 
his opinion that the Visions in Holy Writ were not at all 
sensuous, but perceptions of an inner sense in which instruc- 
tion was imparted by the Holy Spirit. In these views many 
important germs of later development were contained. 

B. THE DOGMAS OF DOGMATICS STRICTLY SO GALLED. 
a. THE DOCTRINE OF GOD. 

DuBiNO this period the whole doctrine of God underwent a 
revolution, owing to the controversies respecting the Trinity ; 
we shall, therefore, deviate from the order, we followed in the 
first period, and begin with the history of the doctrine of the 
Trinity. 

THE DOCTRINE OF THE TRINITY. 
1. THE DOCTRINE OF THE SON OF GOD. 

The Unity of the Christian consciousness of God was developed 
in conflict with the old Subordination system of the Trinity. 
In the East the Subordination System as elaborated under the 
influence of Origen, maintained its ground ; in the West, the 
doctrine prevailed of one divine essence in the Father and the 
Son ; una substantia, fiia ou^/a, ofioovg/ov. We have seen the 
controversy break out between the Roman and Alexandrian 
Churches, and how it was settled by the moderation of 

* In Nahum, c. i Wegn. p. 397. — Ovrta rdv uaKapiov JlsTpov \iyti 
iv iKtrrdott ytyovora ri^v oivo6va iSiiv Ik rov ovpavov KaraiJKpdfikvriVf 
iircc^i} i| rov irvtvfiarog x^ptc ^p6rtpov abrov rr)v Sidvoiav dnooTrdaatra 
r&v irapovTiiiv ron irpoaavix^iv ry ditupi^ trapiOKtvatn r&v SukvV' 
fiivt^y, Xv* &axfp l^w rrjc irapovtrijg yiv6fievoi KaraarcKnuiQ Kaff ^irvovg 
T&v airoKaXviTTOfjLiviav ^ex^M^^' ^')^ BttapiaVf o^ru irwg ry /liratrrdtrH 
Trig SiavoioQ vx6 r^g rov dyiov wtitfiarog KaOtOTdfitvot x^P^'^oq t&v 
iuKVVitkvuv inroHxoiVTO ti^v dcwpiov. 
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Dionysios of Alexandria. Perhaps it would not now have 
come to an open rupture if an extreme party had not appeared 
which was at a still greater remove from the Western system 
of Unity than the prevalent view of the Eastern Church. We 
have remarked traces of it already during the preceding Period 
in the opposition against the Monarchians, which gave pro- 
minence to the distinction between the essence of the Father 
and that of the Son. It stamps special importance on the 
appearance of Abius, that he gave the watchword to the con- 
troversy by an unmodified expression of a similar view. 

Amus, Presbyter of a church affiliated to the principal 
church in Alexandria, was certainly not the man who was 
disposed to establish a new dogma. He had not the talents 
requisite to give a new direction, and, doubtless, believed that 
he was only maintaining the ancient doctrine of the Church, 
and vindicating it against errors. He was animated by a 
sincere zeal for what he acknowledged as true, and withal a 
strong predilection for logical clearness and intelligibility, but 
with a certain contractedness of mind, a want of the specidative 
element ; he possessed no depth of religious intuition or appre- 
hension of Christian truths, and hence had not the disposition 
fitted for receiving several dogmas. His mental training had 
been influenced on the one hand, by the School of Origen, and 
on the other, by the Antiochian, at the head of which, in his 
day, stood the Presbyter, Lucian. But the tendency of Arius 
was too foreign to the system of Origen, to be more deeply 
affected by it than in some individual points ; he received his 
peculiar exegetical direction from the Antiochian School ; but 
the higher faculty of intuition was undeveloped, and the deeper 
understanding of biblical ideas was wanting, and thus he was 
obliged to confine himself to single expressions. This is 
shown in the scheme of his doctrine of Christ, in which the 
terms expressive of subordination in the New Testament, are 
considered and applied in an isolated, onesided manner ; it is 
the same with his view of the constitution of Christ's person. 
Against the Sabellians he maintained a sharp conflict, in 
which he had the support of the Antiochian school, which was 
distinguished by its zealous opposition to the Monarchians. 
In the doctrine of the Homoousion, he saw nothing else; 
either the idea of Son of Gbd must be understood in a gross 
anthropopathic sense, or Christ could only be conceived of as 
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a created being.* The profound idea expressed by Origen, of 
an eternal, beginningless generation of the Son was incon- 
eeivable to his matter-of-fact understanding. The production 
bj God oonld signify nothing else than creating a being out of 
nothing by his own will. Hence the Logos is placed in the 
class of created beings ; he was created out of nothing ; his 
existence had a beginning ; there was a moment, in which he 
did not exist. If a beginningless existence were ascribed to 
him, then two original Beings must be admitted, two Gods 
equal to each other. Now he granted that the World and 
Time were correlative ideas, that the Son of God, though a 
creature, was far exalted above all others ; God had made him 
his instrument for creating all other beings ;t he was, there- 
fore, begotten, created, established by God before the World 
and Time. In this way he thought that he agreed with 
Scripture. Notwithstanding these characteristics of a creature, 
Arius had no scruple to call him God, and found no contra- 
diction in his being at once God and a created being; he 
applied the designation in a figurative sense, and appealed to 
passages in the Bible, where Elohim is so used. It did not 
escape his observation that the idea of a creature implies that 
of mutability, and he did not exempt the Son of God from 
this ; for when he calls him the unchangeable God (avaXXoiuroi 
^shs) he refers this attribute not to his essence, but to the 
moral immutability of his Will. In the stress laid on Free- 
will, we may perceive the influence of Origen. This was the 
foundation of the divine dignity which was ascribed to him 
before all other created beings; for God, who, by virtue of his 

* Alii Ep. ad Euseb. Nicom. in Theodor. H. E. i. 5. — diSdaKouiv, 
Sri 6 vioc o{)K ioTiv dyivvrirof;, ovdk fikpoQ ayevvifrov kut* oifCeva 
rpOTTOV, ovdi i^ vnoictifiivov nvbc dXK* on dcXij/iari koI fiovKij vfritrrri 
trph xpovtov cat irpo aidjvtav irXi/piyc ^coct fiovoyfvijg, dvaXKoiittroSi icai 
irpiv ytwi^fl'Sf ijroi crterOy, i) opitrOS, f/ ^^fleXnt^9v, oix ^v dyivvtiTOQ 
ydp oitK >}v* oiujieSfitOa Src tinafjitv, apxJ^v ^x^' ^ viog, 6 Sk ^ibi; dvapxog 
IvTi .... Kai Srt inrafiiv, oti, k% ouk ovrtMtv kariv ovTut dk I'iiraniv 
KaOdri oi/Bk fiipOQ Biov oiSi it vTroKHfiivov rivog, — QaXda in Athan. c. 
Ar. Or. i. 9. — ovk dti 6 ^t6c trarfip ijv d\k* ^trripov yeyovtv' ovk dd 
^v 6 vl6C) oif ydp ^v irpiv yswijOy' oi/K ttrriv Ic rov irarpoQ, dW i^ ovk 
ivTutv ifvivrri xai airbc ovk itrriv t^toc rriQ rov ^rarpoc oiaiac, 

f Exordium Thalisa in Athan. c. Arian. i 5. — ^v ydp frjai, ftovog 6 
dthg Kai ovnu ijv 6 \6yoQ xai ri <ro^ia' eZra diXijaoQ W^C Orjfiiovpy^trai, 
Tore if^ fTiiroiriKep eva rivd, Kai wvSfiaaiv airbv Xbyov nai oofiav col 
vlbv, Iva fy/i^C ^' atrrov, drifuovpyrivti* 
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prescience foresaw bis sinless life,* gave him this dignity as 
he gives to eveiy created being what belongs to it. ^us 
explained Philipp. ii. 8, of the exaltation of Christ, in con- 
sequence of his undeviating obedience to his Fathei's will. 
Origen referred what he affirmed of conditionalitj depending 
on the Will, not to the Logos, bat to the human soul connected 
with it ; Arius, on the other hand, conceived of the Incama-. 
tion of the Word only as the assumption of a human body, not 
of a proper, human soul ; he did not even distinguish between 
the divine and the created natures of the Logos, and attributed 
directly to the Logos, what the Holy Scriptures state as cha- 
racteristic of subordination. 

As Alius disseminated his doctrines in sermons and theolo- 
gical conferences, a controversy arose respecting them among 
die Clergy, in which Alexander, bishop of Alexandria, who 
was devoted to the system of the o/Aotlxftov, took part He 
accused Anus of not acknowledging Christ in the true sense 
as a Redeemer, because he regsirded his nature as mutable ; 
how then could he redeem natures that were subject to 
change? Arius, on the other hand, accused Alexander of 
having fallen into Sabellianism. The distance between them 
gradually widened, and in a.d. 3Q1, Arius was excommunicated 
and deposed by Alexander at a synod, composed of a hundred 
members.f After this, he composed a half poetical work, 
entitled, Thalia, in which, as had been done by others for the 
spread of their doctrines, he brought forward lus own peculiar 
sentiments in songs for sailors, millers, and travellers. The 
controversy excited a strong sensation, and men of note 
appeared as mediators, such as Eusebius, Bishop of Nicomedia, 
and Eusebius of Caesarea. The latter, who, by the teaching 
of Pamphilus, was an adherent of Origen, agreed neither with 
Arius nor with Alexander, considered it pernicious, in accord- 
ance with, a maxim of Origen, to dispute openly on such 
subjects, which could only be rightly treated by men whose 
hearts were devoted to God. He endeavoured to convince 
both, that they held the views of their opponents to be worse 
than they really were, and that they agreed in essentials, in 
the general belief in the divinity of Christ. Arius would 
have been inclined to be reconciled to his bishop ; for although 
he had the intention of making his doctrine predominant at 
♦ Neander'B Church Hiatory, iv. 6. f Ibid. iv. 10. 
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last, yet he woald have heen content at the time with its being 
merelj tolerated. But Alexander held the difference to be 
too important to admit of such a settlement. Constantino 
also, who after his victory over Licinius, had obtained the 
sovereignty, had his attention directed to the controversy ; the 
confusion was to him annoying; he wrote to both parties,* 
and upbraided each for bringing before the public subjects 
which the multitude could not imderstand. The contro- 
versy appeared to those who drew up the Emperor's letter, 
as not very important, and this view of the matter suited his 
Eclecticism ; he blamed them for being willing to disturb the 
Unity of the Church for such things; and held out the 
example of the schools of Philosophy as a pattern, who would 
not divide on account of every point of difference. To him it 
appeared that the acknowledgment of a Providence ought to 
be enough to unite them. This letter could not attain its 
end, because both parties took a different view of the point in 
dispute. Constantino himself could not help being influenced 
by the theologians who were in his vicinity, and hence did 
not always maintain his opinion of its unimportance. The 
opponents of Arius represented that his doctrine was 
blasphemous, and that the true dignity of Christ called for ^ 
assertion of the Unity of Essence. On this account he con- 
yoked a General Council of the Bishops at Nice in Bithynia. 
As £Eur as relates to the dogmatic proceedings of this Council, 
we have no authentic Acts ; we possess only the accounts given 
by approvers f of it, and their opponents. % It is evident from 
the characters of Athanasius and Eusebius of CsBsarea, that 
both accounts are partial; for the former was interested in 
representing the decisions of the Council as the result of free 
deliberation, and hence showing that the Oriental Churches, 
if they did not remain faithful to this creed, must have aposta* 
tized from their own convictions ; on the other hand, Eusebius 
wxx>te a letter, in which he gives an account of the Council, to 
his own Church, in order to excuse himself for accepting the 

♦ Euseb. Vita Const, ii. 64. 

t Athanagii Ep. ad Afroa; ad EpisoopOB iBgypti et Libye ; De 
Decretis &yn. Nicsen. — Eustathius Antiochen. in Theodoret. Hist. 
Eod. i. 8. Compare also the Fragments of the Liber Synodious in 
the Coptio Ismguage, in Spicileg. Solesm. i. 513. 

X Euseb. Cces. Vita Constan. iiL 10, Ep. ad Caesar, in Theodoret. 
Hirt. BooL i 2. 
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creed, though he did not strictly agree with it. But yet he 
could understand and estimate the sentiments of the majority 
of the assembly better than Athanasius, because he held a 
dogmatic standpoint in common with them. The historical 
connexion also is in feivour of his representation in preference 
to that of Athanasius. If we consider the earlier development, 
we cannot doubt that the majority of the Oriental Bishops, 
from whom the settlement of the 6fAoov(fiov, in the Nicene 
Creed, must have proceeded, were interested against this 
Dogma. And if we look at the sequel, it would be impossible 
to explain why the Oriental Church should strive so long 
against this Creed, if the adoption of it had been the result of 
an unfettered discussion. But the whole affair is clear if we 
credit Eusebius, that their decision was not arrived at by free 
consent but by an influence from without on the CounciL 
The disappointment at the result deeply affected Athanasius; 
from his standpoint there could only be, by logical consequence* 
either friends of the ofioovcfiov or Anans ; since many of the 
persons present declared themselves against Arianism, he 
inferred that they agreed with the Nicene ofiooUiov ; while yet 
the majority were attached to a middle system, which allowed 
the greatest affinity possible between the Father and the Son, 
short of the unity of essence. The opponents of Arius brought 
forward expressions in which the distinction of the Father 
from the Son was implied, and which, torn from their con- 
nexion, did violence to the religious feeling, and they might 
easily have obtained the condemnation of the Arian statements, 
if Eusebius of Csesarea had not come forward as mediator. 
He attempted to show that the expressions of Anus had a less 
offensive meaning, when taken in their connexion, and pro- 
posed to the Council a Creed respecting the Divinity of Christ, 
that employed indefinite designations, such as God of God, 
Jiight of Light, which even Arius could adopt, and desired 
that this creed, which contained the doctrine of the Oriental 
Church, might be received. Arius would willingly have 
acquiesced, had his opponents shown themselves equally ready ; 
the difference would have been concealed, and the controversy 
settled for a time ; but the difference might afresh be rendered 
sensible in the opposition against the Western Church, and 
must also soon break out again in the Oriental. It was 
Impossible to remain fixed on the standpoint of development 
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where tbej then were. Meanwhile, Eusebius was unsuccessful ; 
the opponents of Arius refused, and insisted on additions which 
made it impossible for him to explain the general expressions, 
according to his own meaning ; to ^sog ix roD ^sou tbey 
required akfiSivoc to be added ; and to yefvTihig, in order to 
exclude the idea of the Creation of Christ out of nothing, the 
phrase ix rijg outfiai rov Sfou, and the negative ou voiri^sig ; the 
Arian doctrine of Cbrist as a XTta-fia, would be condemned by 
the words riv Sn owe ijv. Constantino, convinced that it was 
necessary to maintain the Divinity of Christ, proposed that 
the clause, Christ is 6/Mov6iog rf 'jrar^i^ should be added. 
Eusebius at &:st opposed it ; at last he consented to it for the 
sake of peace, and satisfied his mind by affixing his own sense 
to the terms. The majority of the Bishops followed his 
example, and the Creed was accepted.* But, very soon, a 
dispute arose on the interpretation of the Creed, between those 
who had received it voluntarily, and those who had received it 
by compulsion ; and the latter, of course, were desirous of 
getting rid of it. 

In order to gain over the Emperor, who had no settled con- 
victions, it was represented to him, that the doctrine of Arius 
was, after all, not so very objectionable, and that the con- 
troversy had been owing chiefly to the passions of those who 
had engaged in it. He adopted this view of the matter, and 
allowed Arius to lay before him a new creed in self-justification. 
He professed his faith in the Logos as ^f^; Ix 3tiou, and begotten 
before all time, and represented the dispute as an idle one. 
The Emperor was satisfied. Arius was permitted to return 
from exile in 328, and the zeal of his opponents only con- 

* The Symbolum Nicsenum, in a letter of Eusebius. Theodoret. 
Hist. £. i. 12. — Tri(mvofJi€v dg ^Va ^tbv irartpa vavroKpdropat rrdvriov 
Oitar&v re cac aopdnov 9roct}ri}v* Kal dg Hva Kvpvov 'lijtrovv Xptarov, 
rbv vibv Tov Otov, yivvtiQivra Ik rov irarpbg jxovoyivri, Tovrkariv Ik 
rijc oivioQ rov "jrarpbg, Bebv Ik dcov, rat (pUg Ik (fturbg, ^ibv dXriOivbv 
Ik dtov d\fi9ivoVf ytvvtiBEvra, oh TroiriOkvTat bfioovaiov rtf trarpi' di' ov 
rd trdvra iyivtro rd re Iv rtf ovpavtp Kal rd iv rg yij, rbv tC ri\idg rohg 
dvOputwovg Ktd did rrjv ruitHpav ourripiav KareXOdvraf Kal aapKutQivTOy 
Koi ivavOpwiri^ffavTat traQovra koI dvaardvra rij rpir^ W^pfft 
dvtXdovra dg robg ohpavoig, ipxbfitvov Kfiivai Kd^vrag Kal viKpovg, 
Kai dg rb ayiov fcvtvfia, Tovg d\ Xlyovrac, on ^v Trore Sre ovk ^v, 
Kal ^plv ytvvijGfivai oitK fjVf Kal on it oi)K bvriov lyli/cro, ^ 1^ irkpag 
viroffTdfftiag ^ oixriag ^dtrxovrag dvai, rpmrrbv ^ dWoitarbv rbv vibv 
rov d'cov, dvaOiiiariliei ti dyia Ka9oku:rj Kal diro<rTo\iKf^ iKcXijo'ia. 
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firmed the Emperor in his opinion, that thej were self-willed 
disturbers of the peace. Athanasias, who meanwhile had 
become bishop of Alexandria, was ordered to r^ceive Arias 
again into the Church, but strenuously refused. He and the 
Kicene Creed were now the objects of the attacks that pro- 
ceeded from the majority of the Oriental Churches, with whom 
Arius had united himself. They prevailed on the Emperor to 
banish him, about the year 336, to Gaul. Here in the 
Western Church, the development of doctrine had received a 
form resembling that of his own Dogma, and owing to this 
circumstance he met with a friendly reception. On Coostan- 
tine's death in 337, Constantino II., who governed the West, 
recalled him- to Alexandria; but Constantino, the Emperor of 
the East, became the tool of the Anti-Nicene party, who again 
effected the deposition of Athanasius. Yet the Oriental 
Bishops were quite ready to be on terms of harmony with the 
West, and, hence, at Aiitioch (341 — 345) put forth five creeds, 
in which they sought to clear themselves from the suspicion of 
Arianism, and explained their middle course, which was after- 
wards distinguished by the names of the ofMioutfw, and Semi- 
Arianism. They approximated, as far as possible, to the 
Western Church in these Creeds ; only they were unwilling to 
adopt the ofiooutrtov. In the second Creed, drawn up at Antioch, 
which is said to have been framed on the plan of one of earlier 
date, by the well-known Presbyter Lucian, Christ was called 
the unchangeable image of the Deity, of the essence and will, 
the power and glory of the Father.* In the fourth Creed, 

• The Creeds are in Walch's Biblioth. Symbolica VetuB, p. 109. 
Munscher (i. p. 2 1 0) has taken them from Athan. De Synodis Arimini 
et Seleuciae Habit. The second § 23. — rbv v'lbv — rbv fiovoyevii 3«6v, 
^t' ov rd icavTa, rbv ytvvtiOkvra wpb t&v aiuvup Ik rov irar{fbQ, dtbv 
Ik ^iov, '6\ov i^ <>Xov, fibvov Ik fiovov, riXuov Ik nXtiov, \6yov 4^<i>yra, 
(To^iav ^a>(rav, — drptTrrov n xai dvaXXoluroVf rrj^ Bt&rijTo^t ovoiag rt 
cat (iovXrjCi Kai ^wdfiiiog, Kal do^riQ rov varpbg dtrapdXKaKrov fUova, 
-^Tov ovra iv dpxri vpbq rbv ^tbv \6yov de6v, Kara rb tiprifikvov iv ry 
tvayytXiip' Kal ^ibg ijv b Aoyoc, — dfi\ov6n warpbQ dXrjBwg irarpbc 
&vrog^ viov Sk dXtiBUg vlov ovtoq^ rov 8k dyiov wtviiarog dXij9&Q dyiov 
TTViviiaroQ ovroc, r&v bvoftdrtttv ovx dirXiaQ ovSk dpyytQ Kftfiivutv, dXXd 
errflAatvovriav dxpitiic rtjv oUdav iKatrrov r&v dvouat^ofikvutv vtroffraaiv 
rt Kai rdXiv Kai ^o^av fag ilvai r$ fikv viroirrdtni rpia, rFi H avfi^vi^ 
tv, Tldaav aiperiKrjy KaKo^o^iav dvaOtfiariZofiiv, — €t rig — ^iWffWi— 
^ JU^^oVt ^ KaipbVf ^ aiuva, ^ cZvai, ^ yiyovivai Tcpb rov yivvifBripat 
rbv vlbv — Kal il rtg Xiysi rbv vibv Kriafia u>g tv r&v KrifffAdriav, ^ yty- 
yi^/ia W£ tv Tuv yivvfiiidrw^ i^ iroit|fia ug Sv r«3y irMi}/*arwy. 
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which agreed, for the most part, with that proposed hy 
Eusehius at Nice, the Arian doctrine was more expressly con- 
demned, and it was explicitly declared that Christ was perfect, 
and in his nature, God like the Father. But the Western 
Bishops would not give their assent, hut adhered to the Nicene 
Creed, and the rupture was widened. In order to heal the 
breach, it was proposed to hold a General Council ; this, how- 
ever, did not take place ; but the Eastern Bishops met at 
Philippolis, in Thrace, and the Western at Sardica.* The 
former explained themselves in accordance with the fourth 
Andochian Creed ; at Sardica new definitions were proposed, 
but they were not approved, as it was thought un?rise to make 
so many forms of belief. Through the influence of Constans, 
the Sardican decisions were enforced in the Oriental Church, 
and Athanasius was once more restored to his office. But all 
things were changed by the political revolutions in which 
Constans lost his life, and Constantius became sole ruler. At 
first the dogmatic question was not brought forward ; it was 
only attempted to set aside Athanasius. To accomplish his 
condemnation, the East and West were to be brought into a 
forced union. About the year 356, he was banished, and thus 
the opposition in the Nicene Council triumphed both in the 
East and West. But the victory was disastrous in its con- 
sequences. It was effected by a coalition of the Oriental 
minority, and of the strict Arians who joined in a common 
opposition to the Nicene Creed. As soon as the object of 
their coalition was attained, the opposition between the hete- 
rogeneous elements which composed it broke out, and was 
increased by the appearance of Eunomius, who developed the 
doctrine of Arius in still more decided terms. The adherents 
of the moderate tendency gradually strengthened the Nicene 
party. A means was sought for, to prevent an absolute dis- 
ruption, and a Creed was proposed which maintained only in 
general terms the similarity of the Father and the Son, but 
determined nothing respecting the relation of the outf/a, 
because the Holy Scriptures had settled nothing respecting it. 
Such a Henotikon could well proceed from men of various 
parties and interests. Its authors, among whom Acacius, 

* Yet Bee my Essay on the Festive Letters of Athanasius^ from 
which it appears that the date of these Synods was earlier.— [J acobi.1 
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Bishop of CsBsarea in Palestine,* deserves special notice, were 
perhaps convinced, that it was not right to dispute on such 
incomprehensible subjects ; the strict Arians also joined them, 
to whom it was of prime importance to get rid of the dis- 
tinctions which stood in their way. But the formula they pro- 
posed had the common fate of Henotica, and only made the 
disunion moi'e intense and complex ; for the adherents of the 
formula constituted a new party. In order to give authority 
to the Creed, an Oriental Council was assembled, about the 
year 359, at Seleucia, in Isauria, and a Western one at 
Ariminum (Bimini) in Italy; clandestine ofiforts were made 
on both sides, by the Homoiousians at Seleucia, and by the 
adherents of the Nicene Council at Rimini. As they met with 
opposition, they attempted to intrigue at court, and by its aid 
succeeded, owing to the unacquaintedness of the Western 
Church with the affairs of the Eastern, and the weakness 
of the Orientals, in bringing matters to such a point that a 
Creed was adopted as a kind of Henoticon, a.d. 360. The 
Churches seemed to be reconciled, but in a short time, great 
disturbances arose from the smothered opposition ; those who 
had received the Creed from fear or ignorance, were regarded 
by the more resolute party as betrayers of the Truth. The 
death of Constantino put an end to this state of things. It 
was salutary for the dogmatical development of the Church, 
that Julian never troubled himself about party disputes. Every 
Dogma no longer supported or kept down by outward force, 
might now be treated according to its intrinsic value, and its 
relation to the natural development of the Church. The 
Arians had rendered themselves odious to the Homoiousians 
by their conduct, and hence the latter were disposed to regard 
the advocates of the Nicene Creed in a more favourable light. 
The union of these two parties was promoted, since under the 
reign of Yalens the Arians were inclined again to oppress 
their adversaries by despotic measures. The zealous efforts 
of those distinguished Church Teachers of the East, the three 
Cappadocian theologians, contributed greatly to the spread of 
the Nicene doctrine. As under Theodosius I., the ruling 
power had decided in its favour, this doctrine was no longer 
pressed upon the Oriental Church from without, but its recep- 
tion was left to depend on its own development. And thus, 
* Neander'a Chutob. HiBtory, iv. 70—72. 
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at the second Ecumenical Council of Constantinople (a.d. 381) 
the Nicene Creed was confirmed, and, with a few alterations, 
received. The continued opposition of the Arian doctrine to 
the Christian consciousness gradually led to its own suppres- 
sion; for as the Arians made use of biblical and church 
phraseology, the words were understood in a different sense 
from that which they intended, and thus they involuntarily 
subserved the very cause which they opposed.* From this 
time, their doctrine met with acceptance only among barbarous 
tribes, chiefly those of German origin, to whom such a form of 
doctrine might be more agreable, and who would not be dis- 
satisfied vrith its want of logical consequence ; it served them 
as an intermediate stage to a deeper view of Christianity. 

In reference to the cultivation bestowed on these difierent 
systems within the circle of their respective parties, we may 
observe that the most distinguished advocates of the Nicene 
doctrine were Athanasius* in the East, and Hilary of Poic- 
tiers in the West. Its development by the former was closely 
connected with his wb^fare against the Arians and Semi- Arians. 
When the Arians maintained that the Son of God was only 
distinguished from other created beings by the fact, that God 
created him first of all, and then all other beings by him ; 
Athanasius, on the contrary, said. It is a narrow-minded 
representation, that God must require an instrument for 
Creation ; it looks as if the Son of Gt)d came into existence 
only for our sakes ; and by such a representation we might be 
led to regard the Son of God, not as participating immediately 
in the divine essence, but as requiring an intermediate agency 
for himself. What then could that agency be, between him 
and God ? Grant that such existed, then that Would be the 
Son of God in a proper sense ; nothing else, indeed, than the 
divine essence communicating itself. If we do not stand in 
connexion with G^d, through the Son of God, as thus con- 
ceived of, we have no true communion with Him, but some- 
thing stands between us and God, and we are, therefore, not 
the children of God in a proper sense. For in reference to 
our original relation we are only creatures of God, and He is 
not in a proper sense our Father; only so far is He our 

* Hilarius Pictay. adv. Arian. et Aiixentium, § 6. 
f See especially his Orat. contr. Arian.; De Deoretis Syn. Nicaean-; 
De Synodo Arimin. et Seleucens, 
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Father as we are placed in communion with the Father, 
through Christ, who is the Son of God hy a communication <^ 
the divine essence : without this doctrine, it could not he said 
that we are partakers of the divine nature.* ThuB in 
Athauasius the ideas of redemption, adoption, and communion 
with God were connected mih the idea of Jesus as the true 
Son of God. As the Arians helieved that they ought to pay 
divine honour to Christ, according to the Scriptures, he 
charged them with inconsistency, since, on their principles, 
men were made idolaters and worshippers of a creature. The 
Arians ohjected to the Nicene doctrine, that the idea of the 
Son of God could not he distinguished from that of a created 
heing, unless anthropopatbical notions were admitted. Atha- 
nasius replied, that certainly all religious expressions are 
symbolical, and have something anthropopatbical at their basis, 
which we must abstract from them in order to get the correct 
idea. But the same is the case with the idea of Creation 
which the Arians are willing to maintain ; we should fall into 
error, if we tried to develope this according to human repre- 
sentations. In like manner we must abstract from the ideas 
Son of Oody and begotten of Ood, what belongs to sensuous 
relations, and then there is left to us the idea of Unity of 
Essence, and derivation of Nature. 

Athanasius objects to the Semi- Arians that the ideas of like- 
ness and unlikeness suit only creaturely relations ; in reference 
to God we can speak only of Unity or Diversity. It belongs 
to the idea of Creation that something is created out of 
nothing, ab extra, by the will of God ; to the idea of the Son 
of God belongs derivation from the essence of God. It was 
a difficulty to the Semi-Arians in general, as well as to the 
Arians, that the Son of God was asserted to maintain his 
existence not by a direct act of the Father's will, and both 
parties urged against the Niceans the dilemma that either 

* Orat. contr. Arian. 1, 16. — avayKri Xkynv rb in roe oifaiaQ rw 
frarpbg idiov avrov vvfiTrav iivai rbv vlbv to y&p 9Xa>c /urixf^oi rbv 
Bibv, Icbv lari Xkytiv 5rc Kai yew^* rb 8i yivv^v ri fftifiaivei ^ vibv ; 
avTOV yovv row viov fitrix^i rd vdvra Kara ri^y rov Tcviv/xarot 
yivofifvriv vap"* airov X^P^^t '^^' ^aptpbv lie rovrov yiverai, tri aifrbg 
/itv b vioQ ovSivbg fjitrsxih to bt Ik rov varpbg fitrexofuvov, rovro itrri 
b vi6g* aijrov yap rov vtov fimxovrte rov ^lov fiirkx^iv Xtyb/JuBa 
{** iva ykvtirt hdoQ Koivutvol ^vtrtutQ " — ** oinc oibartf 8rt vabe deoif 
iffrt ;" — " J7,tt««C ydp vadj ^lov l<rficv ^iuvroQ," 2, 59. 
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God'bronght the Son into being bj his own will, or that he 
was , begotten against his will by necessity. Athanasius 
emphatically maintained the doctrine they impugned. If the 
will of God be supposed to be the origin of the Son's exist- 
ence, then the Son of God belongs to the class of creatures. 
The existence of the divine Logos precedes all particular 
acts of the divine Will, which are all effectuated only by tho 
Logos, who himself is the living divine Will. Our opponents 
think only of the contrast between will and compulsion ; they 
ignore what is higher, namely, the idea of that which is founded 
in the divine essence. We cannot say, God is good and merciful 
first of all, by a special act of his will ; but idl the acts of the 
divine will presuppose the Being of God. The same holds 
good of the Logos and the acts of God*s will.* 

In the views of the Semi-Arians various modifications 
existed ; they agreed in • opposition both to the Homousion 
and the Heterousion, and in maintaining the Homoiousion, 
and the distinction of the Son of God from created beings. 
The party generally assented to the fourth Antiochian Creed, 
and to that of the Synod held at Ancyra in the year 358. 
Two eminent men belonging to it are deserving of special 
notice. The first is Eusebius of Csesarea, whose system was 
derived chiefly from Origen, and hence in its main outlines was 
fixed before the Nicene Council, as it is evident from his earlier 
works, especially the &ir6i%i^is shcLyyiKtx^, He calls the Son 
of God the reflection of the first eternal light, and distinguishes 

• Orat. contr. Arian, ii. 2. — koI Avatpovvnc ^i rb xariL Avviv, irStc 
rb Kard PovXtiviv vporiyiitrOai ^iXovnc, ovk lpv9pi&eriv ; tl ci rd licr^ 
Kai oifK ovra vp&npov^ pov\6ftivoc ^^ avrd ilvai, irffiiovpyit, xal 
yivtrai rovriav 7rotjjri}c* rroXXy irponpov tirj dv trarrip yiwi^jxaTOQ Ik 
rye iSiae oiffriac tl ydp rb povXtaOai trtpl r&v fi'fj Zvriav didSaai T(p 
^ef, Siari fiij rb vvepxtifitvov r^c PovXi^anoQ ovic iiriyivi^ffKovtn rov 
l^iov ; v7repavati€tiKi dk, riJQ |3ov\^<rcb>c Tb wi^VKtvai Kai ilvai abrbv 
TraHpa rov Uiiov \&yov ti roivvv rb irponpovy Zinp iari Kard tpvaiv, 
oitK vgr^pCc Kard rtjv iKtivutv dvoiav, tt&q rb divrtpov, lairtp karl Kard 
Pov\ri<nv, ykvoir dv\ irp6rtpov di Iffrtv 6 \6yog, koI tivnpov ij KriavQ' 
dXK* i<mv 6 Xrfyoc, Kav frXtiova roXfidfriv oi dtrtttig' St* avrov ydp 

Jiywtv 4 KrlffiQ' Kai or}Xov dv £ci|, ^ri voiririjg Sty b dibq Ixct Kai rbv 
tlfUOvpyiKbp Xoyov, ovk iiuOiv oXX* Uiov kavrov* TraXtv ydp rb avrb 
pfiriov.ii rb PovXtaOat ix^i, Kai rb PovXrifxa airrov Trotijrueoj/ iffri xai 
dpKii rb povXrina aitrov irpbQ trvoraaiv rwv yivoftivutv' b ^t XSyog kariv 
aitrov voiririKoc Kai Briiiiovpybi:' ovk dfi^XoXov, hri ohrbg ivriv i| rov 
Wcprpbg l^Stva PovXrjt Kai ivovoiog ivipyita, Kai Xoyog dXtiOivbCt iv f 
gal cvvivriiiu Kai diouctirai rd vdvra koXwq* 
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by a kind of Bubordination the first and second light, the fint 
and second oucr/a ;* but the Son of God is in every respect 
similar to the Father. It is true, he had received from 
Origen the idea of a Generation not in time ; but, in order 
to distinguish the Son from the Father, he maintained that be 
was not eternal like the Father in an absolute sense, and that 
the Father existed before the Son. The Generation of the 
Son of God was an idea, to the conception of which only the 
acutest understanding .was adequate. He was begotten not in 
any specific time, but existed before all time in an incomprehen- 
sible manner. Eusebius calls the Son rsXaov dfifuoou^fifia rou 
TtXtUu ("the perfect workmanship of the Perfect One ") ; but 
it does not follow from this, that he held him to be a creature. 
At that time the language of theology was not so precise, and 
he afterwards expressed himself decidedly against such an 
opinion, as not corresponding to the nature and dignity of the 
Son of God, and as unscriptural. But even the Homousion 
did not correspond to the true relation of the Son to the 
Father, and was not founded in Scripture. He made use, 
by preference, of biblical phraseology, and eagerly insisted 
on what was practically important, while he pointed out the 
incomprehensibility of those things which men ought not to 
define too exactly. As we cannot conceive, he said, how 
Q^d made the world out of nothing, how can we expect 
to explain the manner in which the Son was brought into 
existence by the Father? We men know not even what 
lies straight before our eyes. Christ tells us what is needful 
to be known respecting himself ; he who believes on him hath 
everlasting life ; but how he is the Son of God, that is not 
necessary for us to know. From this standpoint we may 
understand his conduct in the Arian Controversy, and his 
moderation, which, however, was influenced by the imperial 
authority. When Arius acknowledged that the Son was 
begotten by the Father, this might appear sufficient from the 
standpoint of Eusebius, but he could not honourably assent 
to the Homousion, and it was acting unjustly when he wished 
to impose his point of view on all other persons, and charged 
the more decided adherents of the Homousion with obstinacy. 
Cybill of Jerusalemf agreed with Eusebius in his opposition 
against Arianism and the Homousion, and in his Catechism 
♦ Prxpar, Evang. 7, 12. Ecclea.Theol. 1. 89. t Catech. iv. 87; zL 4. 
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equally combated the views of those who separated the Son 
of GK)d from the Father, and those who confounded the Father 
and Son. But he approached nearer than Eusebius to the 
views of the Nicene party ; he taught that Christ was eternal, 
begotten from all eternity, without beginning and ofMiog in 
every respect to him who begat him. He endeavoured to 
avoid asserting that the generation of the Logos was consequent 
on an act of Uie divine Will, and not less the denial of such 
an act ; in order to escape the difficulty, he only says that God 
did not determine on the generation of Son by previous 
deliberation, but always had the Son along with himself. Like 
Eusebius, he enters a protest against defining too much on 
this doctrine ; it can only be spoken of negatively ; the mode 
cannot be determined. He was always amazed at the forward- 
ness of those persons who advanced too boldly, and with a 
pretended religious zeal, arrived at impious conclusions. 
Many things are to met with in the Bible which we cannot 
understand ; why should we make the attempt ? It is enough 
for us that God has begotten a Son ; let us check ourselves 
from wishing to know the inconceivable. Christ himself says, 
" He who believeth on him, hath everlasting life " — ^not he 
who knows how the Son is begotten of the Father.* 

As to the Arians, strictly so called, Arius had already 
given a very logical representation of his doctrine ; he had 
asserted the infinite distance between God and tlie creature, 
and classed the Son with created beings.f Only sometimes 
he was induced to express himself more mildly, as when in his 
letter to the Church at Alexandria he impugns those who 
held that the Father had begotten the Son not in truth, but 
in appearance. But this language implied no change in his 
own views ; for the true Generation, according to his repre- 
sentation, differed in nothing essentially from Creation. When 
he says of the Son that he was not like a creatm*e, he means 
to except him as being the most perfect of all creatures. He 
maintains that the Father begat the Son as unchangeable, but 
that this idea is founded not in his essence, but in his agency. 
In a fragment which Athanasius has preserved, he says, 

* Catech. zi. 12. 

i* Athan. c. Arian. Or. 1, 6. — Kai iravrtav %kviav Kal &vopiolf»v Svnay 
rov dtov far* ohaiav, o^ria Kai 6 \6yoQ iWdrpiog /liv xal dvojAoioc^ 
Konck trdyra t^q tov warpbg oifcriaQ Ktxi (Jiori|roc ian. 
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Christ is the Logos in a metonymical sense,* namely, in 
distinction from Reason as immanent in Gk>d ; the Fath^ is 
incomprehensible to the Son ; he knows him only in conformity 
mth his peculiar nature. These doctrines were expressed 
still more clearly and broadly by Eunomios, a Deacon of 
Antioch, afterwards Bishop of Cyzicus, as he had no such 
interest, as Arius originally had, to oonneot himself with the 
Homoiousians, but maintained his dogma equally against 
them and the Homousians. G^od, the only unoriginated Being, 
is infinitely exalted above all in nature, power and might ; the 
Son cannot be said to be like him, since, as Athanasius had 
already asserted, likeness and unlikeness can only be predi- 
cated of created beings ; but the Homousion necessarily leads 
to the acknowledgment of two original beings. Generation 
from the divine Essence seemed to him inconceivable, and to 
involve a sensuous emanation and a separation of the divine 
essence ; eternal Generation he regarded as unimaginable, 
and a heathenish representation derived from Platonisnu 
The divine essence or nature is simple ; the will is the 
mediating principle between the essence of God and his 
agency, and every act of the will necessarily has a beginning 
and an end.f The Son of God, consequently, was created 
according to God's will ; he was eternally with Qod only as 
predestinated ; he was created before all the rest of Creation, 
which he brought into existence as the organ of God. The 
natures of creatures differ according to God's will ; the Son 
of God must attain among them the highest possible perfec- 
tion. According to Gt)d's will he is the image and reflection 
of the Father,:]: the only begotten Gtod. In support of his 

* Contr. Arian. i« 5. — Svo yovv <ro^iaQ ^ri<riv cZvai, fiiav fikv n}v 
ISiav Kal ovvvtrapxovvav rtf ^cf, t6v H vl^y Iv raitry r» ifo^iif 
yiyivri<r9ai kcu ravrriQ fitrlxovra itvofi&frBai fiSvov vofiav koI \6yov 
17 ffo^ia 7<ip, (^rjffi, ry tro^Uf virrjpKt <ro^ov ^tov diXrimi' oSrw Koi Xoyov 
eT€pov ilvai Xiyu vapd rhv vibv iv rtp ^ttp, Kal rovrov fUTBxovra tov 
viov iivofidaBai ttoXiv Karii x^P^^ Xoyov Kal vibv airbv, 

f Greg. NyBsa, Orat. viii. t. ii. 650. — irderie ytw^iretiQ oim Jir' 
airupov kKTuvofiiviiQ, 6.XX* elff rt Tikoq KaraXtiyoi^tic <8vdyicif ^ava 
KOI rovQ vapadtKafikvovc tov viov Tjfjv ykvfi9iv, to r« mtravcvai rovrov 
yevvwuevov, prfdk vpbg ri}v Apx^^ ivivTutg ^X^tv. 

Z But differing from Arius. — OitK U Trjc vvaKoijc wpoffXatutv Tb 
elvat vibg ^ibg^ aXX* Ik tov vibg ilvai koX yevvtiBijvai fiovoyiv^g ^tbg 
ysv6p,€vog virrjKoog Iv Xoyoig vwiJKOog kv tpyoig. Gr^gor. Nyaa. Orat. 
ii. c. EuDom. 470, differing also in Apolog. § 24. — tIq ydp aOrov u 
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opinion of the Son's subordination he appealed to Christ's 
words, that he did not his own will, but the will of his Father 
and to the flact that Christ prayed to God. 

We have to notice anoUier person who at one time was 
among the most zealous advocates of the Nicene Creed, but 
afterward withdrew from the party, Marcellus, Bishop of 
Ancyra. In his zeal against the Arian Asterius he became a 
violent opponent of Origen, to whom he traced Arianism, 
though Origen was rather the forerunner of the middle party. 
But Marcellus allowed of no mean between the Kicene 
Homousion and Arianism. The Arians maintained that the 
term Logos was applied only in a metonymical seuse to the 
Son of God, for the proper Logos was the indwelling reason 
of God. He opposed the Homousion to the utmost, and said 
that the term Logos was the only one which could be employed 
as an adequate designation of the divine nature in Christ ; 
that it was only possible to speak of an eternal existence of 
the Logos in Gk)(l, and that every idea of subordination must 
be excluded. When the Arians appealed to passages of 
Scripture which expressed a certain dependent relation of 
Chnst, that he was the Image of God, the T^oir^oxo; ^(n^i 
jtrigsag and the like, he allowed they were right in the 
notion of dependence, but maintained that these passages 
referred not to the Logos in himself, but only to his human 
appearing. He was, indeed, the first person who referred all 
the expressions in Col. i. 15, &c., and in the Epistle to the 
Ephesians, to Christ as a man, and to the Creation brought 
into existence by him. Image, he said, denotes something 
visible, hence Christ could only be so called, as far as he 
represents Gbd in humanity ; xrttftg was the new moral 
creation proceeding from him, and he was its v^uT6roxog as the 
first being on the new standpoint. He distinguished the 
Logos according to his eternal being in God and his coming 

rbv fiovoyevrj ytva»9Cftiv, icai ic&vra rd dC avrvv yBvSfAtva xarafiaQtaVt 
oifK &v oiwXoyilitrtuv [Iv} aitrf ^ifapiiaOai Tcaaaw r^y rov irarpd^ 
dvvafiiv ; 

* Euseb. contr. Harcellum, ii. 8, p. 44, ed. Colon. — oif roiwv oZtoc 
6 iiyiwraroc Xoyoc vpb riJQ lvav9piaicr\(Tna^ 'jrptar6roKOi: vcunig KriatutQ 
ifvdfioOTO* TT&s ydp dvvarbv, rhv iai ovra vptaroroKOV dvai tivoq ; 
iXkd rov irpHroy Kaivbv avOpuvov, etc ^^ ^^ icavra &vcuct^akaitiKraiy9ai 
itovXriOfi 6 dtbc tovtov al ^etat ypa^al wpkirSroKov ird<n}C dvo/ia^ovffi 
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out from Grod, or as 4tfu;^dl^«y and as hi^tia b^atfrix^* formed 
bj a 9rXaru¥f(F6as of the Logos ; the Deity remained an 
indivisible unity, but by virtue of such an agency the Logos 
was extended outward. This is another mode of expression 
for the older phrases XSyog hdidhroi and Tfof o^ix^^. Marcellos 
referred the whole Creation to this d^aarncfi iw^tia, and 
included in it the generation of the Logos as far as he com- 
municated himself outwardly. But he referred the opera- 
tion of the fvf^f/a more especially to Christ's Incarnation. 
Hence, the name Son of God was applicable not to the Logos 
in himself, but to the iw^ua hfatsrixn by virtue of which he 
acted among men in order to mcuse them the children of God. 
Christ called himself the Son of Manf because lie wished to 
signify that he was the Son of God only in relation to 
humanity, in which he wished to employ that agency. The 
charge of Sabellianism which the Arians brought against him 
was therefore not unfounded, especially as he had objected to 
the mention of three hypostases as infringing on the divine 
unity.^ He was first of all deposed at Constantinople A.D.' 886, 
by the majority of the Oriental Church, when they set them- 
selves in opposition to the Nicene doctrine, and Eusebius of 
Ccesarea was commissioned to refute his doctrine.§ At a later 
period many adherents of the Homousion declared themselves 
against him.|| Marcellus, however, adopted these erroneous 

* Euseb. contr. Marcellum, lib. iL 2, p. 89. — irp6 r^c itifiiovpyiac 
airaaric riavxia tiq ^v, uiQ tUoQy iv ry 5«v row \6yov 6vroc. P. 41. — 
oifdtvbQ ydp ovrog wportpov ^ ^tov ^6vov, irdvrotv dt iid rov \6yov 
yiyvsffBai /icXXoi/roiv, irpori\9iv 6 \6yoQ dpaoriKy Ivfpycif, 6 \6yoc 
oiroQ Tov warpbg dv — i^ph yap rov rov KSfffiov cZyat, tjv 6 \6yog iv r^ 
varpl '6re H 6 ^ebg vavroKpartDp vdvra rd iv oipavolQ koI iwl yrjg 
rrpovOiro Teoifjvai, ivepyiiag ^ rov Koofiov ylveenc idtlro 8pa<TTiKrJQ' cac 
fid rovrOf fitittvbc ovrog iripov ttX^v rov diov vdvra'ydp ofAoXoyiXrau 
vir* airov yiyiv^oBai, rorc 6 \6yoQ wgoiXOutv iykvtro rov Kotr/iov 
rroifirriQ, 

f Ibid. ii. 2, p. 42. — ovx vibv ^lov iavrbv Svofid^n, dW [^vOpwirov], 
(va Sid rtjg roiavrtig bfioXoyiag ^iaei rbv dvOpiairov Sid n)v Trpbg 
airbv KOivutviav vibv ^iov yivkaOai vapatrigEvdiyy Kal furd rb rlXog 
rfjc frpaKiiog avOig utQ Xoyog ivutOy rtf dc% ^^VP'^v iiutvo rb virb rov 
dnoffrSXov vpotiprifiivov, rors avrbq viro rayijatrai rip vrora^ovn 
airf trdvra, ivo j irdvra Kat iv wdai Xp^vrog [«^€oc] (1 Cor. xv. 28) 
Iffrat yap rrivucavra rovro Sxrep vportpov ^v, 

X Eccl. Theol. iii. c. 4. 

§ Neander's Ch. Hiat. iv. 50 — 52. 

11 Epiph. H«r. 72, 4. 
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^representations involuntarily, and had no intention of being a 
Sabellian, but his pupil Photinus (^eart/vSc), probably Bishop 
of Sirmium, put die Dogma in a more logical form, and 
approached nearer to Sabellianism and Samosatenism.* He 
taught that the Logos was truly in the Father, but as such 
was not the Son, that Christ was not the Son of God from 
Eternity, but only in virtue of his human appearance ; and 
that the pre -existence with God which belonged to him 
according to the New Testament, referred only to his predes- 
tination. In his views of the human appearance of Christ, he 
differed from his teacher. Both were deposed from their 
offices by the Synod at Sirmium, a.d. 351. 

2.| THE DOCTRINE OF THE HOLT SPIRIT. 

It must excite surprise that the doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit is only adverted to in very general terms in the Nicene 
Creed. Why was the Homousion doctrine not applied to 
it ? It has been alleged that at that time there was no 
controversy respecting it. But this ground is not correct; for 
it is evident. from the express statement of Athanasius,j: that 
Anus applied the doctrine of subordination to the Holy 
Spirit; he placed the same distance between the Son and the 
Spirit as between the Falher and the Son. According to him, 
the Holy Spirit was only the first of created beings, brought 
into existence by the Son as the organ of the Father. Or 
shonld we be justified in saying that attention had not been 
sufficiently directed to this point ? that it was not held to be 
of sufficient importance ? The true reason rather consists in 
this, that the Oriental Church was at tbat time much less 

* Athan. De Syn. Arim, et Seleuc. § 26. The Formula Antiochena, 
4, § 27. Formula Sirmiensis Antith. 5. — ei tiq xard vpoyvumv vp6 
Mtipiac Xiyti rhv vibv ivTa^ Kai fxi) Trpd aititvwv Ik rov trarpbg yeycv- 
vfifuvov irphq rbv ^tbv cZvat, Kai dj.' avrov yty€Vfi<r9ai rd rravTa, d, I. 

6. *Ec TtQ rijv ohaiav rov ^tov irXarvvftrOai 17 (TvarkWtirOai ^dtricoi, a. I. 

7. *Ei r*c v^Xarvvofuvriv rrjv ovfjiav rov ^tov rbv vibv Xlyot ttoiciv, ^ 
rbv Tekamffiibv TtiQ ohffiaq aitrov vibv 6vo/ia^ot, &, I. 

i* Keander^B Ch. Hist. iv. 84. 

. X Orat. contr. Arian. i 6. — Kai on fiifiiptvfikvai ry 0v<rfi Kai Anf^t- 
vuiUvat Kai dtrttrxoi'ViiyfiBvat Kai oXXorpioi Kai ipiroxoi hiaiv aXKriKiav 
al oiiaiai rov .trarpbq kox tov viov Kai tov aylov wivparog Kai wg avrbg 
ti^dtyKaro dvbfioioi irafiwav dWriXuv, raig rt oifciaig Kai ^o^aig eiciv 
iirdvopoc rbv yovv \6yov ^rieriv dg bpoiSrriTa Sd^rig Kai ovtriag 6W6- 
r^wvAvat vavrtKug iKariptaVf tov re warpbg Kai rov ayiov wevpaTog* 
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fitted to admit the Homousia of the Holy Spirit aa part of 
its doctrine, and if it had been urged, its opposition against 
the Homousion would have been still greater. Eumomiub 
developed this doctrine ncTore logically. He represented the 
Holy Spirit to be the first created being brought into existence 
by the agency of the Son, according to the command of the 
Father. He denied his possession of creative power, but 
attributed to him sanctifying and enlightening power, from 
which resulted a remarkable separation of the Intellectual and 
the Moral in Religion. His unspiritaal * Subordinationism is 
shown in the following expressions, — ^the Holy Spirit cannot 
be compared either with the Son, or with other created 
beings ; he is neither God nor Lord ; he is the servant of 
Christ his God, since he sanctifies and enlightens rational 
creatures, and puts them in mind to keep Christ's command. 
He supports the weakness of our prayers ; be forgives the sins 
of the penitent at the command of Christ, and leads them to 
a true knowledge of him ; he makes known what he has 
received from Christ ; he speaks not of himself, and confesses 
Christ as his Lord and God. But even as late as a.]>. 880, great 
indistinctness prevailed among different parties respecting this 
Dogma, so that even Gbegoby Nazianzen could say,t ** Some 
of our theologians regard the Spirit simply as a mode of 
divine operation, others as a creature of God, others as God 
himself ; others, again, say that they know not which of these 
opinions to accept, from their reverence for Holy Writ, which 
says nothing upon it." Hilary of Poictiers, a Nicene theologian, 
acknowledges that the Holy Ghost exists, and that faith in 
him is necessarily connected with confessing the Father and 
the Son, and to know this is sufficient. If any one ask | 
what the Holy Spirit is, and is not satisfied with the answer 
that he is through Him and from Him through whom are all 
things ; that he is the Spirit of God, and his gift to 
believers, even Apostles and Prophets will not satisfy such 
a person, for they only assert this of him, that be is. He 
does not venture to attribute to him the name of God, because 
the Scripture does not so call him expressly, § yet it says, that 

* A. Mail Scriptt. Vett. CoUectio Nova, t. iii. fragm. 8. 

t Orat. 37, cap. 12, p. 596, ed. Colon. 1690. 

t De Trinitate, 2, c. 29. 

§ Ibid. 12, c. 55. — Nulla te (Deum) nisi res tua penetnU* neo pco* 
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the Holy Spirit searcheth the deep things of God, it follows 
that he partakes of the divine essence. Though Basil of 
Gffisarea wished to teach the divinity of the Holy Spirit in his 
church, he only ventured to introduce it gradusdly. The 
subject was brought more distinctly under discussion, when 
many of the Homoiousians showed themselves ready to adopt 
the Nicene doctrine, but could not make up their minds to 
extend the Homoousion to the Holy Spirit. In order to remove 
their objections, Athanasius, who from the first had been 
consequential on this dogma, composed his letter to Serapion, 
bishop of Thmuis.* His arguments are the following :^ 
** How can the Holy Spirit belong to the same class as the 
beings who are sanctified by him ? The Holy Spirit is the 
Bouroe of true life ; when he is imparted to tis, we attain to 
communion with God. This would be impossible if the 
Holy Spirit were foreign to the divine nature. K he were 
not divine but of a created nature, then something created 
would be admitted into the Trinity. Arianism could not 
be logically rejected if the Homousion were not also ascribed 
to him." Subsequently, this dogma was defended W Gregory 
Nazianzus,! Gregory of Nyssa,§ Basil of GsBsarea,^ Didymus,|| 
and Ambrose of Milan.** Its impugners were called Pneu- 
matomachi, and Macedonians after Macedonius^ a semi-Arian 
bishop of Constantinople. In opposition to them, likeness of 
essence was ascribed to the Holy Spirit first of all by the 

fimdum majestatis taa peregrinn atqne alienfl) a ie viitutiii causa 
ntetittir. 
* Keandei'B Ch. Hist iv. 86. Athan. I^ i. 3, 4. 0pp. torn, i p. 2. 
rl* Ep. i. § 24. — 6( KTifffia Sk ^v rb wtvfia rb &yiov, ovk av rt/Q kv 
abrtf /Atrovaia tov diov ykvoiTo ^fiiv dXK* ^ &pa Krifffian fikv 
'owviirr6fuBaj aWorptoi Sk tIjq ^tia£ ^{undtQ kyivi/Atva, wc Kard. uriSkv 
adrriig fifrixovrfc* vvv ik, drc XeyoiuBa uiroxot Xpiorov luU ftMToxoi 
J^ov, diinwTtu rb kv i^fuv xP^^V^^ "^ ^ ^^(^J^S* -M^ o^fo. r% rw 
y€Vf§T<w ^v9e^f 6XKa t^q tov vlov ^m tov kv avr^ trvevfiaroQ, ffwdv' 
rovTos iifta^ ry irargi, 1 Joh. iv. 13. — £t dk ry tov vvivfurro^ fUTOvffi^ 
yivd/iiOa KOiviavoi ddae ^vffiiae, fiaivit^ &v n£ Xiyuiv rb wvivfia r^C 
lervitr^ ^^irtug rat /xi) r^c ^ov ^600* Sid rovro yap Mai kv olc yivtrai, 
oh'oi dioitoiovvTat' d Sk ^towmi, oint dfAifXoXov, Zrt q roWov f^tQ 
d§ov kvTi. 

Ozat. 37, 43. 

Oxation against Eunomius. 
irtpl TOV ayiov irvivfiaroc vpbg 'A/i^iX^Xtov. 
^ De Spiritu Sancto, translated by Jerome. 
*• De Spiritu Sancto, libb. 3. 
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SjQod held at Alexandria about a.d. 362 ; for those who 
maintaiuod that he was a creature could not consistently 
reject Arianism. An Illyrian Council, a.d. 376, and the 
Ecumenical at Constantinople, confirmed the Nicene Creed, 
with the addition of ascribing the Homousion to the Holy 
Spirit ; * '* We believe in the Holy Spirit, the Lord who makes 
alive, who proceedeth from the Father, and equally with the 
Father and the Son is to be worshipped and glorified." 

In these doctrinal definitions lay the germ of a difference 
between the Eastern and Western Church. In the East it 
was customary to contemplate God as the efficient cause in 
the Trinity, and to make this essential to the Monarchy. 
The Logos was looked upon as the mediating principle, and 
hence tie representation was formed that the Holy Spirit 
proceeded from the Father through the Son. The relations of 
causality in the Triad were supposed to be such, that all things 
originated with the Father, were brought into existence by the 
Son, and completed by the Holy Spirit.f The existence of 
all Spirits proceeds from the will of the Father, by the Son 
they are brought into existence, and they attain perfection by 
the character imptirted to them by the Holy Spirit ; there are 
not three a^^ijcai hvoarddfig, but there is one a^;^^, God the 
Father, who creates all things by the Son, and completes 
them by the Holy Spirit. Thus the way was opened for 
giving special prominence to the doctrine of the procession of 
the Spirit from the Father. Another occasion for maintaining 
it was found in the controversy with the Pneumatomachi, 
against whom it was maintained that the Holy Spirit had his 
existence from the Father in the same manner as the Son. 
Theodore of Mopsuestia adopted this view, which was now 
established in the East. In his confession of faith, he says : 
** The Spirit derives his essence from the Father ; we do not 
look upon him as the Son, nor do we admit that he received 
his being through the Son. "J 

In the West, on the contrary, while asserting the Homousion 
of the Father and the Son against the Arians, it was also held 

* Kat liq rb uyiov irvivfia t6 Kvpiov t6 ^(uottoiov, t6 Ik tov varpbi 
tKTropevofiivoVf rb aifv rrarpi Kai viip avfiirpoaKvvovfxivov Kat ffvviota' 
^ofitvov rb XaXijffav Bid ruiv 7rpo<l>i]Twv. 

t Basilius De Spir. S. 38. 

; Walch Bibl Symb. p. 204. 
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that the Holy Spirit proceeded from the Son as well as from 
the Father. Augustin • illustrates the doctrine of the Triad 
by the analogy of the Trinity in the human spirit. Being 
corresponds to God the Father ; knowingy as a self-representa- 
tion of being, to the Son ; and vsiUing, or love in which being 
and knowing embrace each other, to the Holy Spirit. Hence, 
the idea that in the Holy Spirit, the Father and the Son 
embrace each other, and that he proceeds from the Father and 
the Son. The Trinity appeared to him t to be a law of all 
existence; for in all things he distinguished the universal 
Being, the special form of Being, and the unity of both. He 
did not conceal from himself that this was only an analogy ; :|; 
we know the Triad in this manner as far as it is possible, as 
in a glass dtirkly. Of the Holy Spirit in particular he says, 
that he is the Spirit of the Father and the Son, sent by both. 
He is that whereby we stand in connexion with God and with 
one another ; he is the Love with which the Father and the 

♦ Conf. 13, cap. 11. — Vellem ut haec tria cogitarent homines iu 
seipsis. Longe aliud sunt ista tria quam ilia Trinitas : sed dico ubi 
se exeroeant et ibi probent, et sentiant quam longe sunt. Dico autem 
hsdo tria : esse, nosse, velle. Sum «nim, et novi, et volo ; sum sciens 
et volens ; et scio esse me, et velle ; et volo esse, et scire. In his 
igitur tribus quam sit inseparabilis vita, et ima vita, et una mens, et 
una essentia, quam denique inseparabilis distinctio, et tamen distinctio, 
vjdeat qui potest. 

+ De Vera Religione, 13. — Qua Trinitate quantum in hac vita 
datum est cognita, omnes intellectualis et animalis et corporalis 
creatiira, ab cuEulem. Trinitate creatrice esse iu quantum est, et 
speciem suam habere et ordinatissime administrari sine uUa dubita- 
tione peitapicitur, non ut aliam partem totius creaturse fecisse intelli- 
gatur Pater, et aliam Filius et aliam Spiritus Sanctus, sed et simul 
omnia et unamquamque naturam Patrem fecisse per Filium in dono 
Spiritus SanctL Omnis enim res vel substantia vel essentia vel natura, 
vel si quo alio verbo melius enuntiatui*, simul hsec tria habet, ut et 
unum aliquid sit et specie propria discematur a ceteris et venun 
ordinem non excedat. 

X Serm. 71, 18. — Nostis carissimi in ilia invisibili et incorruptibili 
Trinitate, quam fides nostra et catholica ecclesia tenet et prssidicat, 
Beum Patrem non Spiritus Sancti Patrem esse sed Filii, et T)eum 
Filium non Spiritus Sancti Filium esse sed Patris : Deum utem 
Spiritimi Sanctum non solius Patris aut solius esse Filii Spiritum, sed 
Patris et Filii. Et banc Trinitatem quamvis servata singularum pro- 
prietati et substantia personarum, tamen propter ipsam individuam et 
inseparabilem setemitatis, veritatis, bonitatis esseutiam vel naturam, 
non esse tres Deos sed unum Deum. 
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Son love one another * Augustin contends against those who 
saj that the Holy Spirit proceeds from the Father to the Son, 
and from the Son proceeds and passes on to sanctify in the 
Creation. Tet we find that he admits a modified reinnesenta^ 
tion ; he considers it allowable to s^y, that the Spirit pfoceeis 
princtpalit&r itom the Father. The difference of these vi^ws, 
which had been formed involuntarily, was the sulyect of open 
discussion in the Eastern Church* Cyrill of Alexandria, ifi 
his anathemas against Nestorius, pronounced condemnation 
on those who did not derive the Holy Spirit from Christ 
Theodoret, in his refutation of thes6 anathemas, rejoined, thttt 
if by this it is meant that the Spirit is of the same essetios 
with Christ and proceeds from the Father, we give oiur ass^it 
But if it be intended that he has his existence through the 
Son, this is impious. He appeals to 1 Cor. ii. 1% rh ihwfMi 
rh hi rmi dsou. After all, Th^oret had no intention to expose 
the current doctrine of the Western Church, but contended 
against the Pneumatomachi, and in the Western Church an 
opposition was openly expressed, when the West-Gothic Church 
under King Eeocared renounced Arianism for the Catholic 
confession at the Synod of Toledo in a.d. 589. At that time 
the Nicene-Constantinopolitan Creed was adopted, with the 
addition in reference to the Holy Spirit ; that he proceeded 
from the Father and the Son, and those were condemned who 
denied this. But here again, the opposition was not against tiie 
Eastern Church, but the Arians ; still, in these dedatations, 
the germs of difference are already discernible. 

We must now take a glance at the ideas of the Church 
doctrine respecting the unity in essence of th« Trknty. 

* De Trinit. 15, 27. — Satis de Fatre et Filio^ quantum p«lr hoc 
speculum atque in hoc ssnigmate vidore potuimus, locuti sumuBk Kvoic 
de Spiritu Sancto, quantum Beo donante yidere conceditur, disaeren- 
dum est. Qui Spiritus Sanctus secundum soripturas sacras nee Patris 
Bolius est nee Filii solius, sed amborum, et ideo oonmiimem, qua 
invioem se diliguht Pater et Filius, nobis insinuat oaritatem. 

t Ibid. 15, 29.>-^Et tamen non frustra in hao Trinitafte nob 
dioitur V erbum Dei nifii Filius, nee donum. Dei nisi Spiritus Sanctus, 
nee de quo genitnm est verbum et de quo prooedit principaliter Spiritus 
Sanctus nisi Deiis Pater. Ideo autem addidi, principaliter, quk ei de 
Filio Spiritus Sanctus procedere reperitur. Sed boo quoqoe iUi Phttr 
dedit, non jam ezsistenti et nondum habenti ; sed quidqnid unigenito 
verbo dedit, gignendo dedit. Sic eigo eum genuit at etiam tie iUo 
donum commune procederet et Spiritus Sanctus spiritui Bmet amboiwii. 
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Setting out from Subordinationism in the development of the 
doctrine of the Trinity, and, therefore, with the representation 
of three independent persons, the transition would not be 
difficult to regard the unity of the three hypostases as the 
unity of species belonging to three individuids. Such com 
parisons actually occur in the Fathers, since they seem to 
distinguish the Persons only by yvu^tgrtxSi ttfifiiTU or idtdjfiaray 
as beings belonging to a species, distinguished by specific 
marks. Yet, as we cannot suppose their views to be so 
exactly defined, we must not infer too much from these 
comparisons. It is evident that they did not mean to apply 
the idea of species literally, and did not consider the categories . 
under which temporal beings are arranged, as exactly cor 
responding to those of the divine. Basil** directly opposes 
such a view ; indeed, we could not suppose them so absurd 
as to regard the Deity merely as an idea of species. The 
Unity of the essence of the Triad is something higher than 
numerical unity; the Monad is only a designation of the 
simple and incomprehensible essence of God. We recognise 
the influence of Augustin in giving prominence to the divine 
Unity, in the form of the so-called Athanasian Creed, which 
most probably originated in the fifth century in the North 
African Church, when the renewed conflict with the Arians 
under the rule of the Vandals called for a more decided state 
ment of the orthodox doctrine. Probably, Vigilius of Tapsus 
was the author. 

In the Eastern Church, during the sixth and seventh 
centuries, fresh investigations respecting the Unity in the 
Triad were entered upon, owing to the excitement produced 
by an acute monophysite theologian Johannes Philoponusf 

Do Spir. Sancto, 1 7. 
i* De Civit. Dei, 11, 24. — CredimuB et tenemus et fideliter prasdi- 
eamus quod Pater genuerit Verbum, hoc est. Sapientiam, per quam 
facta sunt omnia, unigenitum Filium unus uniun, setemus cosetemum, 
Bumme bonus equaliter boniun : et quod Spiritus Sanctus simul et 
Ffttris et Filii sit Spiritus, et ipse consubstantialis et coetemus 
ambobus; atque hoc totum et Trinitatis sit propter proprietatem 
parsonarum, et unus Beus propter inseparabilem omnipotentiam : ita 
tamen, ut etiam cum de singulis qusBiitur, unusquisque eorum et Deus 
et omnipotens esse respondeatur ; cum vero de omnibus simul, non 
ires dii vel tres omni potentes, sed imus Deus omnipotens ; tanta ibi 
est in tribus inseparabiUs unitas, quae sic se voluit prsedicari. 
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He revived the doctrine of Johannes Arcusnages, and 
applied the ideas of Aristotle, whose philosophy he had 
closely studied, to this dogma. At that time the proper 
idea of ^vfftg was much disputed, and the sense in which 
a divine nature might be spoken of. Philoponus con- 
nected with it the Aristotelian definition of sJdog, the 
general idea which is expressed in individual objects. Either 
the divine nature might be spoken of as the Universal which 
is contained in individual persons who are distinguished by 
specific marks ; or individual divine natures might be spoken 
of in the individual hypostases. From this it would appear, 
that he confounded the common divine essence in the Triad 
with the idea of species, and fell into Tritheism. On this 
side he was open to attack. 

THE CONSEQUENCES OF THE CONTROVERSY. 

The consequences of this controversy were first noticeable 
in the general tendency of the dogmatic spirit. A revolution 
would have been effected in the entire method of dogmatic 
thinking by those of whom Eunomius was so extreme a repre- 
sentative, if they had not been kept back by the superior force 
of their opponents. He was blamed for denying the incom- 
prehensibility of God, which even Arius maintained, who also 
allowed that the creation of the Son of God could be compre- 
hended by no human mind ; but Eunomius in this respect 
differed widely from him. This could not be considered as 
the mere forced inferences of opponents, since his devoted 
pupil, the Church Historian Philostorgius,* mentions it to his 
credit that in his point he differed from Arius. Besides, 
Eunomius himself says in a fragment,t that the intellect of 
those who believe in the Lord rises above all sensible objects, 
nor even remains stationary at the generation of the Son of 
God, but rises to God himself. Against this assertion Gregory 

* Hint. Eecl. 2, 3, 10, 2. 

t Greg. Nyss. Orat. 10. Contr. Eunom. Op. 2, pp. 674, 676. — '0 ydp 
vovc T&v €tc rbv Kvpiov vfjTitTTSVKOTiov traaav aia^tirriv Kai voijriyv 
oifffiav virepKv\l/ag, oi/dk kni rrJQ rov viov ytvvi^ffnoc 'iffrairOai ttI^vccv. 
'EiTceKtiva dk Tavrrjg 'itrou TrSQtp TiJQ atwviov Z**^fjg ivrvx^'^v ry vpur^ 
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of Nyssa says, If eternal life be not in the Son, he spoke 
falsely who said, " I am eternal life." Eunomius* asserted 
that his opponents who denied the comprehensibility of God, 
were not worthy the name of Christians ; since for what 
purpose did Christ come if we knew nothing of God, like the 
heathen. But here his own unfair reasoning is evident, 
since it does not follow from the denial of perfect knowledge, 
that there is none at all. As he erroneously placed the seat of 
Eeligion-in knowledge, Dogma and Dogmatic, logical clearness 
were the main thing to him, and his adherents persisted in 
exalting the Dogmatic above the Practical, while his opponents 
attached greater importance to living according to the ordi- 
nances of the Church. He maintained f that piety consisted 
not in a reverence for names and mystical symbols, but in 
accuracy of doctrines ; to this Gregory of Nyssa replied, that 
whoever is not bom again cannot enter the kingdom of Heaven ; . 
he who does not eat the Lord's flesh and drink his blood 
cannot have eternal life ; everything depends on communion 
with Christ. This controversy would have led, had it been pro- 
longed, to discussions on the relations of faith to knowledge, 
and on the limits of knowledge and its relation to life. 
Gbegory of Nyssa says, we must entirely give up the investiga- 
tion respecting the origin of things ; even the most enlightened 
men have perceived that they must abide on the standpoint of 
faith. In Heb. xi. 11, it is said that we know by faith that the 

* Greg. Nyss. Orat. 11. Adv. Eun. p. 704. — l/LriSk Tpbc rrjv ratv 
Xpi(fTiavwv vpotrriyopiav o(ceia>c ^X^tv rove dyvuxrrov Airo^aivofisvovg 
Tf^v ^iiav ^iaiVf dyvtairrov di Kal rbv rrJQ yivvriotiag rpoirov, 

+ L. c. — ovTi ry trefivdrriri r&v dvofiarutv, ovrt iOtuv Kai fivtrrtxiHv 
avfitokuv iSiSrriTi KvpovffOai rb Trjg evatteiag /it/or^piov, ry Si t&v 
doy fidriav j&Kpiiii^. 

X Greg. Nyssa. De Anima et Kesurrectione, iii. p. 238, ed. Paris, 
1638. — 6X\d Tt)v fikv ^^rjjfftv rrjv vipl tov irojg rd Kaff llKasrov 
ykyovtVf l^f^ipiTiov irdvrti tov \6yov* ovti ydp inpt r&v vpoxiipoiv 
rffiiv €ic KaTavbrjffiv, &s r^v dvriXij^iv ^t' aiaOi^fftbtQ ixofAtv, dvvarbv 
av yivoiro ri^ dupevvofMivifi Xoyy, rb irStq vvkvTf) rb ^aivofievov Kara- 
voijffai, toe t^V^^ ^oIq ^Bo^opovfiivoic Kai dyioig dvSpdfft rb roioi'irov 
Xrinrbv vofiioOfjvai' viarei ydp voovfisVj ^riffiv 6 drrderroXoQf Karripritr- 
Oai Toifg ai&vaQ pi^fiari diov, etc ^^ f*^ ^k ^aivofiivutv rd bputfifva 
ytyovkvcu' oifK av it»c oiofcat rwro ei^wv, liinp ^iro yviaarbv ttvai Std 
rwv Xoyifffiiiv to Zv^oiffiivoV dW* 5rt fikv ^eX^fiart ^titp Karrip rloQai 
abr6g rt 6 altav Kai vdvra ^tra Iv avrtfi yeykvi^Tai' bang ovv dv fiti oirog 
b aiiitv, ^ vapaBeutpiirai ttdaa bpary n Kai doparog Kritrig; rovro 
ViiTiffTiVKivai ^fi(r>v b dTToaroXog' rb Si irdg a^^cev ddieptvvrirov 
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worlds were made. This the writer would not have said if he 
had thoaght that we could comprehend it by the .understanding. 
The Arian controversy had special consequences in reference 
to particukr doctrines. The contrast between that wkdch has 
its basis in the nature of God, and what is created out of 
nothing, ab extra, by his will, became more sharply defined* 
and at the same time the doctrine of Creation was more 
exactly determined as an act of the divine will, in opposition 
to the Oriental doctrine of emanation, and to the speculative 
Cosmogony in general. This was a victory of the Christian 
faith over the heathen element, and an assurance of the 
practical tendency of Christianity. The assertion of Arias 
that, on the Nicene standpoint an eternal Creation must be 
admitted, caused Athanasius in opposition to assert more 
distinctly the production of Creation out of nothing, and to 
prove that a beginning is implied in the very idea of a created 
being. Let any one ask, he says,* why Gt>d did not create 
from all eternity, none but a madman would think of attempt- 
ing to explain it But in order to give a reason for it, we say 
that it belongs to the nature of creatures not to be eternal, 
although it were possible for God always to create. For 
they were created out of nothing, and were not till brought 
into being. How, therefore, could they have existed 
from the beginning with the ever-living God? Augustin 
endeavoured to disjom all ideas of Time from the idea 
of Creation.f He distinguishes the divine eternity from 

• Contr. Arian. Or. i. 29. 

f De Civit. Dei. xii. c. 15. — Ubi enim nulla creatura est, oujus 
mutabilibus motibus tempora peraguntur, tempera omnino esse non 
possunt. Ac per hoc etsi aemper fuerunt, creati sunt ; nee si semper 
fuerunt, ideo creator! cosetemi sunt. Illi enim semper fuit SBternitate 
immutabili, isti autem facti sunt. Sed ideo semper fuisse dicuntur, 
quia omni tempore fuerunt, sine quibus tempora nuUo modo esse 
potuerunt ; tempus autem quoniam mutabilitate transcunity setemitati 
immutabili non potest esse cosetemum. 

Conf. xi. 11. — Quis tenebit cor et figet, ut paululum rapiat splendor 
em semper stantes setemitates, et oomparet eum temporibus numquam 
stantibus, ut videat esse incomparibilem et videat longum tempos, nisi 
ex multis prsstereuntibus motibus, qui simul extendi non possunt, 
longum non fieri ; non autem prseterire quid quam in adtemo, sed totum 
esse prsesehs; nullum vero tempus esse prsesens; et videat omne 
^rseteritum propelli ex future et omne futurum ex prsetento consequi 
et omne praetentum ac futurum ab eo, quod semper est prsesens, d^ari 
et ex currrare ? 
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an endless Becoming. In reference to God we cannot speak 
of any priority; he preceded Creation not by virtue of a 
changeable temporal duration, but by virtue of his unchange- 
able eternity, and because without Creation no time whatever 
can be imagined. In discussing the idea of an endless 
Becoming, he says,* we do not answer those who ask what 
Cbd did before he created the World, as some one did, with the 
witty sarcasm, '* He prepared Hell for over-curious speculators." 
He then shows the difficulties on both sides, and maintains 
that God by the elevation of his Eternity as an ever-enduring 
Present, preceded all time, and that at all events an endless 
Becoming was not equivalent to an unchangeable Eternity. 
Augustin's conception of the relation between the creative 
and upholding agency of God were determined by his 
idea of Creation. Creation was not to be thought of as a 
temporal act, beginning and ending, but as ever continuous ; 
hence God's upholding agency came to be regarded as a 
continued Creation* His religious consciousness led him to 
the same view, by giving him the idea of the perpetual, 
absolute dependence of the Creature on God in opposition to 
the deistical notion of the relation of God to the world. He 
has expressed many deep reflections on this subject. God 
governs his whole creation by his own hidden might. " The 
Father worketh hitherto ; " these words of Christ (John v. 17) 
he understands of Gk)d's upholding as a continued Creation.f 
It is God who works by the rain, and the labours of the 
husbandman. God cannot leave his work, like a builder, 
after its completion ; the world would not last a moment 
without his guidance; if the secret agency of God J were 
vrithdrawn from Nature, to which it has given existence and 
preservation, Nature would at once sink into nothing. From 
this point of view, he combats § the mechanical conception oi 
the relation of God to the World, whatever proceeds from the 
hidden and unseen laws of Nature is to be traced back to the 
agency of God, which operates henceforth and for ever. 
"Dierein is the Law expressed ; and what is effected by the 
coarse of Nature, is only a work of God's creative power ; he 
appoints their laws and powers constantly afresh, and works 
through them. If the upholding and creative agency of God 

* Cap. xiL t Be Genesi ad Litter. 4, 22, 5, 40. 

JIbid. 9, 27. § Ibid. 6. 20, 10. 
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were thus conceived of, and the immediate agency of God in 
the whole Creation admitted, the idea of miracle would be 
specifically determined. Augustin was very far from regarding 
a miracle exceptionally as an immediate operation of God. 
How he viewed it in relation to the course of Nature, and the 
creative immediate agency of Gt)d, appears from the following 
expressions :* — Besides those operations which take place in 
the natural course of things, the Creator has reserved to him- 
self the power, out of all these powers, to make something 
different than what was founded in the original laws of 
Nature, but nothing which is contradictory to them. For 
G^d's power is not arbitrary ; but as He is Al] mighty, so also he 
is Allwise ; he allows in the course of time that to proceed 
from every natural being, of which he had previously implanted 
the tendencies in nature. He has also granted to creatures, 
the possibility of such miraculous operations arising from 
them which, though not contradicting them, could not be 
derived from their natural powers. Nature has been so 
constituted, that it must be subject to an Allmighty will. 
Augustin, therefore, regarded miracles as operations which 
could not proceed from natural powers ; but these powers are 
80 constituted as to be capable and ready to receive higher 
powers into them as God has determined in his scheme of the 
World. Therefore, miracles, as well as natural operations are 
referable to an immediate agency of God in the Creation. 
Hence, Augustin says, God the Creator of Nature, does nothing 
against Nature,t for that which God does is what is agreeable 

* Ibid. 9, 32. — Super hanc autem notum cursumque rerum natu- 
ral em potestas creatoris habet apud se posse de his omnibus facere 
aliud, quam eorum quasi seminales rationes habent, noo tamen id 
quod non in iis posuit, ut de his fieri vel ab ipso possit. — ^Neque enim 
potentia temeraria, sapientise virtute omnipotens est et hoc de unaqua- 
que re in tempore suo facit, quod ante in ea fecit, ut possit. 

f Contra Faustum, 26, 8. — Deus Creator et conditor omnium natu- 
rarum nihil contra naturam facit; id enim erit cuique rei naturale, 
quod ille fecerit, a quo est omnis modus numerus, onlo natures. — Sed 
contra naturam non incongrue didmus aliquid Deum fietcere, quod 
facit contra id quod novimus in natura. Hanc etiam enim appellamus 
naturam, cognitum nobis cursum solitumque natune, contra quern 
Deus cum aliquid facit mirabilia nominantur. Contra illam vero 
Bummam naturse legem a notitia remotam sive impiorum sive adhuc 
infirmorum tarn Deus nullo modo facit, quam contra seipsum non 
facit. 
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to the nature of every being. If we say of anything that it 
is against nature, this only signifies the common course of 
nature, that which is known to us ; but if we speak of the 
highest law in Nature, God does nothing against that, since he 
cannot contradict himself. Augustin, Qierefore, distinguishes 
here between the common course of Nature, and Nature in an 
ides! sense, the divine scheme of the World. In the same 
way he determines the aim and design of miracles;* in all 
Nature there is a wonderful because immediate agency of God. 
But as these wonders, by their commonness, have lost their 
importance in the eyes of men, so that no one, for instance, 
regards as wonderful the process of germination in a grtdu of 
wheat, God has reserved some things which he performs on a 
suitable occasion, and which take place out of the common 
course of Nature, in order to arouse the attention of men. Not 
as if these were greater wonders, they are only more uncommon, 
which must awaken men to pay Him homage. Much depends 
on the moral bearing of miracles, j" We cannot call every 
uncommon event a miraculum; something more enters into 
the idea of a miracle in a religious sense. For along with it, 
there is a Revelation of the divine love and grace, by which 
the attention must be led from the sensuous appearance to the 
Divine which is revealed to the spirit. This view of miracles 
was of great importance for the Christian development of suc- 
ceeding ages. The traces of it are discernible in the tradition 
that reached even to the times of a more sensuous tendency. 
Gregory the Great belongs to those who transmitted it to a 
later age. The genuine Christian view of miracles shines 
through the sensuous element, in connexion with the whole 
course of the development of the kingdom of God. Miracles 
take place, he says, in order to lead the souls of men to what 
was internal ; what is wonderful in the Visible must serve as 
a medium to promote faith in the wonderful Invisible. Paul, 
in an island fiil of unbelievers, healed the sick by his prayers, J 
but Timothy required no outward miracle, because he was 
already spiritually alive and sound. § The Church daily 

* Tractat. 24, in Evang. Joann. 
+ De Util. Credendi, 34, cap. 16. 

t Neander's Ch. Hist. v. 202. In Job. lib. 27, cap. 87, § 86, t. i. p. 
869, ed. Bened. 
§ In £v. Ub. ii. Homil. 29, 8, 4. 
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accomplishes spiritaally what it onoe peffonned bodily throu^ 
the Apostles, for how could believera who pubUsh holy 
mysteries, and celebrate the praises of God, do oUierwise than 
speak wiUi new tongues ? lliose who daily coma to the aid of 
the brethren whom they see weak in good works, what do they 
do bat lay their hands on the aick ? Theae miracles are the 
greater, because they are of a qiiritoal kind, and because not 
bodies, but souls are resuscitated by them. Such miiades ye 
may perform wh^i ye will, by the power of God. 

b* THE DOCTRINE OF THE PEBSON OF CHBIST, 
(OB CHR1ST0L06Y.) 

The doctrine of a human soul in Christ as established by 
Tertulliak and Origkn, met with varied opposition at the end 
of the preceding period, which was prolcmged to this. It may 
be generally asserted of the standpoint oi Aaina, that it placed 
itself in opposition to the progressive development of Christian 
truth, and confined it to an earlier and crude fonn. This is 
verified in his doctrine of the Person of Christ. He made 
the Incarnation to consist only in the assumption of a human 
body. The Logos differing, as he conceived, merely in degree 
from other spirits, could submit to all the limitations which 
were implied in the fact, that he was considered as being the 
sole animating principle. It was formerly supposed that 
Eunomius differed in diis respect from Alius. In his confes- 
sion of faith we find it stated, the L<^os had assumed Man, 
consisted of body and soul ; this, however, not only surprises 
us, on account of the other peculiaritios of his doctrine, but it 
is evident from comparing it with a passage quoted by Gregory 
of Nyssa, that an oux must have been dropped by the 
transcriber, so that the true reading is. The Word appeared in 
the flesh, but not a man consisting of body and soul. This is 
confirmed by a fragment lately published by A Mai, in which 
it is said that the Logos did not assume aniniam et eorpm, 
because in John's Gospel only the ffd^^ is mentioned. From 
iJiis standpoint the Arians charged their opponents who 
separated the predicates of the divine and human nature, with 
denying the true Unity of Christ, and admitting both a divine 

* Contr. Eun. Or. 2, torn. ii. frajr. 482. — rbv sir IffxArunf r&v tffifp&v 
yevofjitvov avOpuxov, ovk avaXatovra rov ic ^X^C *^^ adtfuiros 
dvBpwov, 
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and a human person.* Indeed the Arians, when accused of 
idolatiy, because they worshipped a creature in Christ, might 
also have retorted tins charge on the Orthodox, as feir as thej 
separated the Man Christ from the Son of God* On the 
other side, Athanasius vindicated the doctrine of the Church, t 
Marcellus and Photinos occasioned new Controversies in refer- 
ence to this dogma. According to Marcellus, the appearance 
of the Logos in Humanity (tistovojuJa) was an effect of the 
ivi^ua dpaimxTi, beaming forth from the divine Unity. The 
indwelling of the Logos also, according to his notion, took 
place not in a perfect human nature, but only in a body; 
hence he must, like Sabellius, have regarded the whole human 
consciousness of Christ, his entire spiritual personality as a 
beaming forth of the hn^ia d^ao-r/ie^, which first became 
hypostatic in Christ. And this beaming forth was to return 
to the divine Unity. To this he referred 1 Cor. xv. that God 
afber the kingdom of Chri^ had obtained its end* would be all 
in aU. The manifestation of the Power (lys^f/ft) as a Person 
could only serve f<^ redemption^ that is, for communicating 
the divine and unchangeable life of which Christ was a par* 
taker. But here he was met by a difficulty — if^ on the return 
of the Power to the Father, the personality of Christ would be 
nullified, what would become of Christ's glorified tfoEfl ? He 
did not- conceal this from himself; but it wag characteristic of 
bitft, that he set bounds to his speculations, and easily reposed 
in tJie declarations of Holy Writ, though he explained them 
according to his dogmatic prepossessions. Here, too, he 
allowed the discrepancy, which he knew not how to escape, to 
^remain unsolved, atid confessed, % that in Holy Writ nothing 
dieterminate could be found respecting it, and it must be left 
taidecided. The doctrine of his pupil Photinus appears, from 
sevend accounts, to have been like the Samosatensian, as far 
as he attributes the existence of the Son of God to the descent 
of the Spirit on the Virgin Maiy. On the other hand, the 
terms in which his doctrine was denounced by the council of 
Sirmium, point rather to Sabelliauism ; § namely, that he taught 

* Ghrtgor. Kyidi&n. oontt^ Eunom. Oiat 4. (^p. xl p. 578, A. 
+ Ep. ad Adelpliium. Oi^. torn. L p. 729. 
± EuMb. oontr. Muioell ii. 2, 4. 

J Neander's Ch. Hist. iv. 95. — Et tiq v\arvvofUvfiv Trjv oioiav rev 
i^f ov rov vihv Xkyoi iromv ^ rhv wkarvanbv riic oitviaf; ai/rov dvoftdZtu 
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and maintained a irXarusfUi of the essence of the Logos, that 
the Word was changed into flesh. According to this, he sup- 
posed that the d^ao'nxi) tvi^na of the \6yog had formed a 
personality at the conception of Christ, so that the spiritual in 
Christ was nothing else than an irradiation of the Logos in 
the (fd§^. Consequently, he suhstituted this hypostasizing of 
the Logos for a human soul in Christ, and his personality was 
a manifestation of the d^tfriKii mpyua, of the Logos. He 
differed only from Marcellus in maintaining that the person- 
ality would not cease, but exist to all Eternity. On this 
account his doctrine, at a later period, was described, though 
not quite correctly as Samosatenism. 

The completeness of the human nature in Christ was now 
insisted on, in opposition to Arianism; and in another 
direction against what was called Photianism, the true union 
of the divine Logos and Man was asserted in opposition to the 
view that Christ was to be placed in the same class as the 
Prophets. The articles of the Council of Alexandria, 
A.D. 362, were directed against both.* They determined that 
the Logos was not related to Christ in the same manner as to 
the Prophets, but had himself become Man ; but he had not 
assumed a autfj^a a-vj^up^ov; for the salvation of the soul is 
effected by the Logos ; the Son of God became also Son of 
Man ; he who raised Lazarus from the dead was no other than 
he who asked after him. On both points the bounds of ortho- 
doxy were fixed, and those who stood at the head tried to 
prevent all further definitions, so that diversified views might 
be held without producing a disruption. Hilary of Poictierst 
supported a peculiar view — that Christ had assumed a soul 
ex se, and a body per se ; that is, a soul specially allied to him- 
self, derived in a certain manner from his divine essence, and 
a body so formed by his divine agency, that it was not subject 
to the defects of a sensuous nature, and therefore did not 
necessarily suffer pain or hunger, &c. But he did not explain 

* Athan. ad Antioch. 0pp. i. p. 615, sqq. cap. vii. — wfioXoyouv ydp 
Kai TOVTOy brt ov auifia uf^v^ov, ov5* dvainBriTov, ovd' dvorirov dx^v 6 
ffojTTfPf ovSk ydp olov re lyv, rov Kvplov, dC tip-aq dvOpiaTrov yivofikvov, 
dvSrjTov dvai t6 (rdixa avrov, ovSk (Xii>p,aTOQ fjiovovj d\Xd Kai ^vx^Q ^v 
aifTtp Ti^ \6y(p ffuiTripia yiyovev vlog re utv dXriOw^ rov ^£ov, ykyovi 
Kai vibQ dvdpiiiirov, 

t De Trinitat. lib. 9, 10. Neander's Ch. Hist. iv. 96. 
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the passages in the Gospel referring to Christ's hody doceti- 
callj, but maintained that Christ really subjected himself to 
all his bodily sufferings Toluntarily, and for the salvation of 
men. 

The peculiar manner in which the three Gappadocian 
Fathers, and especially Gbegoby of Nyssa and Gbegort 
Nazianzus elaborated the doctrine, had a great influence on 
the development of the Oriental Church. Like Origen, they 
aimed at proving that the Logos had united himself with a 
sensuous nature, by means of a rational human soul. The 
essential point in this imion, the mark of a true personal 
unity, they made to consist in all the parts of human nature 
being penetrated by the divine Essence. This penetration 
took place at the birth of Christ, but its complete conseqj^ces 
were not developed till after the Resurrection, and with the 
glorification of Christ his body also was glorified. Gregory 
of Nyssa, in combating Eunomius, says,* The divine Essence 
is unchangeable; even the sensuous nature has its peculiar 
qualities ; but when taken into fellowship with the divine, the 
human no longer retains its peculiar marks and properties, 
but as wood is consumed in die fire so is the human in the 
divine. Thus we may speak of a true unity in the God-Man. 
As a mark of tins union he adduces the reciprocal transference 
of the predicator of the divine and human natures, the dfn- 
fii^iaraaii tuv Ivo/j^arm.f He expresses himself so strongly in 
reference to the penetration of the human by the divine, as to 
maintain that the body of Christ, by its amalgamation with 
the Divine Essence after its glorification, laid aside all the 
qualities of the human nature, and from this fact he inferred 
the ubiquity of Christ's human nature. Christ is with us in 
all parts of the World, as he is in Heaven. Gregory Nazian- 
zus does not go quite so far, but only says % that Christ has no 
longer a strictly sensuous nature, though his body has not 
become a spiritual being ; but concerning the constitution of 
his glorified nature in the body penetrated by the divine, 
nothing precise can be determined. 

This peculiar doctrinal type was likely to give offence, 
especially where the principles of Origen's theology were not 

• Contr. Eunom. Orat. 3, torn. ii. p. 589. 

f Ep. ad Theophilum contr. Apollinarem, torn. iii. p. 265. 

j Or. 40, torn. I p. 671. 
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adopted. Opposition to it was called forth from an altogether 
different quarter, in the doctrine of Afoluvash of Laodicea.* 
He was a man of much acateness ; he subjected the doctrine 
to a fresh scientific examination, pondered its difficulties, and 
tried to surmount them by a scheme which prseented the 
Unity of the two natures in the God^man with mathematieal 
precision. The greatest difficulty appeared to him to 4Nin8ist 
in the union of the divine person of Uie Logos with a fierfe(^ 
human peison. Two perfect wholes c<nild not be nailed ia 
one whc^e.f Setting out from Antto^legy, he assorted that 
the essence of the rational soul eonsists in hs selMetormina- 
tbn. If this characteristic were retained in eonnesioa with 
the divine nature, there could be no true personal miion, but 
only such a divine influence on Jesiffi as might be ezperienoed 
by any other man. On the other hand, if the soal forfeited 
this characteristic, it would renounce its eesttortiid peeuHarity.J 
On the first point he objected to the Sch0(4 of Orig^a, that it 
admitted no true union of the divine and the human, but 
made instead two Sons of God, the Logos and Ihe Man Jesus. § 
Hence he thought the rational hmnan soul most be 'excluded 
from the God-man, and, in this, the old tmdefined doctrine 
was on his side. For the human soul he substituted the 
Logos himself as the wiig ^kg. He develc^ed tins doctrine 
with originality and acuteness. The scheme of human nature 
which he made use of, was the common thchotomiaal one, of 
the -^v^ii "Knyixr^ (vM^a), ^Xo/o^ and the (Afka, That an 
animal principle of life, a *\At^^ oXo/o;, must be admitted to 
exist in human nature, he thought might be pfoved from Paul's 

* The writings of ApoUinaris T«pc wapKwrtmq Xayi^Mv ((br<S^f«^ic 
Tnpt r^Q ^liac iv aapKiatJutQ) — t6 Kard Kt^aXatov pt€Kiov — irfpt 
dvatrrdiTiias, — Trepi TriantaQ XoyiSiov, Fragments in Gr^oiy of "SyasA, 
especially in his \6yog AvrippririKbc irphQ rd AmXiyaplov (874--80), 
ed. Zaci^i in CoUectan. Monum. Yeter. BcgI. Or. Romso, 1608, 4, 
rec. in Qallandi, Bibl. P. P. t. vL p. ^7. See aIso, A. Hai, Coll. KoTa, 
t. vii. Gregor. Naz. Ep. i. et ii. ad .^Ulonium, torn. i. p. 787. Athaoa- 
sius, C. ApoUinaristas, i. 2. Epiphanius Hserea. 62. Theodoret Hser. 
fab. 4, 8 ,' Dialog. 3. Leontius Byz. in CanisiuB Bamasse, l 600. — 
Catena in £y. Joh. ed. Corderius, 1680. 

t Antirrh. cap. 39, p. 823.-*cc AvGptar^ rtXc*^ tnnHi^ ds2^ t^Xiioc 
$vo av ijcav. 

t Ibid. p. 245. — 60opd rov airrtliovoiov Zuov t6 h^ ^lyac ^^^oictoif 
oh ^QtipiTat 9i 19 i^vaiQ vtro rov Trotriaavroc airifv* 

§ L. c. 42,— tig niv ^vcrcc vlbg ^eov, cl; h ^trig. 
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Epistles, in the passages where he speaks of the Flesh lust- 
ing against the Spirit, for the body in itself has no power of 
lusting, but only the soul that is connected with it. It is not 
self-determining, but must be determined by the 'v]^v;^4 Xoy/xij 
which with it ought to govern the body. But this result is 
frustrated by Sin ; and conquered by it, the reason succumbs 
to the power of the irrational desires. In order to free Man 
from Sin, the unchangeable Divine Spirit must be united with 
a human nature, control the animay and present a holy human 
life.* Thus we have in Christ as man, the three component 
parts, and can call him the av^^cocro^ s'rrov^dvtog, only with this 
difference, the Divine occupies the place of the human foug. 
The character of Christ's life also proves this, for from the 
first he was wise and holy, while it belongs to the human 
spirit to acquire these qualities by conflict and earnest 
endeavour. But how did Apolltnaris conceive of the divine 
Logos ? If the Patripassians believed the whole divine 
essence to be united with the human body, and acting as a 
substitute for the soul, such a representation cannot appear 
very strange in these people who had a strong practical 
tendency. And for the Arians who regarded the Logos only 
as a subordinate Spirit, it must have been easier to include 
his whole being in a human body. But as to a man of such 
acuteness as Apollinabis, it seems strange how he could regard 
the totality of the infinite Logos as the animating principle of 
the human body without the intervention of a human Spirit. 
The fragments of his own writings, and the statements of his 
opponents which have come down to us, render little aid in the 
solution of the difficulty. But that Apollinaris studied it, *nd 
endeavoured to obviate it, is evident from a remarkable passage 
in which he says of the relation of Christ to the Father, f — 
that Christ separated his agency from that of the Father, in 
reference to his bodily existence, but placed it on an equality 
in reference to the divine nature of the Logos. He insists on 
equality in respect of power, and on the distiDction of agency 

* L. c. p. 225. — OvK apa owK^rai rb AvOpufrrivov ykvoQ di* avaX^i/zcoic 
vov cat okov avOpfiiTTov, dXXd dia rrpooX'qylfeutg frapKbg, '§ ^vaixdv fikv 
rb ^ytfiovtviirOai, iSeiro Sk drpifrrov vov, fit^ viroTriirTovroQ abry did 
kvitrrrinoffvvfiQ aaBivuaVt dkXd ovvapuSZovroQ avrt^v dtidffTwg kavr^. 

t Aiitirrh. c. 29, p. 194. — Atoipwv iiiv ri^v ivipyuav Kard (rapKa, 
l^ic&v dk Kard irvevfxa. 
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in reference to the corporeal. It would seem that he did 
not regard the Logos in his totality, hat a certain in^ytia 
proceeding from him, as constituting the soul in Christ. 
A further development of this speculation must haye led 
him to Sahellianism or Photianism. But this he was 
desirous of avoiding, hecause it seemed to him to derogate 
from the true dignity of the God-Man, and thus, though he 
approached very near it, he never explicitly adopted it. By means 
of his theory Apolunaris helieved that he not only fully repre- 
sented the God-Man, but also maintained the true Unity of 
the Divine and the Human in so intimate a connexion as to 
admit of an interchange of predicates ; and yet he also wished 
to keep the two classes of predicates fairly apart, and regarded 
this point as giving his theory the preference to that held 
by the school of Origen and the Cappadocian teachers. As 
the human body remains unaltered in its connexion with 
the soul, so also it retained its peculiar characteristics in its 
connexion with the divine Logos, while, according to their 
doctrine, Christ's body underwent an Apotheosis. But now, 
through fellowship with the God-Man, power is bestowed on 
men to overcome the opposing influences of the lower soul ; in 
the Christian faith alone, he said, we find the whole man who 
is accepted by God unto salvation. At first Apolunaris 
adopted the common Church phraseology respecting the three 
component parts of Christ's person, and his delegates sub- 
scribed the creed of the Synod of Alexandria, a.d. 363, 
which expressly asserted the doctrine of a human soul in 
Christ. But though he avowed his agreement with this creed 
in a letter to the Council at Dio-Csesarea, yet, at the same 
time, he explained the peculiar sense in which he accepted it. 
Deceived by this formal assent, his opponents began with 
attacking not himself, but his disciples. Athanasius wrote 
against them his Epistle ad Epictetum* Apollinaris did not 
regard these attacks as personal, because they were directed 
against representations which were not altogether his own. 
Yet, as time advanced, he could not keep clear of the con- 
troversy; he was accused of departing from the simplicity 
of the faith, and of adulterating it by arbitrary speculations. 
He rejoined, that it was of prime importance to examine what 
the true Faith really was ; that an unexamined faith resting 

♦ 0pp. i. p. 720. 
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on tradition, would contain in all likelihood heathen or Jewish 
notions ; the doctrine of the Person of Christ, especially, with- 
out careful examination would unavoidably be injured by 
Jewish conceptions of Christ, or by the heathen representation 
of a deification of his human nature. Athanasius, in opposition 
to the Apollinarian theory, asserted that the true Christ could 
not be described by the human understanding.'*^ Christ, he 
further said, could not exhort us to imitate him, if his human 
nature had not been like ours. If he had not perfectly assumed 
this, he could not have redeemed it. He appealed to the 
affections and acts of Christ, which could not be conceived to 
exist apart from a human soul; his feelings of sorrow and 
agony, his praying, and his descent into Hades. It has been 
often asserted that Apollinarjs denied this doctrine of the 
descenstis ad inferos as not in agreement with his principles, 
and that this occasioned its insertion in the Creed ; but this 
lattier point is an anachronism. It is certainly difficult to 
perceive how Afollinaris co.uld give his assent to it ; yet we 
are not justified in asserting that he did not acknowledge it, 
though Athanasius does not specially refer to it. In the 
Catena on the Octateuch,^ attributed to NicEPHOBUS,t there is 
a passage which contains the assertion of an Afollinaris, that 
this act of Christ, belonged to the true death of his human 
nature. There was, indeed, a Claudius Afollinaris, an apolo- 
gist of the second century, who possibly might be intended. 
When Afollinaris argued from the holy constitution of Christ's 
person, that the divine vovg occupied the place of the human 
reason, Athanascus rejoined that were it really so, that Christ 
could not have assumed human nature as sinless without doing 
it violence— it would follow that sinlessness was opposed to 
human nature. But the very opposite is the case ; Christ has 
represented human nature in its original state— -in its innocence 
and freedom. But in their ideas of freedom there was a 
difference between these two men. Afollinaris made it consist 
in a freedom of choice between good and evil ; Athanasius in 
a self-determination for good. Gregory Nazianzen also main- 
tained against the former, that according to his theory, the 
human soul would have been destitute of true redemption by 
Christ. • The Logos connected himself with human nature, in 

• Contr. Apollinarist t. i. p. 736, cap. 18. 
i Published at Leipzig, 1772, 2 volg. fol. vol. i. p. 1475. 

^ St. 
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order not merely to reveal himself to man in a visible manner, 
but to redeem and to save it in its totality, and therefore none 
of its essential parts coald be wanting to him. If his opponent 
urged that in the New Testament it is said, X6yo$ ^cbpg eyivin, 
he replied, that' the word <r&^^ is there used synecdocnically, so 
that it denotes the whole of human nature. In this con- 
troversy many novel distinctions were formed by the Church 
teachers, especially by the twoGREOOBiss, the principal of which 
were these — that in Christ there was not a mere divine co- 
operation (ffuvi^fftg xar& X^P^^ ^^^ ^^ essential connexion, so 
that the two natures were blended in one {t!q eV). Against 
Apollinaris, the completeness of the two natures was main- 
tained ; against Photinus, that not two different subjects (c^XXof 
jud SCKKai), but only different relations of Unity (aXXo xoi 
aXXo) were to be distinguished in Christ. But this was still 
so indefinite, that new controversies were necessarily started. 
Moreover, there was the uncertain use of the words f 6a; and 
vr6(fTa(ftg ; the interchange of psedicates which was formerly 
maintained against Photianism, was rendered suspicious, ever 
since Apollinabis had made use of it. Then there was the 
designation of the Yiroin Mart as ^for^xo;; some persons 
took offence at it, and would only call her dv^^onroroxo;. 

By degrees, a difference ti^as more distinctly developed in 
the mode of treating the doctrine of Christ's person, even after 
the warfare had been commenced against Apollinarism and 
Photianism. In the first case, the point of interest was the 
keeping asunder, in the second the unity of the divine and 
human in Christ. Thus various dogmatic types were formed 
in connexion with the existing fundamental differences of 
theological tendencies. Minds of one class would attach 
importance to the distinction of the two natures, while those 
of another would insist on their Union. The tendency of the 
Understanding is to distinguish and separate; the mystical 
element is opposed to a false separation. This difference 
marks the two leading Schools of the East, the Antiochian and 
the Alexandrian. 

During this period, the Alexandrian School withdrew more 
and more from the peculiar scientific element of Origen. In 
the Arian controversy, the prevailing tendency was to give 
prominence to the divine nature in Christ, and to keep the 
human in the background. It was the habit of this school to 
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shun whatever was rationalistic ; to dwell by preference on what 
was wonderful and supernatural in the Dogma of Christ's 
person, and which could not be grasped by any effort of the 
understanding. Their favourite formula was, that the one 
Christ consisted of (ex not h) two natures which, in an inex- 
pressible (a^^difTwg) and inconceivable (dm^ivofirtag) manner, 
were united with one another. As they laid the greatest stress 
on the unity, though willing to distinguish, in abstracto, the 
divine and human predicates, they referred both equally to 
the one incarnate Logos. In the actual Christ the two natures 
were not to be distinguished ; they could not be contemplated 
separately, but in the wonderful union of both in Christ, all 
belonged to the ftia (pbcii of the Logos. Owing to the 
andefiniteness of the terms ^bais and IvSarraitig, the Alexandrians 
were more easily induced, on account of the one \m6ora<si$ to 
aUow only one one (pbaig in Christ, and urged the Ivwff/g (pvamri 
against those who spoke of two natures. The avri/iidiffraffig 
Tuv 6vo/Miru)v (the interchangeableness of the predicates) was 
to them the mark of the doctrine of one nature, and in this 
th^ indulged their disposition to choose paradoxical expres- 
sions for the wonderful ; hence, among other things they called 
the ViB&iN Mabt ^€or6xog. They did not wish by expressions 
which attribute the Divine to Christ as a man to teach a trans- 
formation of his divine nature, but they believed themselves 
warranted in using them by their representation of the union 
of the two natures. 

The Antiochian School, represented principally by Diodorus 
of Tarsus and Theodore of Mopsuestia, cultivated itsChrist- 
ology, chiefly in opposition to Gnosticism and Apollinarism. 
Thus, on the ground of the intellectual scientific tendency Of 
this School, a disposition was cherished by it, to separate 
sharply the Divine and the Human, which, to these theologians, 
seemed the best method of confuting Arianism. If the 
Alexandrians gave prominence to the v^^ Xo/ov, they gave it 
to the xocrob Xo/ov, since they brought the supernatural as near 
as possible to intellectual apprehension. They proposed to 
themselves the question, How the special relation of God to the 
human nature in Christ must be thought of? It was not their 
design to deny the miracle or to explain the union ; bnt they 
wished to find analogies and categories to aid their contem- 
plation of this divine act Among the possible mode^ oC 
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representing it, the tMKng %w^ ovartaf suggested itself to them, 
that the Logos dwelt in human nature only according to his 
essence. This seems not admissible; for according to his 
essence he is omnipresent. Or there was the tmtfis xat^ ht^tiai, 
but according to his energy or operation the divine Provideuce 
extends over all things. Therefore, it seemed necessary to 
find a particular formula, for the peculiar union into which 
God entered with a rational nature. The suitable expression 
for this purpose appeared to be xardb x°^'^ ^^ ^'^^* fudox/av. 
The connexion of the Logos with human nature was not there- 
by lowered to the divine agency in the Prophets, but the two 
were compared together only with a reference to the fact that 
this peculiar act was not a natural necessity, but proceeded 
from the resolve and free grace of God. They expressly 
declared that the agency of the Logos in Christ, was something 
far higher than in other men ; God operated in him not as in 
the Prophets, and all other righteous men, but as in his own 
Son. Theodore marks the pre-eminence of Christ before all 
other men by his vlo&egla (adojptio). He meant to assert that 
Christ, according to his humanity was taken into connexion 
with God, in distinction .from the dignity of the Logos, who 
was the Son of God by his essence and nature. From this stand- 
point the Alexandrian doctrine of an Imctg xai^ ovfflav^ seemed 
something quite anthropopathic, by which the unchangeable- 
ness of the divine nature was denied ; on the other hand, the 
Antiochians appeared to the Alexandrians to place Christ only 
in the class of enlightened men ; a representation which they 
most vehemently opposed. The Antiochians considered the 
connexion of the divine Logos with the human nature, to take 
place at the miraculous conception ; but the connexion at first 
was only potential, and gradually manifested itself in the 
human development ; the agency of the Logos in his human 
nature was developed in successive stages till his Resurrection. 
Since they had also paid attention to the purely Human and 
Historical, and were unfettered in their exposition of the New 
Testament, they regarded the purely human in him as a mark 
of the human nature developing itself according to its own 
laws, and progressively revealing the agency of the Logos. 
On the other hand, the Alexandrians explained the Historical 
according to their scheme of the one nature of the Incarnate 
Logos, and obviated the di^culties belon^ng to it by means of 
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Allegory. For example, in reference to the passages in the 
Gospels which speak of Christ, " not knowing the day nor the 
hour,"* Otrill said that omniscience belonged to the one 
nature of the Incarnate Logos, and that his not knowing was 
only a seeming ignorance for special holy designs. The 
Antiochians on this point were influenced by the controversy 
y/nth Apollinabis, who asserted that in Christ there was no 
conflict nor progressive development, from which it followed 
that he had no human soul, but had in himself the unchange- 
able divine Spirit. To them, on the contrary, the temptations, 
conflicts, and progressive development of Christ were important, 
in order to prove the identity of his nature with ours. In the 
system of Theodobus this was connected with other important 
points, of which the foremost was the Free-Will, which, 
according to him, conditioned the development of the whole 
human race, and of all rational beings, and on which depended 
the reception of all the operations of divine grace, and advance 
in the divine life. Corresponding to a double standpoint of 
the whole Universe, and of the rational Creation, of the period 
of changeableness and of the unchangeable divine life, Christ 
also, by whom the exaltation of Humanity is eflected from that 
lower to the higher stage, must represent both in his life, and 
according to the measure of his free self-determination will 
be the manifested activity of the divine Logos. For this 
reason, he passed through all the stages of human nature ; 
only everything human was rendered more intense by its con- 
nexion with the Logos, everything proceeded more energeti- 
cally, more powerfully, more rapidly ; as for example, in child- 
hood, his faculties expanded far more quickly. Theodore 
distinguished as marked periods in Christ's life, the stand- 
point of the Law, and that of G-race which he entered upon at 
his baptism, and that of Glorification after his Besurrection. 
Thus his life in all its stages, till the Resurrection, presented 
points of analogy to that of believers. As after the Eesur- 
rection we first possess, in its fulness, the operation of the 
Holy Spirit, in which our whole life corresponds to it, yet by 
communion with God we already experience the first fruits of 
this operation, so Christ from the beginning had within him 
^^^4];^ divine Logos ; but at first it did not effect everything in 
huix, but only the greater part, as far as it was necessary for 

• Neandei'a Ch. Hist. iv. 151. 
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the salvation of Mankind, till by his Resurrection he attained 
to the complete unchangeableness of the divine life ; an end 
which he reached by persisting victoriously with free self- 
determination under temptations and conflicts. Theodore 
therefore assumed that the divine Logos left the Man with 
whom he was united, to himself in many respects, till death ; 
the Logos, when it was needful, excited and strengthened him. 
Accordingly, he was one of the first who taught that the sin- 
lessness of Christ was to be regarded as a posse non peccare, 
not as a non posse peccare, fie would not allow the least degree 
of sin in Christ, but he asserted, against Afollinabis, that 
he was subject to temptations as far as he could be without sin, 
and overcame them by the determination of his own wilL 
Christ would not have uttered to Peter the words, " Get thee 
behind me, Satan!" if, what that apostle said to him could 
not, by any possibility, have seduced him to unfaithfulness. 

The Antiochiaus were indeed willing to admit a transference 
of predicates ; but they never lost sight of the Atfuy;^uTw ; hence 
they admitted the transference only with an exact definition 
of the altered sense ; * in a proper sense, the Divine belonged 
to the Logos, and the Human to the Man; only in an 
improper sense the one took part in the other. Theodore 
said, " In reference to the Union of Divinity and Humanity 
we acknowledge one person, just as we say of a man and his 
wife that they are one ; but in reference to the distinction, we 
acknowledge two Natures and two persons (u^o(rra<rg/g), God 
and Man ; for we cannot conceive of a perfect nature without 
a perfect person ; and consequently he asserts, respecting the 
&vrifisdi(rra(fis ^^v ivofidrm. Divine honour is due to Christ in 
reference to his divinity, and, in a certain sense, in reference 
to his humanity ; for the proper Son of Grod made use of the 
Man Jesus as his organ, and dwelt in him as in a Temple ; 
but the one is God, according to his essential nature, with 
whom the Man is united, and shares his name and honour.f 

Such being the wide difference of the two standpoints, it 

♦ Neander's Ch. Hist. hr. 119. 

+ See his Creed in Walch, Bibl. SymboUca Vetur. p. 208.— Kai ovn 
i^o (pafifv vloiiQ, ovre $vo cvjOiovc, cn-fi^/) el( S^sbQ kut* ovaiav 6 Bto^ 
X^yoc, 6 fiovoyivi^ vibe rov irarpdQ, <fmp ovrog avvrinnivoQ re rat 
/AiTsxiitv ^eorijroc KOivwvtl Tfjg viov 'KpoanyogiaQ re cat rifi^c* Kai 
levpiog kot' ovoiav 6 Sftbg XSyog^ (p ovvtifXfisvoQ otJroc Jcoivwvct rfiQ 
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'ynss of greater importance, for the further development of 
Dogmas, which of them should prevail. It would have be^i 
a salutary result, if the supernaturalist and the rationalist 
principles had mutually complemented and balanced each 
other. If they could have worked together with equal influ- 
ence in the formation of Dogma, the whole form of the later 
Orthodoxy, both in the Eastern and Western Church, would 
have been diflerent, and many a reaction would have been 
avoided. But amidst the prevalent arrogance^ the heats of 
controversy, and the influence of political parties, this was 
impossible : every party regarded the rest only as objects of 
extreme aversion. The Alexandrians found Photianism (a 
name for nationalism) among the Antiochians, who^ in their 
turn, charged the former with Docetism. The controversy 
took an unfavourable turn from the first, since its issue 
depended not on a complete dogmatic view, but on a single 
v^ord, though that was certainly connected with a diflerence in 
the view taken of the Incarnation of the Logos. Hence the 
fEtnaticism of the multitude was aroused, and so much greater 
room was given for the conflict of political passions. 

Nestorius, a presbyter of Antioch, was raised, a.d. 428, to 
the patriarchate of Constantinople, a man not to be compared 
with Theodore as a systematic thinker, and not so exact and 
distinct in his definition of terms, but certainly accustomed to 
the distinction of the two natures in Christ. The &ifrtfMt&i(fTa<ng 
of the predicates was now widely spread in the terminology of 
the Church. Many uneducated persons were partial to such 
expressions, because their pious feelings were excited, and 
they thought by the use of them to do honour to Christ. Nes- 
torius found the designation of the Virgin Mart as ^toroxog 
very rife in Constantinople. His presbyter, Anastasius, who 
was also educated at Antioch, took offence at it. It was not 
prudent, that he at once publicly denounced it, and averred 
that God could not be bom of a human being. The con- 
troversy broke out ; Nestorius was unable to qiiell it, and was 
himself drawn into it. He took the part of Anastasius the 
more zealously, that the excessive reverence for the Virgin 
was promoted by such an epithet. As in his preaching he 
taught the doctrine of the one Christ,* in whom the two 

* Fragments of it in Latin are to.be found in Marius Meroator, a 
layman of North Africa ; see his Works, ed. Gamier. Large fra^paeiLtA 
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natures were to be distinguished, he became himself exposed 
to obloquy, and was charged with holding the Samosatensian 
view of Christ's divinity. The laity also took an increasing 
interest in the movement. A respectable layman interrupted 
Nestobius while stating his views in a sermon, by saying, 
** The Logos who existed before all time, submitted himself to 
a second birth." The controversy became still more important 
when Cybill, bishop of Alexandria, a man who stood at the 
head of the opposite party, entered the lists. He had, it is 
true, a dogmatic interest in it ; but au unholy passion mingled 
with it from the first, jealousy against the Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople. He composed a work on true faith in Christ, 
addressed to the Emperor and the Princess Pulcheria, in 
which he attacked Nestorius without naming him. A cor- 
respondence soon followed between them. Both sides appealed 
to other bishops, especially to the first bishop of the West, 
C(ELESTiN of Rome. In the West, similarly to what we 
have seen in the Arian controversy, a mild conciliatory 
view of this doctrine had been formed which agreed with 
neither of the two extremes. This is evident from a brief 
prelude to this conflict, the dispute with the monk Lepobius.* 
Hence, it was possible, in discussing this dogma, to accept 
intermediate statements by which extremes were reconciled 
without occasioning thereby a more general conflict. Yet in 
the preponderance of the immediate practical religious interest 
the Antiochian doctrine must have appeared more objection- 
able than the Alexandrian to the Western Church. It con- 
tributed to this, that Ccelestin received his first accounts of the 
controversy from Cybill, who was politic enough to accompany 
his letters to him with a Latin translation, as the Greek was 
but imperfectly understood in the West. Ccelestin having 
been also prejudiced against Nestobius from another quarter, 
declared himself in favour of Ctbill, entrusted him with the 
preparation of a summons to Nestobius to recant, and with 
authority to excommunicate him, if he did not comply within 
a given time. But meanwhile the Churches in the eastern 
province of Eoman Asia (the avaroXtxSt) entered into the 

in Actig Synod. Ephes. Mansi, iv. p. 1197.' Salig, De Eutychianismo 
ante Eutychen. 1723, 4. 

* Gennadius De Scriptoribus Eccl. 59. Cassian De Incamatione, i. 
e. 4—6, 
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dispate, and expressed themselves with the greatest imparti- 
alitj and moderation. The bishops of this class who approved 
the Antiochian doctrine endeavoured to hush up the con- 
troversy, and through the Patriarch, John of Antioch, 
impressed on Nestorius that while it was proper to guard 
against misconceptions, a single word was not of sufficient 
importance to justify so dangerous a quarrel. Nestorius 
replied to their satisfaction; he did not declare absolutely 
against the use of the epithet Ssoroxo^, provided it was used in 
a right sense of the union of the Divinity and Humanity ; but 
since the terms Ssoroxof and av&§uv(^oxos were liable to be mis- 
understood, he proposed that the expression X^tffroroxog should 
be used as referrible to the whole Christ. But while he thus 
expressed himself, the dispute of individuals was made, through 
the arrogance of Ctrill, a dispute between two dogmatic 
schools. In the year 430, he demanded an express recanta- 
tion, and set forth his errors in twelve condemnatory clauses, 
which contained the Alexandrian doctrine in the strongest and 
most paradoxical language.* The avrifie^igrafftg ruv hvofiArwv 
was carried to an extreme ; all divine and human predicates 
were to be referred without distinction to the one Incarnate 
Logos. The Incarnate Logos was bom coiporeally ; the 
S¥(agig or (fvva^sia ^vffixfi was opposed to the cuva^eia xar' a^Ja¥ 
or xar* alQtwiav. This was an open attack on the Antiochian 
dogmas, and was so regarded. The leading men in the 
Anatolian churches felt themselves called upon to write to 
Ctrill ; and among them, Theodoret more especially, Bishop 
of Cyrus on the Euphrates, in whom the Antiochian tendency 
appeared moderated « by a devout, practical. Christian spirit, 
formed by the study of the Scriptures. The contrast he formed 
to Cyrill, made the relation of their standpoints more striking. 
Theodoret rejected the litoivig ^uc/x^, and taught a a-vvriipiia, 
without x^oer/^, so that each of the two natures retained their 
peculiar features ; hence, one Christ was to be adored in two 
natures. In making this distinction of natures, he was still 
very far from wishing to suppose a double Christ in one 
person. Only he did not distinctly keep apart the ideas of 
fvtfig and v^Sgragtg. He also asserted a natural development 
of the Human in Christ; Christ manifested the indwelling 
divinity as much as he could, at all times. On the contrary, 

« Munscher, L 290. 
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Cyrill maintained that whoeTer said that the form of a servant 
merely gave a manifestation of the indwelling divine Logos, 
made Christ a mere Prophet. The Asiatics distinguished 
more clearly between the strictly dogmatic and the liturgic 
phraseology, the doy/ukanxoig and the ^artjyu^ixSi^ \aXsh; 
hence Theodoret says,* Whoever, in liturgical language, is 
disposed to carry matters to an extreme, and to lay emphasis 
on the greatness of the Mystery, may do it as his feelings may 
impel him; but dogmatical distinctions are to be differently 
treated, and require precision of thought. He allowed the 
epithet ^ioroxog, in the former case, but in the latter it was 
inadmissible. 

The third Ecumenical Council at Ephesus,t a.d. 431, was to 
decide the controversy. From the manner in which it had 
been hitherto conducted a mutual understanding could hardly 
be expected, and Cyrill's arbitrary behaviour, placed greater 
hindrances in the way, and occasioned a violent rupture. 
Before the arrival of the Eastern bishops, he took the liberty 
of holding a council with his party, in order to condemn 
Nestorius, and to attach the authority of a creed to his 
anathemas. As soon as the other bishops reached £phesus, 
they pronounced these proceedings to be nugatory, asserted 
the orthodoxy of Nestorius, and condemned Cyrill and his 
anathemas. Efforts were also made at Constantinople to 
bring about a reconciliation; but at court the influence of 
the Cyrillian party prevailed more and more, being favoured 
by the fanatical monks and female intrigue ; at last a factious 
decision was passed against the Orientals; Nestorius was 
deposed and exiled, and Cyrill retained the greatest influence 
in the appointment to offices. Diplomatic and political 
theologians exerted themselves to rectify the hostile attitude 
in which the Syrian and Alexandrian Churches now stood to 
one another. Cyrill might, indeed, perceive that he was 
not, at the time, successful with his dogmas ; but if he had 
been 'only right in practical matters, especially in the deposi- 
tion of Nestorius, he might have allowed himself to infer, that 
his whole dogmatic tendency was condemned along with him. 
On the other hand, the leaders of the Orientals were ready to 
yield in practical matters if they could only maintain their 
ground substantially against the Alexandrian dogma. Hence, 
• Ep. 151. t ■Ma2aB\,v».'^,"Nrii, Socr. vii.29. Euagrius, L 7. 
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Cyrill in A.D. 433, accepted articles of agreement,* which in 
some of the statements opposed the Alexandrian dogma. It 
"was prepared hy the Orientals for the Council, in order to 
show their readiness to allow, in a certain sense, the appropria- 
tion of the epithet ^or$Kog to ihe Virgin Maby, namely, that 
in Christ there was a imion of the two natares without a 
mixture. It might be expected that the adherents of Oybill 
would see in this com|»romise a betrayal of the truth. He 
was therefore obliged to explain the formula according to his 
own views. The two immixed natures spoken of in it, were 
to be understood only in ahstracto. This distinction of the 
divine and human predicates had never been denied : the 
point contended for was the reference to the one concrete 
nature of Christ, and the document contained nothing in oppo- 
sition to it. The zealous Orientals were still less satisfied 
with the compromise, and were highly incensed at the ruin of 
NssTOBius. Moreover, Cyrill had only made a temporary con- 
cession for prudential reasons, and ceased not on that account 
to counterwork his dogmatical opponents. His successor 
DiosGUROS (a.d. 444), was of a still more despotic temper, and 
widened the breach by using all the means in his power to 
gain the ascendancy for the doctrine of one nature in Christ. 
Among the monks there was also a party who did not know 
and UEMierstand all the distinctions of the Egyptian doctrine, 
but yet were fond of the paradoxical expressions in the inter- 
change of the predicates, and easily detected blasphemy in the 
distinction of the two natures. They maintained that they 

• Mansi, v. p. 803, ff. — 'OfioXoyovfjuv roiyapovVf rbv Kvpiov rffx&v 
*Iff<rovv Xpiffrov vidv rov Ocov, t6v fwvoyBvi}, Srtbv rtKeiov koi dvOpio- 
trov rsXctov Ik yf^vx^K Xoyic^c ^ai crutfiaToc vpo altaviitv fikv U tov 
trarpoQ yiwtiOsvra icard rj)v J&iorijra, kir* kcrxoTotv Sk r&v rinip&v rdv 
aifTov ti tiaaq koI ^id rijv i^fterlpav atitrripiav Ik MapiaQ ttj^ rrapQkvov 
Kurd rijv avdpwxorijra* hjioovaiov rt^ trarpi rov avrbv Kard ri)i/ ^€0- 
ri}ra jcac ofioovtnov i^fiiv icard rifv dvOputTroTtira' dvo yap ^vtrnav 
BvutOiQ ykyovi' did tva ISLpiarbv, eva vidv, 2va Kvpwv dfjLoXoyovfuv, 
Kard ravrrjv n^v ri)c davyxvTov kvoKTOitg ivvoiav OfioXoyovfisv ri)v 
dyiav TcapOivov d'for^cov, did r6 rbv Subv \6yov oapKwOrivai Kai 
IvavOputrrriffai Kai IC aifrijc Ttjc <TvXXi)i//ea>c evuKrai kavrtfi rbv 1^ aijrfiQ 
\ri<pQivTa va6v' rdg dk tvayytXiKaQ Kai diroffToXiKdQ Trepi rov Kvplov 
^vdg iofitv rovg ^eoXoyovs avSpag rdQ fikv KOcvoTTOtovvroc, u»q k^' 
evbQ vpotTiarroVf Tag dk oiaipcvvragf wg kiri Svo ^vaaav Kai rag fj^p 
^tovpttriig Kara rj)v S-edriyra rov TLpurrov, rag ik rairctvoc Kard ttjv 
AvOptarrdTtiTa abrov napadiddvrag. 
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only adhered to the Bible, although they used expressions that 
were quite unbiblical. The Logos, they said, became Flesh; 
this we firmly hold ; it is an ineffable miracle. It was more 
than the assumption of human nature; the Logos had not 
changed himself ; he was still the same ; but everything human 
might be attributed to the Logos ; God was bom ; God suffered ; 
all was divine in Christ, even his body ; but no human reason 
could explain how. The Abbot Eutyches stood at the head of 
the party in Constantinople. Against this monk Theodoret 
wrote his h^vitrrfu (or Mendicant ^ because this new heresy 
seemed to be made up of contributions from several ancient 
ones), or ToXv/io^^og, a work in three Dialogues, (i.) dtruyxuros, 
on the unmixedness of the two Natures ; (ii.) &rot^rogj their 
unchangeability ; (iii.) a^ra^i, tlie impassibility of ChHst in 
respect of his divine nature. Against the doctrine of the 
huffif <^\i<ti%7i, he adduced the views we have mentioned, of an 
union of the two natures according to the divine good pleasure 
and by means of grace, effected not according to a natural and 
necessary connexion, but by the free divine determination. 

Meanwliile, a party had been formed which accepted neither 
the Antiochian nor the Alexandrian dogma in its extreme 
form ; and between it and Theodoret a good understanding 
existed. Flavian, the Patriarch of Constantinople, also 
belonged to it ; Eutyches was accused before him, and he 
was obliged to investigate the matter. Such was the origin 
of the Eutychian controversy.* Eutyches, who was not skilled 
in dogmatic distinctions, declared himself ready to grant that 
before the Incarnation there were two natures, but after it 
only one ; and in saying this he meant nothing different from 
Cyrill. Furthermore, he objected to the assertion that the 
body of Christ was essentially the same with the bodies of 
men in general. As he declined giving the explanations that 
were required he was deposed and excommunicated, but he 
had patrons of rank, and Flavian had powerful enemies. 
DioscuROs adopted the expedient of bringing about a new 
inquiry and decision. A council was again called at Ephesus, 
A.D. 449, and through the influence of Dioscubos, arrange- 

* Mansi, Concill. vi. vii. Liberati, Breviarium Causa Nestorianor. et 
Eutychianor. in Mansi, ix. 659. Walch's Ketzerhistorie, vi. Baur, 
Gesch. d. Lehre, v. d. Dreieinigkeit. i. 800. Domer, Entwicklungsgesch. 
Der Lehre, v. d. Pers. ChnstV. ii. ^9. 
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ments were made that gave him and his party the ascendancy. 
The expedient was adopted of pronouncing an anathema on all 
innovations which, taking the Nicene Greed as the standard, 
had heen made in this doctrine. Everything relating to the 
two natures was condemned as Nestorianism. This Synod 
prepared the way for the ascendancy of the Egyptian party ; 
matters were carried with a high hand; the decisions were 
forced, and the worthiest men were kept down. This temporary 
victory was gained hy recourse to political power, and hence, 
as soon as political circumstances altered, a violent reaction 
would necessarily follow. Theodosius II. died; Pulchebia 
and her hushand Mabcian, were his successors; this was 
the signal for strengthening the influence of the other party. 
An appeal was now made to the Roman Church, and to Leo the 
Great, a man of great dialectic acuteness. He had already 
expressed his opinion in a noted letter to Fulvian;* he 
adopted the mean hetween the two extremes, and gave the 
following exposition of his views : — The two Natures are united 
in one person, hut so that each retains its peculiar properties, 
and hut co-operates with the other. Thus the true God was 
horn in a true and perfect human nature : he is complete in 
his own attributes, and complete in those of human nature ; 
the xivuifig is referrible to the divine nature, and consists in 
its making itself visible out of compassion and grace. As 
God was not changed through his compassion, so the human 
nature was not destroyed by the dignity attached to it. Fresh 
conferences were now commenced, to which Leo became a 
pai'ty, and a new Council was arranged, the fourth Ecumenical 

• Ep. ad Flavian, c. 3. Mansi, v. 1369. — Salva proprietate utriusque 
naturae et substantisa et in unam coeunte personam suscepta est a 
majestate humilitas, a virtute infirmitas, ab setemifcate xnortalitas et ad 
resolvendum condiiionis nostrse debitum natura inviolabilis naturae est 
unita passibili ut — unus atque idem mediator Dei et hominum homo 
Jesus Christus et mori posset ex uno et mori non posset ex altero. In 
integra ergo veri hominis perfectaque natura verus natus est Deus, 
totus in suis, totus in nostris. — ^Assumsit formam servi sine sorde 
peccati, humana augens, divina non minuens. — Tenet enim sine defectu 
proprietatem suam utraque natura et sicut formam servi Dei forma 
non ademit, ita formam Dei servi forma non minuit.-*— Cap. 4. Sicut 
enim Deus non mutatur miseratione, ita homo non consumitur digni- 
tate. Agit enim utraque forma cum alterius communione quod 
proprium est verbo scilicet operante quod verbi est et carne exsequente 
quod camis est. 
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«at Chaloedon, a.d. 451. The design of the Emperor wa^not 
to crush either party, hut to restore peace hj their reunioQ ; 
this, however, was impracticahle ; it was necessary to declare 
in favour of one or the other, and tiie only question waS) 
which was to he the favoured party. In the dogmatic con- 
ferences there are many ohscure passages, ranee only what 
passed in puhHc lies before us, but not the private conferences; 
speciaUy are data wanting in reference to the fourth and 
fifth. It is evident that a confession was drawn up which 
was more to the taste of the Alexandrian party. The promi- 
nent article was the acknowledgment that Ghnst consisted of 
two Natures. This the Egyptians could admit as far as the 
distinction it contained appeared to be expressed in absiracto. 
But the Roman and Oriental delegates, vehemently asserted 
their dissatisfaction with the expression, on which account 
at the fifth conference a new Creed, based on Leo's letter, was 
drawn up. The doctrine of Euttohes was rejected as well as 
that of Nestorius ; of those also who refused to call Maiy 
^toToxog. By Nestorianism was understood the separation 
into two Natures or Sons of God ; by Eutychianism the mix- 
ture of the two Natures. The positive decisions were ;* — ^that 
Christ the only Son of Gbd is of equal essence with the 
Father according to his divinity ; but like men in all things 
according to his humanity. The one and same Christ is 
in two Natures without mixture — without change — without 
division — without separation. One Oriental reading has ix 
dvo olciM, but this is not the original one ; for the whole con- 

♦ Mansi, vi. p. 108. — iv6ftevot roivvv toXq ayioig rrarpatnv eva xal 
rhv avrbv b^ioKoyiiv vXbv rbv Kvpiov rffi&v 'Iijcrovv Xpi<rrdv avfi^wntq 
diravreQ kKdidd<TKOfji€Vf riXeiov rbv avrbv kv9t6TijTi Kai riXitov rbv 
avrbv iv &v9pu>7r6rrjri, ^iov dXriOwQ cat dv9p<i}7rov d\i]Gwgf rbv airrbv 
Ik ypyx^ic Xoytici}c koI autiiarog, bfioovtriov ry trarpi Kard ri^v dtomraj 
Kai bfioovaiov rbv avrbv rifiiv Kara v^v dvOpuTTortira, Kttrd trdvra 
ofAoiov ripXv x***P^S dfiapriag* trpb aidiyvtav fiev iic rev irarpbg ytWfiOivra 
Kara rr^v ^ibrtjra, kir* €<tx«^wv 6k r&v fiiupCtv rbv abrbv ii rifUiQ cat 
did ri)v rijxirkpav awrrjpiav Ik Mapiag rrjc irapOivov r^c ^iordKov Kard 
rifv dvQptairorrira, eva Kai rbv avrbv Xpioriv, vlbv, KvptoVy fiovoyevrj iv 
dvo tpixnaiv davyxvrutg, drpsTrrwc, ddtaipertaQ, dx*i»p^(fTutQ yviapiZofAevtnr 
ovSafiov rrjg rCJv (pvottav bta<j>opdg dvYiptifiivriQ Std r^v (iviaaiv, awl^oftkvfK 
dk fidWov rrJQ iSiortjrog tKaripag ^vc^iaq Kai lig 'iv irobatit'jrov Kai jiiav 
vwoaraffiv avin'psxovaric' ovk tig dvo icpbaiti'ira fitpi^ofuvov, ^ dicupoif- 
fiivovj dXX* Hva Kai rbv abrbv vibv Kai fJLOVoytvijf dibv \6yov, Kvptov 
'ItjiTovv Xpiarov. 
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troversy turned upon this point, whether Christ was to be, 
regarded as consisting of two Natures according to the 
Egyptian mode of doctrine, or in two Natures. It was further 
added, that by the Union, the distinction of the two Natures 
was not taken away ; both natures with their respective charac- 
teristics are united to one ^^^(ra;4roy and to one W^(rrao'/c. 

It cannot be said that this Council resulted in the esta- 
blishment of a good understanding and a settlement of dif- 
ferences, but a mean was sought between them by saving 
clauses and negative distinctions on both sides. In respect 
of form, the Antiochian doctrine maintained its ground, 
inasmuch as the doctrine of the two natures unconfounded 
was distinctly stated. But the attempt of this School to 
explain the union of the divine essence with human nature 
by means of analogies, was repelled : hence also Agnoetism 
remained under the brand of heresy. In a material reference 
the Antiochian spirit had no influence, but the Egyptian 
School prevailed, as appears in the adoption of the predicate 
^goroxog, and in the general doctrinal development. We per- 
ceive a deep connexion in the historical development ; as so 
important a theological element as the Antiochian could not 
retain its proper place, later reactions followed as in the 
Adoptianist Controversy,* and after the Kefonpation in 
nationalism. But as to the immediate results, peace could 
not be restored in the Eastern Church by the decisions of the 
Council ; for the advocates of the strict Egyptian doctrine felt 
themselves encroached upon, and continued to maintain the 
doctrine of the one nature of the Incarnate Logos. Hence 
originated the Monophysite controversies, which were so inju- 
rious to the Greek Church by the confusion and barren for- 
malism which they occasioned. Attempts to unite contending 
parties by feigned reconciliations have always been attended 
with the same consequences. Such an attempt the Emperor 
Zeno made by means of his Henoticon.f which avoided the 
words ^vtns and v'^ograffig from which the dispute arose, and 
asserted that Christ was of the same essence with the Father ac- 
cording to his Divinity, and with us according to his Humanity : 
that he was one and not two. The attempt was fruitless, and 
the Monophysites persisted in their separation. In the reign 

♦ Neander'fl Ch. Hist. t. 220—228. 

t EvagriuB, Hist. EccL iii. 14. Miinscher^ i. 306. 
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of JusTDfiAK the Chalcedonian creed gained a more complete 
victory, though a Monophjsite party still continued to stand 
aloof. But since the distinction of the predicates in Christ 
was allowed hy this party, and only that of the two natures 
was excluded, it may he easily understood how similar dif- 
ferences might arise among the Monophysites themselves, and 
in what position they stood in relation to the dominant 
Church ; hut these differences always degenerated into mere 
logomachies. There was among the Monophysites a more 
rigid and a milder party, who engaged in a dispute respecting 
the qualities of the hody and soul of Christ. Julius of Hali- 
CABNAssus was a representative of the former ; he was held in 
high repute and taught the doctrine which has been distin- 
guished as Aphthartodocetism ; he maintained, very much like 
Clement of Alexandrl^ and Hilabt of Poictiebs, that since 
the body of Christ was without sin it must have been different 
from those of other men ; that fSc^a did not cleave to him ; 
and that hence it followed that Christ could not have been 
subject to sensuous affections according to his bodily nature, 
but only xat^ otMvofjiJav, voluntarily, for the salvation of men. 
To this party also belonged Xenayas, or Philoxenus. In 
opposition to this tendency was that of Sevbrus^ who taught 
that the body of Christ was precisely similar to that of other 
men- His party was styled by their opponents J?hthartolatrai. 
Aphthartodocetism found some adherents among those who 
held the doctrine of two natures, and as such a sentiment 
had to the Emperor Justinian an appearance of piety, it 
seemed not unlikely that this doctrine would be introduced 
into the Eastern Church. But his death shortly ensued and 
prevented new and unspeakable disorders. Many among the 
Monophysites acknowledged the purely human of Christ's 
soul. The deacon Themestius distinguished the divine in 
Christ from his soul, and adopted the doctrine of AgnoeUsm. 
He was disposed to interpret in a strictly literal sense all the 
passages of the New Testament, in which Christ's not knowing 
is spoken of. AgnoStism was pronounced heretical as a con- 
sequence of Nestorianism. Among those who declared against 
it was Gregoey the Oreat^* 

The quiet development of this doctrine in the Western Church 
was now interrupted by the controversy with the Gallic monk 

* Epp. lik X. Z5, Z9, 
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(already mentioned) Leporius, about a.d. 426. His doctrine, 
in its development, defence, and results, bore a striking resem- 
blance to that of Theodore of Mopsuestia, though it cannot 
be proved that it was denied from his writings. He contended, 
like Theodore, for the unconditional transference of the pre- 
dicates of the human nature to the divine, and consequently 
for such expressions as **God was bom" — "God died;" he 
taught likewise a progressive revelation of the divine Logos in 
the human nature to which he was united, and Agnoetism. 
He was accused of denying the true Incarnation of the 
Son of God, and of admitting two persons in Christ; being 
excommunicated he retired to North Africa. Augustin 
endeavoured to settle the controversy, to make Leporius sen- 
sible of what was objectionable in his peculiar views, and 
induced him to give an explanation* ^ith which the bishops of 
Gaul were satisfied. We see from this, what statements of 
this doctrine were regarded as essentially Christian in the 
Western Church before the Nestorian controversy ; they were 
these — that in Christ two natures are joined in one substance; 
that the Word and the Flesh are so united that each sub- 
stance remains with its proper completeness, without mutual 
encroachment ; that the Divinity is communicated to the 
Humanity, and the Humanity to the Divinity; that Christ 
did not advance to Divinity through certain degrees and times, 
and was not in two different states before and after the Resur- 
rection, but always possessed the same perfection and power. 
Whether a man so acute as Leporius really altered his views, 
or only yielded to authority, is very doubtful. The reasons 
which Augustin employed : " I believe that God is unable to 
do only what he does not will to do, and that if he willed to 
be bom — as it is certain that he did will it — ^he could be 
bom, and that he did not believe it unworthy of himself 
to become man for our sake, since he did not think it 
unworthy of himself to create the human being by whom 
man must be bom" — such reasons were certainly not sufficient 
to convince Leporius, for the question with him was not 
respecting the Incarnation of the Logos generally, but, 
assuming the reality of that, whether such expressions as 
those referred to, were justifiable. 

* Libellus EmendationiB et Satisfactionis, Manai, iv. p. 519« 
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C. ANTHROPOLOGY. 
1. THE CONSTITUTION OF THE HUMAN SOUL. 

In determining the nature of the human soul, a controversy 
arose between those who regarded it as something corporeal, 
and those who thought it to be spiritual. The former repre- 
sentation was not now founded, as in the case of Tehtullian, 
on an incapacity generallj, to imagine the existence of a pure 
spirit; this sensuous limitation had been for a long while 
overcome; but the question in dispute was, whether any 
created spirit could be a pure spirit; whether the idea oi 
a creature did not include that of corporeity. Hilary of 
PoicTiERS shows a trace of this in his commentary on Matt. 
V. 8 : " All creatures must have something on which their 
existence is founded (that is, a body)." Dydimus* re- 
garded the Angels as pure Spirits in relation to us, but as 
heavenly bodies as to their distance from the infinite essence 
of God. In the latter part of the fifth century a controversy 
arose in Gaul on this sulgect. Faustus, the Bishop of Reji, 
in Provence, pn^unded the above-mentioned view in his 
work, De Creaturis.f He appears to have been led to adopt 
it by his opposition to Arianism, which had spread among the 
German tribes in his neighbourhood ; for he tried to prove 
that if the Son of God was to be regarded as a creature, he 
must also be thought of as a corporeal being ; either he was a 
Divine Being, or at an infinite distance from God, a creature 
limited in his nature and within the bounds of space and time. 
The diflFerence between Spirit and Body belonged to the 
distance between God and the creature. If thought was 
adduced as a proof of the spirituality of the soul, he rejoined, 
that the essence and the acts of the soul must be dis- 
tinguished; that thought belongs not to its essence, for 
it may be conceived to exist without thinking. Claudianus 
Mamertus, a Presbyter, of Vienne.J came forward as his 
antagonist, — a man of superior speculative talent, and well 
versed in Augustin's Metaphysics. He showed that thought 

• De Spir. S. ii. cap. 4. — ^Ol dyyeXoi Trvtvfiara, Ka96 -jrpdQ i^ftag 
dffwfiaroif autfxara itrovpavuz did rb direipiJC dirixeiv rov aKTiarov 
TTvtvfiaroQ. 

+ BibL Patr. Lugdiin. torn. viii. 

t Three books, De Statu Animse, to Sidoniiis Apollinaxis. Biblioth. 
Patr, Lugdun. torn. vi. 
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is inseparable from the essence of the Soul, and that its 
spiritual activity is indestructible ; it is apparent, from dreams, 
that its activity is uninterrupted. 

2. OF man's ORIGINAL STATE ; OF SIN, GRACE, AND 

TREE WILL. 

In the preceding period an antagonism had been developed 
between the Alexandrian Theologians who strongly advo- 
cated the doctrine of Free Will, and those of the Western 
Church who laid greater stress than the former on the 
depravity of man and the importance of Grace ; yet these 
tendencies had never been formed into exclusive contrarieties. 
The former still retained the preponderance in the East. In 
common with the Western Church there was an acknowledg- 
ment of the want of Redemption and the necessity of Grace : 
but the operation of Grace was always supposed to be 
conditioned by the Free Will. More precise distinctions 
were avoided. Gregory of Nyssa, for example, was shy of 
everything which could encroach on Free Will. Uncon- 
ditional predestination was decidedly denied ; a divine pre- 
science in reference to the free self-determination of Man was 
allowed, and the passages relating to it in Paul's Epistles 
were explained unnaturally with dogmatic prejudice. The 
Western Church pursued its own divergent path ; but till the 
Pelagian controversy arose, aimed at keeping Grace and 
Free Will in harmony with one another, so that there was no 
open opposition to the Orientals. This stage of the develop- 
ment is represented by Hilary of Poigtiers and Ambrose 
of Milan. 

The ancient Latin translation of Eom. v. 12, s^* f ^dvrsg 
Ti,(La^rof by in quo (Adamo) omnes peccaverunt was not without 
influence on the doctrine of hereditary depravity, although 
this exegetical error would not have given rise to the doctrine, 
if there had not been in addition the general consciousness of 
sin. Hilary* recognises an hereditary sin in connexion with 
the first sin ; he speaks of sins to which man is inclined by 
nature, and derives them from Adam's sin ; for he says f that 

* Tractat. in Pes. i. § 4. — Ad haec noa vitia natune propellet 
instinctus. 

f In Matth. 18, § 6. — Ovis una homo IntelligendnA «ej^ ^ <«& 
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in Adam's sin the whole race sinned, though without explain- 
ing precisely how. He contrasts original sin with regenera- 
tion hj the Holy Spirit, through which man is freed from 
sinfulness. The consciousness of the need of Redemption is 
pre-supposed, and that forgiveness of sins is only a gift of 
divine grace.* The forgiveness of sins, he says, which the 
Law cannot effect, is obtained through faith ; faith alone 
justifies.t According to the old Latin version jmtificado 
in the Latin Church was understood of making just or 
righteous, that is, of subjective sanctification, which continued 
in later times to be the Catholic doctrine ; yet Hilary seems 
according to the connexion to have intended by it objective 
justification in the sense of the forgiveness of sins, especially 
if the words are compared. J " Works of righteousness do not 
suffice to merit perfect happiness if God's mercy in this 
willing of righteousness did not overlook the faults of human 
mutability.** Accordingly we must suppose that Hilary firmly 
held the Pauline doctrine, that no man can fulfil the require- 
ments of the Law, but must always fall short of them. Yet 
on this point there is a remarkable Contradiction. Before 
AuGUSTiN, no sharp distinction was made in the various 
applications of the idea of Law — the Mosaic Law in its 
historically defined form, and as a representation of the 
eternal Divine Law — the verbal and outward construction of 
it, and the moral law in a strict sense as an objective repre- 
sentation of all moral requirements. If regarded in that 
limited form, the result was, that the fulfilling of the Law 
was viewed as something imperfect, and there was a higher 
standpoint above it, with which was connected the doctrine of 
the ConsUia Evangelica. Corresponding to this distinction, 
there was, according to Hilary, a twofold stage of Salvation.§ 
Thus he asserts a righteousness of the Law ; which leads to 

homine uno universitas sentienda •est. Sed in unius Adsd errore omne 
hominum genus aberravit. 

* In Matth. ix. 2. 

f In Matth. viii. 6. — Remissum est a <3hristo, qnod lex laxare non 
poterat. Fides euim sola justificat. Neander's Ch. Hist. iv. 281. 

X In Psalm 61, § 25. 

§ In Ps. 68, § 24. — Nee ambiguum est, eos in viventium libro ease 
qui antea sine ulla Christi cognitione pie in lege versati omnia prescripta 
legis impleverint. Scribuntur autem in libro justorum, quibus justitia 
Chiiaivia est factus. 
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ax^ceptance in the Book of Life, and a righteousness through 
fjEuth which raises to a Salvation that is absolutely perfect. To 
the first belong all the. pious before the Christian Dispensa- 
tion, since they fulfilled the commands — as Paul says in 
Bom. X. 5, (** For Moses describeth the righteousness which 
is of the Law, that the man which doeth those things shall 
Uve by them/') a meaning indeed which is quite opposed to 
the Pauline application of the passage. — He emphatically 
asserted the h£uinonious connexion between Grace and Free 
Will, the powerlessness of the latter, and yet its importance as 
a condition of the operation of Divine Grace. " As the 
organs of the human body," he says,* ** cannot act, without the 
addition of moving causes, so the Human has indeed the 
capacity for knowing God, but if it does not receive through 
faith tLe gift of the Holy Spirit, it will not attain to that 
Knowledge. Yet the gift of Christ stands open to all, and 
that which all want is given to every one as far as he will 
accept it.'* "It is the greatest folly," he says in another 
passage, t " not to perceive that we live in dependence on and 
through God, when we imagine that in things which men 
undertake and hope for, they may venture to depend on their 
own strength. What we have, we have from God ; on him must 
all our hope be placed." Accordingly, he did not admit an 
unconditional predestination ; he did not find it in the pas- 
sages in Bom. ix. commonly adduced in favour of it respecting 
the election of Esau, but only a predestination conditioned by 
the Divine foreknowledge of his determination of will ; other- 
wise every man would be bom under a necessity of sinning.l 

Ambbose carries the approximation to Augustin a step 
farther. He says,§ " We have all sinned in the first man, 
and by the propagation of Nature, the propagation of guilt 
has also passed from one to all ; in him human nature has 
sinned." A transference of Adam's guilt may seem to be here 
expressed ; but in other expressions this is disowned. || ** At 

• De Trinit. ii. 85. t In Ps. 51, § 20. 

X In Ps. 57, § 3. — Sic Esau alienatus ab utero est, qaum major 
minori serviturus etiam ante quam ezsisteret nuntiatur, Deo futurse 
non nescio voluntatis ipso potius hoc scienter quam aliquo ad necessi- 
tatem genito naturamque peccatL 

§ Apolog. David. iL § 71. 

II In Pb. 48, § 9. 
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the last Judgment we shall he punished for our own sins and 
not for another's." Here he appears to acknowledge guilt only 
so fjEur as man has yielded to hereditaiy sin hj his own will. He 
distinguishes* the enticement to sin wbich proceeds from 
hereditary depravity, and actual guilt. Redemption he repre- 
sents, still more decidedly than Hilary, as a work of grace, 
independent of merit. " Redemption/* he says, t ** is freely 
given ; it does not follow the merit of works, hut takes place 
according to the freedom of the Giver and the choice of the 
redeemed. But it hinges on this,i — that men received what is 
offered with Freedom ; this must rest with them. Since ^ all 
do not obtain the remedy, but the majority decline it, Grod saves 
' those who are willing to be saved. The Lord calls the 
slothful, § and awakes the sleeping ; he who comes and knocks 
at the door, is willing to enter ; but it is our fault if he does 
not enter; whoever does not surrender himself to him, 
deprives himself of everlasting light." Hence it was that 
even Ambrose admitted neidier irresistible Grace nor an 
unconditioned Predestination ; he admits Predestination,|{ but 
makes it, in so many words, depend on Prescience. Only in 
two passages he seems in contradiction to this view to 
maintain unconditioned Grace and Predestination — ** God calls 
those whom he deigns to call ; he makes him pious whom he 
wills to make pious, for if he had willed he could have changed 
the impious into pious, "^ and " it is God's pleasure** that that 
which is good in itself should appear good to us ; for he will have 
mercy on whom he will ; and hence he who follows Christ, if 
asked why he was willing to be in Christ, must conform because 
it so pleased himself, but in saying that, he does not deny that 
it so pleased God.*' This passage may be so understood that 
Man at conversion supposes that he only follows his own free 
will, while in fact he is determined by an unknown divine 

* L. 1.— Magis lubriciuu delinquendi quam reatum aliquem nostri 
esse delicti. 

+ In Ps. 43, § 47. t De Interpellationis Davidis, 4, 4. 

§ In Ps. 118, § 18. U De Fide, v. § 83. t In Luc. 7, 27. 

** Ibid. 1, § 10. — Cliristus ut id quod bonum est nobis quoque 
videri bonum possit, operatur; quern enim miseratur, et vocat. Et 
idee qui Christum sequitur potest interrogatus cur esse voluerit Chris- 
tianus, respondere : visum est mihi. Quod eum dicit, non n^at, Deo 
visum ; a Deo enim prseparatur voluntas hominum. Ut enim Deus bono- 
rfiScetur a sancto, Dei gratia est. 
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operatioQ by Grace \ihich in an irresistible niuiner lays 
hold of his corrupt Will. In that case the Freedom would 
be only apparent, and everything is ascribable to Grace 
operating unconditionally ; bat then between this and his 
above-mentioned doctrine there would be an iireconcilable 
contradiction. Yet it might have been possible to extricate 
himself in spite of his strong language. He might have 
admitted a gratia prtEvenUne, and thus maintained the 
necessity of a co-operation of the If'ree Will. It is worthy of 
notice that Ambbosb, the teacher of Auqustin', whose sermons 
gave him the firat impulse to enter the CathoHc Church, and 
whose writings Aug uaCin diligently read, expressed himself in 
euch a manner. Adqdstin in his work De dofw perteverantux, 
sec. 49, appealed to these passives as testimonies in favour of 
his Doctrine of Grace. 

8. THE PELAGIAN CONTKOVEEHY. 
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The different conceptions of the degree of the corruption 
of human nature, and on the other hand, of the importance 
of Grace uid Predestination, which were exhibited by 
Pelagics and AoatrsxiN in most striking contrast, rested on 
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the difference in the general original tendencies of their 
minds, \irhich were most closely connected with the differences 
of character and course of life. Let us picture to ourselves a 
man of sincere moral aims, hut without great powers of mind 
or depth of feeling, who had not heen agitated hy severe 
interval conflicts — ^to whom the Moral System had not heen 
presented in all its grandeur, who had no enthusiasm for a 
Moral Ideal, hy which he might have learnt the inadequacy of 
his moral powers ; and on the other hand, let us imagine a 
man of great endowments, of extraordinary elevation of mind, 
inspired with the suhlimity of a Moral Ideal — hut who had to 
comhat with a wild energy in his own hreast, hefore he could 
attain its realization : — the former would he soon settled ; the 
latter would seek and comhat long; the one would lead a 
quiet life devoted to Study ; his activity would he confined 
within a narrow circle — ^the fulfilment of his duties would 
appear easy, and he soon attained; — ^the other would he 
agitated hy the storms of Life and wrestle with them till he 
found power for victory in the Christian Faith. The former 
would easily trust too much to the moral powers of Man ; and 
his own experience 1^ would assume to he that of every man ; 
soon satisfied he would not feel the need of Redemption ; the 
latter on the contrary from his own deep inward experience 
would lay so much the greater stress upon it ; he would point 
all to faith in the Redeemer, in whom he himself had found 
rest ; in the consciousness of the sharp contrast of the new divine 
life to his former life, he would he likely to place Nature and 
Grace in opposition with intense onesidedness, and acknow- 
ledge Grace as everywhere supreme and subject to no 
conditions. In such terms may the general relation of 
Pelagius and Augustin be described. 

At the crisis of his spiritual life Augustin occupied himself 
especially with the study of Paul's Epistles. Their ideas 
formed the foundation of his Anthropology; they were the 
central point of his doctrinal belief. His own life gave him a 
commentary on the form in which he here found Christianity 
exhibited — the opposition between Law and Gospel — Flesh 
and Spirit — Nature and Grace. His experience and Luther's, 
both resembled Paul's. From the Pelagian and recently from 
the Rationalist standpoint, Augustin's Anthropology has been 
accounted for from Ms Manlcheism. But this is contradicted 
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by the fact, that when he renounced Manicheism, he combated 
the absolute corruption of human nature and maintained the 
freedom of the Will against the Manicheans. At this first 
period he thought more moderately on these points. It would 
be more correct to say, that the peculiar tendency of his 
Anthropology had been shown in that which led him • to 
Manicheism. His experience of a schism in human nature 
impelled him to the inquiry respecting the Origin of Evil. 
When he proceeded from Manicheism to Platonism, he 
endeavoured to prove against the former that Evil was not to 
be thought of as something absolute, but ss & fi^ ov, not that he 
regarded it as a pure negation, as a mere transition point of 
development, but only asserted in opposition to Dualism that 
Evil might be considered simply as a defection from the 
Divine Will, and to this doctrine he always adhered. This 
tendency had an influence on his later system. In the con- 
struction of it, there is a double standpoint ; the earlier form 
which may be learned from his treatises de libera arbitrio and 
de vera religione supposes everything in man to be conditioned 
by free will. In the present state of Man it is not in his 
power to be good, because he neither knows what he ought to 
be, nor, if he knew it, could he live in a manner correspoLding 
to his knowledge. Ignorantia and difficultas boni are the 
roots of moral EvU. To admit this as the original condition 
of Man, cannot harmonize with the idea of a perfect Creator ; 
it must rather be considered as the punishment of the flrst 
sin. Man who did not perform the good which he knew 
forfeited the knowledge of it, and the power of performing it. 
But how is it to be reconciled with the justice of God that in 
consequence of the original act, these obstacles should exist in 
human nature? We might justly complain, he says, if no 
man had ever overcome the power of error and of con- 
cupiscence. God is everywhere present, and in manifold ways 
through his creatures calls to himself Man who has apostatized 
from him, and teaches, and upholds him, if he exerts himself. 
Man will not be treated as guilty for unavoidable ignorance 
and defect, but only for his not striving after knowledge. Yet 
in his exposition of Rom. ix. (a.d. 394)* Augustin expressly 
opposes a reference of that passage to absolute Predestination 
and the exclusion of free will. Man indeed could not merit 
* Ezplicatio Propositionum Qiiarundam de Epistola ad Rom. 
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divine grace by his works, for in order to perform works that 
are truly pious, he must have first a suitable state of heart, 
the inyrard justitia. But this source of goodness, man has not 
from himself ; only the Holy Spirit can impart it to him in 
Regeneration; antecedently to this all men are in eqaal 
estrangement from God ; but it depends on themselyes 
whether by believing they make themselves susceptible for the 
Holy Spirit, or not.* God has chosen faith. It is written, 
God works all in all in men ; but he does not believe all in all. 
Faith is man's concem.f From 'this point we can trace the 
gradual revolution in Augustin's mode of thinking to its later 
harsher form. Yet in his treatise De 83 diversis qtuBStionibus 
(written about a.d. 388), he says in explaining Horn. ix. 18, 
(** Therefore hath he mercy on whom he will have mercy, and 
whom he will he hardeneth" J ) : This will of God is not 
unrighteous, for it is conditioned by the most secret relations of 
congruity; all men indeed, are corrupt, but yet there is a 
difference among them ; there is in sinners something antece- 
dent by which they become deserving of justification or of 
hardening. The calling of individuals and of whole nations 
belongs to those high and deep things which Man does not 
understand if he is not spiritually minded. But it must be 
always maintained that God does nothing unrighteous and that 
there is no being who does not owe everything to God. The 
more Augustin advanced in a deeper perception of faith, the 
more he recognised it as a living principle and not as a mere 
faith of authority, and he acquired a stronger conviction that 
Faith presupposed a divine operation in the soul of Man and 
that the Bible referred it to divine agency. He was now 
easily impelled to the other extreme, and to give a onesided 
prominence to the divine factor in Faith. Resignation to God 
became his ruling principle, and looking back at his earlier 

* Cap. 60. — Quod credimus nostrum est; quod autem bonum 
operamur illius qui credentibus in se dat Spixdtum Sanctum. 

f Non quidem Deus elegit opera quae ipse largitur quum dat Spiritum 
Sanctum ut per caritatem bona operemur ; sed tamen elegit fidem. 

t Quaestio 68, § 4. — Venet enim de occultissimus meritis, qma et 
ipsi peccatores cum propter generale peccatum unam massam fecerint, 
non tamen nulla est inter illos diversitas. Prsecedit ergo aliquid 
in peccatoribus quo, quamvis nondum sint justificati digni efficiantur 
justiflcatione et item prsecedit in aliis peccatoribus quo digni sunt 
obtuaione. 
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life, he leaxnt more and more to trace everything to his 
training by divine Grace. He now allowed the conditioning 
element of free human susceptibility to vanish altogether. 
Add to this, that Theodicy now appeared to him untenable, 
which made the attainment of faith by individuals or nations or 
their remaining strangers to the Gospel dependent on their 
worthiness and the divine Prescience; in opposition to this 
view he now sought for a foundation in the secret absolute 
decrees of God, according to which one was chosen and 
another not. This view was confirmed by the opinion pre- 
valent in the North African Church that outward baptism was 
essential to salvation. He now inquired how it was that one 
child received baptism and another not, and this seemed to 
confirm the unconditiohality of the divine Predestination. 
The alteration in his mode of thinking occupied perhaps a 
space of four years. In the diversa questiones ad Simplicia- 
num, written about a.d. 397, this is shown most decidedly, as 
he himself says in his treatise de dono perseverantue that he 
had then arrived at the perception that even the beginning of 
Faith was the gift of God. In that work* he derives all 
good in Man from the divine agency ; from the words of Paul, 
** What hast thou, that thou hast not received ?" (1 Cor. iv. 7,) 
he infers that nothing can come from man himself. " How 
can it be explained," he asks, ** that the Gospel reaches one 
man and not another? and that even the same dispensations 
act quite diifferently on different persons ? It belongs to God 
to furnish the means which lead every man to believe — 
consequently the reason of the difference can only be, that 
according to his own decree, it seems good to vrithhold it from 
one and not from another. All men, in consequence of the 
first transgression, are exposed to perdition ; in this state there 
can be no higher movement, therefore none at all, in them 
towards conversion. But God out of compassion chooses 
somie to whom he imparts divine grace, gratia efficax, which 
operates upon them, in an irresistible manner, but yet in 
accordance with their rational nature, so that they cannot do 
otherwise than follow it. The rest he leaves to their merited 
perdition.** 

From the preceding remarks it is clear that Augustin 
reached the standpoint fixed by his own experience ; and we 

* Lib. i. qusestio 2. 
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perceive how false it is, that his System in this form was 
derived from his excessive opposition to Pelagianism, since it 
had heen formed ten years before his conflict with it. We 
might rather affirm of Pelaoius that he would not have 
developed his doctrine in its actual form, had he not been 
opposed to AuGUSTiN. 

Pelaoius was a man of mild temper,* gentle development, 
and quiet studies ; the ancient British Church from which he 
sprang, stood in connexion with the East This might have 
induced him to have occupied himself early with the study of 
the Greek Church teachers. He studied them with deep 
interest, and the Anthropology of the Eastern Church 
unavoidably had an influence on his own. He was guided by 
a strong moral influence ; this led him to Monkery^ and was 
developed still further. He did not satisfy himself with the 
opus operatum of outward fulfllliug of the Law and devotional 
exercises, but there was in him a real striving after internal 
holiness. But beiug regulated by monkish morality which 
introduced the standpoint of the Perfect which rendered more 
than the Law required, he was disposed to overrate the moral 
power of Man. He who imagined that he could do more than 
t}ie Law required, could not fathom the depths of moral 
obligation. It was a leading object with Pelagius to arouse to 
moral efforts. He met with errors both dogmatic and ethical, 
which stood in the way of his striving after Christian 
perfection. Some persons, misunderstanding the doctrines oi 
the corruption of human nature and of Grace, made them an 
excuse for their negligence in moral efforts ; others proceeded 
on a false idea and estimate of Faith ; it was not to them a 
principle of the inner life but a mere historical outward faith 
of Authority, separate from the disposition Many satisfied 
themselves with such a dead faith, as they held the notion that 
they might be saved without being very particular about their 
practice, provided they believed. The Anthropological 
tendency of Pelagius was formed in his conflict widi these 
erroneous views. To the first class he endeavoured to prove 
the indestructibleness of moral power ; on the other hand, he 
lowered the importance of Grace, and giving prominence to the 
Ethical before the Dogmatic, he forgot the peculiar character 
of Christian Morals and the necessary connexion of these two 
* Jacobi, Die Lehre des Pelagius, 1842. 
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elements. On the other hand to those who rested in a dead 
faith, he helieved it was necessary to show that such a faith 
would profit nothing. Auoustim also comhated this error in 
his treatise de fide et operibus. But when Pelagius in 
accordance with the view prevalent in the Church, demanded 
that to this faith good works should be superadded, Augustjn 
showed that good works must proceed firom a living faith. 
Pelagius by no means intended to found a new doctrine, 
but only designed to restore the old Church-doctrine and 
to guard against innovations. He did not perceive the 
contrariety of his doctrine to the Bible and the Dogma of 
the Church. As he denied the corruption of human nature 
in consequence of the first transgression^ by which he 
thought to promote the interests of Morality, he would, if 
he had reasoned consequentially, have been led to reject 
supernatural Revelation and Kedemption, yet he admitted 
inconsistently the doctrines of the Bible respecting the 
original state of Man, Revelation, and Redemption. His 
views were firmly fixed when in the beginning of the fifth 
century he came to Rome and published there a Com- 
mentary on Paul's Epistles. They are distinctly stated in 
his Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans. By the 
death which is the consequence of Sin, he understood spiritual 
death; righteousness by the works of the Law he referred 
only to the Ceremonial Law. When he heard a bishop 
repeating the words from Augustin's Confessions, " My God, 
bestow on me what thou commandest, and then command 
what thou wilt ! " * he was irritated, as if they contained a 
denial of Free Will. Yet he was naturally little disposed 
to controversy, if he had been allowed to remain at rest; 
but having formed an intimacy with C^lestius an advocate, 
he induced him to retire from the World to an ascetic life, 
and also determined his dogmatic mode of thinking; and 
this person, being of a more systematic and polemic turn of 
mind, gave the first impulse to the controversy. 

THE OUTWARD HISTORY OF THE PELAGIAN CONTROVERSY. 

About A.p. 411, Pelagius and C^lestius went to Carthage ; 
the former soon returned to Palestine ; but the latter remained 
at Carthage, and by his asceticism gained such great respect, 

* Lib. X. cap. 29. 
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that he sought to be chosen Presbyter. But as in this part of 
the Church Augustin had great influence his attempt met 
with opposition, and Paulinus, a deacon of Milan, accused him, 
A.D. 41S, before a synod at Carthage, ^x heretical proposi- 
tions were laid to his charge, which were founded on this, that 
Adam's sin had injured only himself, and that men at their 
birth were in the same state as Adam before the Fall 
Caslestius endeavoured to evade the charge, as if it related 
merely to a speculative point and did not afEect the doctrine of 
the Church ; the belief in hereditary depravity was connected 
with Traduciauism, and since nothing was determined 
respecting the propagation of souls and the tradux peecati, 
every one might have his own opinion respecting it. Infant 
baptism, which at that time was universally regarded as an 
apostolic Institution, and which pre-supposed sinfiUness existing 
at the birth, was objected to him. But CiSLEsrius admitted 
the necessity of Infant baptism only not in the same doctrinal 
connexion, but because baptism gave a stronger title to 
salvation which could not be attained by mere moral efforts. 
The Synod was not satisfied with these explanations, and since 
he would not pronounce an Anathema on his own doctrine, he 
was excommunicated. Augustin's influence also withstood 
Pelagius in Palestine. Jerome who then shared the views of 
Augustin, lived at Bethlehem and entered the lists. The 
Spaniard Orosius, a zealous adherent of Augustin, appeared 
before a Synod at Jerusalem under the presidency of the 
bishop John, and charged Pelagius with maintaining that Man 
could be without sin, if he would. Owing to the loose manner 
in which dogmas were held in the Oriental Church, it was 
supposed that the question related only to the connexion of 
Grace and Free Will, and as Pelagius declared that he held 
the adjutorium Dei to be necessary, the assembly was satisfied. 
Meanwhile two Gallic bishops. Herds and Lazarus, accused 
him about a.d. 415, before a second Synod held at Diospolis 
in Palestine, under the presidency of Eulogcus, bishop of 
C-fiSAREA.* The charges consisted partly of propositions 
which he himself had advanced, partly of expressions used by 
CiELESTius, and which might to some extent be more easily in 
an orthodox than in an heretical sense. Such was the asser- 
tion that any man could do more than what is prescribed in 
* De Gestls Pelagii, 0pp. ed. Bened. t. x. p. 130. 
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the Law and the Gospel. Pelagius appealed to what is said 
in 1 Cor. vii. on celibacy, and since the doctrine of the 
consU/ia evangelica and its proof from that passage were 
generally approved, nothing coulcl be said against his 
assertion. In reference to another charge^ that at the final 
judgment no sinners will be spared, but all will be con- 
signed to eternal punishment^ it was still more difficult to 
point out anything heretical, as he appealed to the passages in 
the Bible on eternal punishment, and could represent the 
opposite doctrine as Origen's. He wished to combat those 
who imagined that by a mere dead faith without good works, 
and in spite of their vicious lives, they would escape eternal 
punishment and only have to pass tlm)ugh a purification in 
the Ignu Purgatorius, As to the third chiuge— that the 
kingdom of heaven was promised even in the Old Testament- 
he replied, that this might be proved from Holy Writ and none 
but Heretics denied it. But this sentiment was founded on 
another, which however was not noticed any further, that there 
was a legal righteousness different from the Evangelical, 
which led to eternal life. Heresy was more glaring in the 
assertion that all men were governed by theix own wilL But 
the Orientals were satisfied with the explanation that the Free 
Will was supported by God when it willed what was good, and 
Uiat Man incurs guilt for sin by his own Free WiU. As to 
the charge that man could be without sin if he would, 
Pelagius distinguished between possihUity and act (posse et 
iictmy God had placed in Man the possibility of being 
without sin ; yet he would not assert that there was any one in 
existence who had never sinned from childhood to old age. 
Those who were converted from sin, might by their own efforts 
and God's grace succeed in being without sin, though tempta- 
tions would not be entirely taken away. It was also understood 
that the Orientals only required that he should pronounce an 
anathema on those who held a different opinion. He 
pronounced it, but with this singular explanation, that he 
condemned them not as Heretics but as Fools, as it did not 
relate to a matter of doctrine. He intended therefore to say 
that it was only a matter of fia^t. But how could he 
pronounce an Anathema on mere SttiUi? It is not clear, 
what he meant by stating that; this had no reference to 
Dogmatics ; it is also doubtful to what proposition he referred ; 
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^whether he regarded those as stuUi, who maintained that Man 
could keep himself free from Sin without the assistance of 
Grace» especially as that phrase is so indefinite ; or whether he 
had in his mind the assertion that generally no man from tl^ 
heginning has lived free from Sin ; to maintain the contnu^ 
as a matter of letct would be against experience and foolish. 
Then indeed he could hardly be acquitted of self-contradiction 
and prevarication. The propositions of Oelestius which were 
laid before him he was ready to condemn, though among these 
were some which it was not easy to see how he could reject 
But he was not required to make any more precise explana- 
tions, and was acknowledged as a member of the Oriental 
Church. His opponents meanwhile were not satisfied, and in 
their ulterior proceeding showed the differences <^ their 
characters. Jerome attacked the Orientals fiercely, and called 
the Synod a Synodua miserahUis,* Augustin on the other 
hand, shdwed with greater tact that from their unacquaintance 
with the controversies of the West, they had been deceived by 
the ambiguous statements' of Pelagius, and that the^ con- 
demnation of their own doctrines was contained in the 
Anathemas they had required him to pronounce; though in 
this be falsely assumed that his doctrine of Grace and 
Predestination was the general one, and acknowledged also in 
the Oriental Church. The North African Church now 
interested itself more generally in the controversy, in order to 
counteract the influence of the Oriental decisions. At two 
Synods held a.d. 416 at Carthage and Milan^f the sentence 
passed on Pelagius and Cselestius was re-affirmed, and they 
were excluded from the communion of the Church unless they 
expressly abjured their errors. These Councils, besides 
Augustin and four bishops, reported their proceedings to 
the bishop of Eome, Innocent L, described the doctrine of 
Pelagius and Cselestius, and asserted that they denied the 
necessity of grace and of Infant Baptism for freedom from^ 
Sin. As Pelagius originally belonged to the West and the 
Roman Church, the affair had already been laid before 
Innocent I. by the Orientals. He avowed his agreement with 
the African Church. But since that related to a special 

♦ Ep. 81. 

f See the reports of the African bishops, and the letters of Innocent 
and Zosimus in MariuB Hercatot. 
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point, it does not follow that he was entirely of the same senti- 
ments as Augostin. The accused parties complained of the 
unfcur representation of their doctrine, and sought to justify 
themselves to Innocent ; Pelagius wrote a letter in which he 
wished to show that he acknowledged the doctrine of Grace and 
the necessity of Infant Baptism, and only maintained the 
Preedom of the Will ; he accompanied it widi a Confession of 
Faith* which in reference to the matters in dispute was 
deemed' unsatisfactory. Cselestius repaired to Home about 
A.D. 417. In the meantime Innocent died, and his successor 
Zosimus, probably of Oriental descent, a man of little 
theological knowledge, and destitute of an independent judg- 
ment, was by no means partial to the Augustinian system. 
CsBlestius presented a Confession of faith to him in which he 
admitted ^t children must be baptized for the forgiveness of 
sins, but denied the doctrine of hereditary depravity ; but he 
submitted himself, he said, in all things to the judgment of 
the See of Home. This pleased Zosimiis. In his letter to 
the AMcan bishops he declared that he could scarcely forbear 
shedding tears that such persons should be charged with 
heresy who so often made mention of the gratia Dei and the 
adjtUorium divinum ; he did not dissemble his surprise, and 
spoke of the forwardness of some persons to engage in 
controversy, who relied too much on their own ingenium, and 
wished to make a display of their acuteuess ; for the orthodoxy 
of the accused he desired no further evidence, and they would 
be regarded as members of the Church, unless their title to 
that position could be disproved within two months. But the 
North African bishops were too firm in their convictions and 
too independent, to alter their course of conduct. A Council 
at Carthage, presided over by the bishop Aurelius, a.d. 418, 
exposed the unsatisfactory statements of Pelagius and Cseles- 
tius; Zosimus they declared had been deceived, and the 
sentence which was expressed by former Councils and 
approved by Innocent ought to be binding, until the parties 
condemned by it should expressly declare that the Grace of 
God in Christ must assist men in all things both in know- 
ledge and practice. Zosimus now began to give way and 
to propose a fresh investigation, but the African bishops had 
no inclination to wait for it. At a new Synod held at 

* AuguBfcin, 0pp. t X. Append, p. 64, Bened^ 
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Carthage* (a.d. 418,) they drew up nine canons againat 
Pelagius» condemned the doctrine he taught, that dea^ mis 
not Uie consequence of Adam*s Sin ; and that the Grace of 
God, hy which we are justified, refers only to the forgive- 
ness of past sins, hut not to preservation of future sins; 
that under gratia jtistificans is to he understood the grace 
of an internal justifying, a s^mctification ; Christ does not say, 
without me you can only with difficulty accomplish any- 
thing, hut, '' without me you can do nothing. ** The 
sentiment also was condemned that if Saints prayed for the 
foi^veness of their sins, this was only out of humility and 
not from actual necessity. The authority of this Council, 
the influence of those around him, and the issue of an 
ordinance against the Pelagians hy the Emperor Honorius, 
had an effect on Zosimus, and he yielded more and more. 
He made arrangements for another investigation, hut Caeles- 
tius would not stay at Rome for it, and issued a Ckcular, 
{tractoria) in which he adopted the resolutions of the 
African Council. This letter all the hishops were required 
hy the Emperor to accept; and those who refused, were 
deposed. Such was the termination of the first stage in 
the Pelagian controversy. The result proceeded in a great 
degree from the internal development of the Church, and 
far less from the compulsion of external power than was 
often the case in the controversies of the Oriental Church. 
It was true that the final decision was given hy an external 
authority; hut that decision coincided with the general 
consciousness of the Western Church ; its voice was on the 
whole, though not in favour of Augustin's system to its full 
extent, in agreement with his opposition against Pelagianism ; 
hence no reaction followed this victory. Only the individual 
Theology of a few men of learning remained in opposition to 
the Church. The Pelagians were confessedly in the minority, 
hut asserted that Eeason, Learning, and Freedom were on 
their side ; thus for example Julian of Eclanum, who hlamed 
Augustin for maintaining a kind of aristocratic dogmatism ; 
he advocated a dogma popvlare^ a doctrine for the People. 
The latter rejoined, that, certainly, he advocated the doctrine 
which Ambrose and others had not invented, but found 
already existing in the consciousness of Christians. 

* J^eander's Ch. HiBt. W. Zl^* XM^^tdn, Opp. t. x App p. 71. 
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